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Art. L— The Story of TukA'ra'MA, From the Mard- 
iht^Pfdkrii, With a;? Introfkwtmi , By the Key. J. 

Mr RRAY AliTClIIM.L. 

I.YTROiarCTION. 

The iUer:iture of the Manltliu people cannot boast of great antiquity, 
extent, or originality ; nevertheless, it is possessed of several interesting 
features. One of these is the iniltience it still exercises over the popular 
II line!. It may fairly be denominated a living literature; for, alfcbough 
exceedliigly few original compositions of any consequence have been pub- 
lished in- the Manillas during this century, we possess abundant evi- 
dence ill the large cfditioiis of older MaratM woftts which liave been issuing 
for six or 5c?vcii years past from the native press in Bombay and else- 
where, that the mass of the nation is slill powerfully affected by 'the in* 
cligerioiifs atiihorsbip* The works now referred to are poetical com positions. 
The Miiriitlii country abounds with hakfmr^i or narratives of particular 
historical events, wriiiee in prose; but the popular taste has not called for 
the niiiltipiicatioii of these by meansof the press. What is more remark- 
able, it has not called for the publieation of another class of works— which '■ 
exist in coiislderable auinliers—approacMnf In character to those 'mrtjal „ 
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i! The Story of Tukurama. [Jan-. 

poems of the Rajputs, of which CoL Tod has afforded such characteristic 
specimens* Considering the high military character of the Maratha nation, 
it appears a remarkable circumstance that the works which have been is- 
suing in large )iumbers from the native press, should be almost exclusively 
religious. It is singular enough ^ also, that on the subject of war"* the 
more celebrated Marathi writers should have scarcely touched, — aban- 
doning the gallant exploits of their own nation from the days of Slvaji to 
thoseofBajirao, to the zeal of nameless versifiers. In most other countries, 
love and war have been the favourite themes of the poet ; inasmuch as these 
are among the subjects that most deeply stir the human heart, they have 
been his haunt and the main region of his songf^ — Again, although 
love enters into their reproductions of the Hindu mythology in much the 
same proportion as in the Puranas^we see exceedingly little of that natural 
style of portraiture, which charms us in the S^akiintala or Dainavaoti of thu 
Sanskrit writers* A class of writings called Idmnyi exists, and In these 
the subject of love is all in all,— unhappily, the passion in its most grossly 
sensual aspect ; — -still,’ although these disgusting compositions are but too 
familia.rly known to the mass of the people, yet no one would venture to 
class their writers with the distinguished authors of Blaharashtra. 

The most celebrated of the Marathi poets is Dni^dmhd or Daj/aiie/- 
Mr, whose work the Dnydnes^mri^ a copious paraphrase in Ovi meas- 
ure of the Bhagavad-Gita, Is among the works lately issued from the 
native press' in Bombay.' ; I’he BnjanesVari is amongst the oldest, if not 
the very oldest, of Marathi ' works ; its date being the year of S^alivahana 
1212, which corresponds to D. 1290. The writer is always men- 
tioned with high respect, and an almost idolatrous reverence is paid to 
copies of his work, which liave been handed down from father to son in 
some Marathi families of -the middle class* But the , phraseology of* 
Bnyanoba is too antique, %nd his ideas are too refined, for the mass of the 
people fully to comprehend ; and a professed follower and ardent admirer 
of Dnyanoba is now more generally known. I refer to Tnkifdn rr, who 
may be called the poet of Maharashtra, as emphatically as Burns has 
often been denominated the poet of Scotland. 

. # The name is given to war-ballads. A good many of these exist 
in, manuscript; many ^however have never'been committed to writing at all* 
Within these few days!' have '’take'h down from the lips of a wandering rlwp- 
aodist, a ballad termed hy him the Malcdm and detailing the exploits 

of $ir John Malcolm, ■'which he says has never been written before. 
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The popularity of Tukarama is certainly very great. The formula 
with which he invariably concludes his hymns 
(Tiika said) — is in the mouths of his admirers quite as frequently and 
with as ranch entjreness of reliance on their master’s authority, as we 
can conceive to have been the case with the famous airbg of the 
Pythagoreans. His admirers constitute the great body of the middle 
and lower castes, and include a considerable portion of the highest. His 
writings may be viewed as partly the cause, and partly the effect, of the 
peculiar religious development of the Maratha mind ; and we pcpess in 
them a far better key to its interpretation, that could be furnished in the 
more ancient sacred books — the Vedas and Puranas. 

The oral traditions of the life of Tukarama are as numerous as the 
popularity of his writings would naturally lead us to expect. It might be 
interesting to analyse these, with a view to discover what proportion of 
them have been denved from strictly oral tradition, and bow many have 
been drawn from written documents* I have collected a considerable 
number which seem generally traceable to the written nar rati vesj'— with 
which, on the whole, they tolerably well agree 

The written documents in which the life of Tukarama is contained, are 
the Bhakta LiMmriia and the Bliakti Vijaya* The former contains 
by far the fuller statement. It is a work written in Marathi verse? con^ 
slsting of 10,794 ovya (each ovi being longer than a s^loha oiihe un- 
usiitublia metre). It was composed by Mahipati, a Brahman resideiit 
at Taharahad, near the Godavari river, not far from the city of Paithaii in 
the Dakhao, in the year of S'alivahana 1696 [A. D. 17741. 

P According to the Author’s statement, he first composed the Bhakti 

Vijaya^ then a second work called LUdmrita Sdra^ and lastly the 
[ Bhakta LildmrUa. It is of considerable importance to know from what 

sources be obtained the Information which is €^i3bodied in these books. 

: He mentions that the Bhakti veas drawn up from two other 

i; works, one by MdkMJi and another was Udkam^chidyun.f The work 

' of Nabl'uiji? says our author, was written in the ^‘Gwalior language.” 

I There can be little doubt of its being the same as the original Bkakta 

# All (derived from privative, and fracture,— wirlolaie) is an 

ill-ficflned species of religious composition, consisting of couplets which geU" 
3. erally rliyme togeilicr. The lines may he from six to sixteen,^ 


t Hliakti VIjaya, near the commeneeinetit . 
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to which Professor H. H. Wilson refers in his accouiit oi the 
Religious Sects of the Hindus,''* and which he describes as being 
‘^composed by Nabhaji in difficult dialect of Hindi, about 250 year.i 
ago” Our author in the Bhakta Lilamrita, still follows Nabhaji, and 
apparently, oral tradition.f I have hitherto been unable to lay my 
hands on a copy of Nabhaji's work ; but in all probability our author's 
narrative of Tukarama's life has been drawn up solely from tradilloiL In 
the original work of Nabhaji it could not appear, for the simple but snf» 
ficient reason that he seems to have lived before Tiikarama. — •Besiilea 
the above-mentioned woi'ks, a publication is sometimes referred to under 
the name of Tukdrdma Charitra ; but the copy of this which I procured 
with some difficulty, proved to be nothing more than a transcript of the 
account in the Bhakta Lilamrila. That account, it will be admitted is 
sufficiently voluminous, even in the condensed form in which it is sub- 
mitted below ; and to it, in all probability, the whole bulk of the legendary 
now current respecting Tukarama, is finally to be traced. 

The date of Tukarama’s death (or, as our author would say, removal 
1 from earth) was the year of S'alivahana 1571 [A. B. 1649]. BelweeB 
I this and the date of the composition of the following history of his life, 

I there intervenes a period of 125 years. The traditions regarding Tuka- 
\ rama had then the ample space of a century and a quarter to develope 
and enlarge themselves before they were committed to writing ; and in a 
soil so preeminently favourable to the growth of mythological systems as 
is supplied by the Indian mind, the original fasts of the life of the B!ara- 
thi poet undoubtedly must, in that interval, have assumed a shape and 
magnitude widely different from what they originally possessed. In India 
perhaps more than in any other country — and most of all in matters 
connected with religion — Virgil's celebrated description of Rumour w ill 
hold good : ^ 

— ♦ Magnas it Fama per urbes ; 

Fama, malum quo non alhid velociiis uiliim ; 

Mobilitate viget, viresque acqiiirit eundo. 

Parva metu primo, mox sese attoUlt in auras ; 

Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubiia condit. 

^ Asiatic Eesearches ; Voi, XVI. page 8, 
t It is not quite clear whether our author consulted any wfiften documeiit?. 
besides the work of Nabhaji, in' composing ^ the Bhakta Lilamrita. Frobabiv, 
however, he did not.., Certainly he could have consulted no olhe'r work of my 
consequence, or he would have specified it. 
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How far the author of the Bhakta Lilamrita may have altered or ex- 
aggerated the oral legends respecting Tukarama, it is not now easy to 
decide* His account hangs wonderfully well together, and we cannot 
doubt that he must at all events have squared his materials so as best to 
suit Ills purpose, and make their various parts fit- easily into each other ; — 
but very probably he did more than this, and deemed himself warranted 
CO embellish with a lavish fancy the history, of the boasted poet-saint of 
Maharashtra, who had arisen in late and evil days to emulate the virtues 
oftliemost illustrious worshippers of Yishnu. 

My original object in consulting the written records of Tiikarama's 
life was to obtain some credible historical notices regarding a personage 
of so much consequence in the literature and history of Maharashtra ; 
and I had intended merely to draw up a brief summary of what might 
appear really historical in the account, purging it from the vast quantity 
of fabulous matter associated with it But after a careful examination of 
the narrative in the Bhakta LiMoirita, it has ■ appeared desirable to give 
a fair full outline of the entire history* The, presentation of the mytho- 
logical part is necessary as an aid to the solution of a- very interesting 
problem, which the perusal of this narrative suggests* In fact, what wa^ 
originally the sole end in view in the compilation of this account of Tu- 
karama, has become quite a subordinate end* The purely historical mat- 
ter contained in the following narrative might be condensed into forty or 
fifty lines ; nor would one be justified in crowding the pages of this jour- 
nal with a mass of exiravagantmythology, if the value of the materials 
consisted either solely or chiefiy in those historical facts which, although 
interesting and important in themselves, will turn out to be rather few in 
number ; appareat rari nanies in gwgiie msio* But there are other 
considerations wliich appear to demand that a full view be furnished of 
the account which Mahipali has given of, Tuk^ama. 

The following narrative presents a remarkably vivid picture of the 
religious thoiaght and life of the Maratha people. The god Yitthal or 
Yitlioba, whose worship prevails only in 'the Marathi country and those 
districts adjoining to it in which the Marathas have exercised a para- 
iBOuiit influence, is here represented as all in all. The character of 
the deitjj and the worship rendered to him, are deserving of very 
attentive consideration ; they' wdll be found to supply an interesting 
chapter in the history of the religious’ developments of the Indian mind. 
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The paper by Dr. Steifenson on the Bauddho-Vaishnavas furnishes 
important information on this subject ; and the views of the learned writ- 
er will be found to be generally supported by the following docu- 
ments. The subject, however, is still involved in much obscurity, and 
in seeking in any degree to throw light upon it, I have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the remark of M. Burnouf ; “ Le seul moyen de resoudre 
ces questions avec certitude” — he is speaking of questions connected 
with Oriental mythology in general— c’ est de ne pas les traitor prema- 
turement ; nous devons savoir qu’ il faut auparavant demander aux 
textes memes les connoissances positives sans lesquelles la critique man- 
que a la fois de base et d’ objet.”* 

At the same time a literal rendering of the entire voluminous account 
of Tukarama would have been impossible. The style of Mahipati is 
intolerably verbose ; if the Marathi people esteem it only “ linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” the fact only proves the sad corruption of 
their taste, while it forms a notable contrast with the compression of 
thought characteristic of many of the great Sanskrit works,— -the Gita, 
Kaghuvans'a, &.c. 

, A specimen may be here supplied of the style of the Bhakta Lilamrita- 
The 25th chapter with which the account of Tukarama commences, 
opens with nine ovyd in praise of Vithoba. Then follow these words ; 

^TtcTT ^Tffr 

B W 5T€r 

\o 

fJTi# srrr^ 
w iTfir 

fr?: 

qrfr irrtf 

^ Bhagavat Furams j Frcpfac^j p, 2* 
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hi ih/* hfrmrsptiy goml : 

|’/■t Lf olive bt 
II nw '?iri!»*ru the piety ef Tiikiramt, 

And VaikfUi*Ji?i « IffrtI [Vsshftti] he jniiile. 

II br'giniiHii* fully set fnrlii^ 

A**n?*fiurly Itrtir. O ye devotees wiisej 
\Vf50 fhr wnrld's Vai^^hriava heTOj 
Wrij, iiH.ajfsi truly la the world. 

^siiEdni ile» verily 

Ini-rii *rtikarhioa, the Vaishiiava devotee^ 
the worhr?^ sjJuipe-eodowed, 

I'-r the of tlin naiverse was jiicaraated, 

of tii'H elitirnrter are iiiiHee|jtiMe of great eoiifeisalkm ; and 
in general thronu’Loia tli-' folliiiuiig paper, ike iiarralive of Maliipati 
has been riiliiceil fa ii iiftli or a sixth of il« original dimensions. 
Ill iroportaiit |uiHu«rigr»s. however* the iraiislatiou lias been more literal ; 
ill a few (whirli shall he spmfieJ) almos?! eiiiirely so. 

A dee|4y iiilere-dlug i|iiesiion rmiimcled with the legend of Tiika- 
nima refers to tlie sources whence the sentiments have been drawn. 
Wliilt\ as a geiirrai rule, gmi! respect m professed in the folfowing 
liisteij for the VeiLis and Ihinhias, then? is frec|}ieotly a deviatims from 
the doclrii'ies IwiJi of tlic ibrincr mol the laUert*"-a deriaiion which is 
not the* less ilerided* heraiise if mav often have oecorred imeon- 
stioijslj. 

It h liiglily pndjs'iljle tlial the Vilt hah worship with which the pop- 
ular lileraliire of ?iIalMiriiMhira is so dosely interwoven, is a congeries 
of riiaiij diverse inaicrmls. The doctrines of the Bhagavad-GItlt, par- 
titiiiiiirly as iiiler|irc!ed by their great Dnyami%a, have had a powerful 
influence on the opinions of the school* The Bhagavata Pnrana^ Inter* 
preteil by Eksiiaiha* h alio expressly speeihed ih Ihe following account, 
as forroirig pari of the stiidies, of T«k»r£iBa* Similar reference is 
made to Eahir, ** the illiistrious Yatanii devotee/* m Mahipati styles 
him; so that we Imfc a connexion of some sort established between the 
Marathi syslewi and that of those highly mfiisential mystics, the 
Kabir Panlhls ; ami t eoristderahle resemblance will fee found actaally 
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to exist between the twa»*' Again, fclie influence of Buddhism on 
the Marathi system must have been very great, it, as Dr. Ste- 
venson supposes, the god Vithoba himself be nothing more tnau a 
Buddhist sage metamorphosed into a Hindu deity. 

Lastly occurs the question: How^farhas Christianity affected these la- 
ratha legends ? That it has to a considerable extent, is higldy probable* 

A careful perusal of the following legend will reveal nnany ideas 
which are certainly not Brahmanicah How far these may some- 
times resemble Buddhistic notions I am scarcely prepared to say ; 
but it will not escape notice that when the moral tone differs 
from that of genuine Hinduism, it frequently approximates to that of 
the Christian system. Or, if the detection of Christian ideas thus 
leavening a Heathen system demands a test of so much delicacy tliat 
to many minds the experiment may carry little conviction; there re- 
mains an important class of facts possessing a more palpable character, 
which resemble occurrences recorded in the Jewish and Cliristko 
Scriptures. In reading the wonderful acts ascribed to Tukarama, we 
are not unfrequently reminded of Scriptural miracles ; and the co- 
incidences appear too numerous and too marked to be merely accidental. 
The most singular of these coincidences is the assertion that Tuka- 
rama ascended to heaven without dying. It is remarkable that the as- 
sertion is not made regarding any other of the Maratha saints, not 
even of the great Dnyanoba. Certainly one would not have expect- 
ed such a statement in a Hindu system of faith ; more natural, had it 
been desired to exalt Tukaraina in consistency with Hindu ideas, would 
have been such a representation as is given regarding the departure of 
Kabir, W ah' mized with aird It is true that 

in the IVIahabharata, Yudhishthira is represented as journeying by 
the summits of the ifimalaya mountains into heaven, accompanied — 

* Here our inqniiy merj^es in a wider one, that of the origin of Kabir's sys- 
tem. The reform wrought by Kabir seems to have been imraense, Mahipati 
calKshim a Yavana'^, that is, a Musulman. If Kabir was an acUmliy exist- 
ing individual, and not merely the personification ofa system, he probably was 
a Hindu by decent, Muharamadism however seems to have greatly influenced 
liis views. 

I Prof, Wilson on Hindu Sects i Askt, Ees* Vol, XVI p*'55. 
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'•ny ■ hy h!«» hni tb** crnf^cblnift^^ liKJlween ilm dr* 

fit' hi!> ;i^rrin ii?d llirif nf l\*|igribna arv by ih-j mmns so close 
Hii frii|»lit bf* .•^ii|>])-»H;fl. I'hi^ cninplrision of the Marathi legem! re- 
aiiitfis U' imi»‘h tit *fe nt mlial h rerorcfel hi iJio Clirisliaii Scrip** 
tiiwv i aiiil ainiro r\( th* two erefi ereiils to ifhieh' llie ai^ceiit of 
Tiifclriima :i ii is Imfio rill'll to note that in sereral 

pointii if fipi roxiarale?? rmlier to the accent of Elijah iImii that rif Christ 
r»'“Mirj!ilMLirc>4 are laeB, am! as nnfh do not adinli of question ; 
blit their ex|'ilaiiatit.tii In? set aboof xvitli ex eet^di rig can I bn* There 
has Wciu fur a r^^n-idendde ttfiie past, a very decided rebetance on 
the part fd' our flrietitalisii^ lo allow the existenee of Chrw- 

tirui tdemei}t« in Hiiitliiisrn ; and when we remember the reckless 
has^cf tvitli wlnrli ihf« 3Linrier*s ami Fabers of former days so €)%» 


found cir Ihiiideil iHUfirkleiicts wlneli more iboroiigh scholarship lias set 
aside, ic* em srarndy he sttr|ifi'^ed at llie reluctance in question. Stilly 
HiiiifiiiMBi has tincjuehtiomibly been for many generations an edeclic 
systeiti, absorbing and ivssimihifirig mitch from the various forms of 
belief with which it has coroe in coniaci ; to suppose otherwise is 
not only opposed to pliibsophy, but in the face of established facts* 
Tile caiitioii ami Iraridng of Prof* H. H* Wilson give isnportaoee to 
his adfiiission that ** ihe ifKui’" which the West received from the 
East may not have been left unpaid'* ; and that it Is not impossible 
that the Ilinclii rJoclrifies received fresh animation from their tdop* 
tioii by the siifcesj^cirs of Aminoniusf ’* in 'Alexandria. We need 
not now, however, refer to the communication of ideas from the West 
that miiy, or must, li«i*c taken place in the early days of Christiani- 
ty, and partieiilarly when the Syrian Christians planted churches la 
lnclia.|; Whatever iniiieiice the presence of J^ws, Syrian Christaios, 
and Miisatraans may have had in diiiising' over India ideas ultimately 
traceable to the Old and New TestamenlSj niay all come into consider- 
alien as Additional exndence corroborative , of the point now contended 
for ; but even were the whole of the support thus afforded, to be swept 
awayq the iotermlxtiire of Clirisliaii ideas with the Marathi legends 
would still be easily expliiiied. The jPortugiiesa arrived in India in 
1498; and from an early date in the sixteenth century were indefatlgably 

• MaWbtilirati, Forwi, \ Cale. Edit* ¥oi. if. pge,ff4« 

f Parana p* lx. ^ \ 'v 

'■ I Cosinaa lttdicsopi«a$t?« tells ua lit fouud Chriitlau ohureiies 'in Caltiane . 
*-ap»&fen% the one near E<MUlwiy,---li4le. (Malabar •?},■■■' and* 

(l>yW«4He wrete in A. 0. W. k' • ■ , ' 
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active in endeavouring to extend their religion. Portuguese Missiorsa-* 
ries were welcome guests at the courts of Akbar and Jehanglr ; and 
the singularly eclectic system of relig.on devised by the former of 
these Emperors, together with the public religious discussions at court io 
which the PortugueseMissionaries took part, must have widely diffused an 
acquaintance with the leading ideas of Christianity/^' Again, the important 
settlements formed by the Portuguese in the Maratha country— Goa, 
Bassein, Revadanda, Bombay,— the numerous conversions which took 
place,— the very violence they employed in propagating their views,— 
must all have conspired to direct the attention of the Maraihas to 
the Christian religion. It is hardly conceivable that Tukaruma, who 
died exactly two hundred years ago, after having lived within eighty 
miles of Bombay and apparently visited it or some other importeut place 
near it (see infra), sliould not have heard of the religion of the war- 
like, energetic, and proselytizing foreigners ^ who had been in the neigh- 
bourhood for 150 years. The biographer of Tukarama, who wrote 
125 years later still, cannot surely with any shadow of rea- 
son be imagined ignorant of an event so vitally affecting the destinies 
of his own nation and religion, as the extension of the Portuguese 
dominion and the Christian faith. And if acquainted with the facts 
recorded of the great Pounder of Christianity, the prophets and the 
apostles, what more likely than that he should appropriate, when it 
could safely be done, those boasted evidences of an actively hostile 
system, to the support of his own,— what more natural than for Mahi- 
pati to labour to glorify his Vaishnava hero — the teacher of the 
world— incarnate for the salvation of the universe^*, by investing 
him with attributes and honours rivalling in Hindu estimation those 
of Jesus Christ himself ? The case of the once famous Apollonius of 
Tyana will at once ccc%r to those familiar with the early history of 
Christianity, as strikingly parallel with what we suppose to have occur- 
red in that of Takararna, 

It is quite possible that the following facts of Tukarama^s life 
may not appear to some to possess all the resemblance now asserted, 
to facts recorded in . the Christian Scriptures. But a moment's 

The learned Feizi was directed by Akbar to make a Persian translation 
of th6 Gospels. Two of Jehangir's nephews embraced Christianity with his 
full permission. 
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reilectioii will convince us that ideas appropriated by ooe system 
from auoiber are not simply transplanted as they stood iii their 
native soih but are necessarily morlified, in accordance with the ge- 
nius of the system into which they are transferred. Every day's 
experience proves that when Christian ideas are inculcated m those 
who are familiar only with Hinduism, they are seldom at drsl rightly 
apprehended ; the shapCj the colour they assume are so far changed that 
a careful scrotiiiy is rei^iiired liofore the parentage can be detected. 
What applies to the traoference of words from one‘nafipn to another, 
holds good ill respect to the transference of ideas. Comparative phi- 
lology has demoiiStrated the close emniexion that exists between vocables 
ill imiurnerabie instances in which it had entirely escaped the unlatored 
eye and ear.- Ideas are snbjecUo a like modification of form, which 
conceals their original, although their essence may have remained iioal-* 
terecL It would be wholly unreasonable to suppose that Christian ideas 
could he transferred into a system so alien in its spirit to that in which 
they arose, as Ilinciiiisiii is, without being, as it were, reemi,-^ without 
snstalning alterations sufficient fo impose upon the casual observer. 
There may be near relationship, ivhere there is little superficial resem- 
Maoce. Yet, oirllm other hand, resemblance does not necessarily involve 
relationship. We are not at liberty to infer from the mere liict of the 
same ideas being found in two different systems of thought, that there 
has been a commimication from tlie one system to the other, or that both 
systems have necessarily drawn from a common fountain, unless indeed 
that conuBon fountain be the human mind, which, amid endless vari- 
ety of outward circiimslaimesi remains true to certain grand original 
laws impressed upon It by the Author of our being. The deteruanaiion 
then of the extent to which one system of thought has been indebted 
to anollier^ while it is one of the rnosl iuterestlng, is at 'the same time 
one of the most iliffieidt tasks, miih W'hieh critieism has to deal A full 
snd accurate arquaintance with Ifjstorieal facia is a primary requisite to- 
wards the solution of the problem ; but In truth a mkuius of a higher 
order than mere erudition is required, for the question touches some of 
the deepest points both in philosophy and religion. 

It is with exceeding interest that I have perused, since the above re- 
marks were wriifen, the review of the Prem Sagar in the recently pub- 
lished second foliime of If. Garriii de Tassj’s Huimre de h FJlierU-^ 
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iure JEndoui et Hlndoumnl The learned professor coDtends that there 
exists a striking analogy between many points” in the life ot Jesns 
Christ and that of Krishna as set forth in the Preni-Sagar, and par- 
ticukr!}^ bet?;een the doctrines of the Gospel and those expounded in 
the Hindu work ; and he holds that the resemblance is owing to an- 
cient Oriental traditions regarding the Messiahs or future Christj and lo 
the history of Jesus Christ himself, brought into India from the earliest 
times of Christianity.” The first idea suggested by the perusal of M. 
Garcin de Tassyk remarks, is the change that has taken place in the 
spirit animating Oriental studies, when a scholar of the name of M. Garcin 
de Tassy can venture to refer so important a part of Hindu mythology as 
the popular account of Krishna, to Christianity as its ultimate source. For 
the principle is one of very wide application, and will affect a large per- 
tion of the contents of the Puranas as v/ell as the Prem-Sagar. A 
profoundly interesting inquiry it would be— and no less intricate than 
interesting — to determine how far the cornnmnication of Christian ideas 
to India in the early days of Cliristianity, may have affected that great 
reconstruction of Hinduism, which took place after it had proved vic- 
torious in the war of extermination it waged with Baddhismj—a recon- 
struction which is exhibited to us in the Puranas. M. Garcin de Tassy 
will probably not have the general suffrages of Orientalists in his favour ; 
but, although he cannot well bo said to have proved his point, it is per- 
fectly possible that fuller investigation may corroborate, Instead of invali- 
dating, the view be so ably and strenuously supports, in the mean- 
time, whatever measure of probability may be conceived to belong to the 
opinion of the learned professor, becomes a powerful a fortiori argument 
in favour of the belief that Christian elements have been incorporated 
with tlie story of Tukarama. If the early introdiictioii of Christian ideas 
into Upper India be a mat^rof probability, the early introduction both of 
Christian ideas and Christian people into Western and Southern India, 
is a matter of certainty. Moreover, Christianity was early planted all 
along the great routes of commerce between India and the West ; and 
even so late as the days of Marco Polo in the ISth century, the people 
of Socotra were baptized Christians and had an Archbishop,” It was 
however remarked above, that with all the evidence deducible from this 
early introduction of Christianity we can easily dispense, and rest the 
explanation of the approximation of the later Marathi legends to 
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Christian facts ami ideas, solely on the ktroduelion of the religion of 
the Portiiguese. 

Before disrnissifig tli*u subject, it rimy be observed that if the view nm 
supported regarding liie origin of the story of Tukarama* correct, 
one might expi^cl that the inHuence of Romamsm, in those particulars in 
which it diverges from Froteslaotism^nriighlbeprettydistincllyiimrl-* 
ed in tki folk)wiiig narrative;— and such wauW seem k fact to be the 
case* Tlic reailcr who is acquaiiiled with the 
books of a sunilar character, 


Abta -Sanctorum** .'or 
will occasionally fancy he hears in the his- 
tory of Trikaniraa the echo of raonkisli legends and the achievements of 
saints'* of the iniddle ages» 

Finally, whatever cor'cliision may be formed respecting the origin of 
these Mariilhi legends, the legeucis themselves will retain their interest 
unimpaired. The character of tho Vaishmva hero-saiuF* as delineated 
by Mahipati is iiitemled to present the very of a holy man 

and peeiiliar lavcmrile of the Deity. Lei the picture be examined in m 
spirit of mere dry aiUlciiiariauism, but with that hearty concern with which 
it behoves us to fioiKler the? cotieeptkns of millions of hunian beings on 
the highest of ail subjects,— conceptions which to Ibis day powerfully 
sway the iTiincls of the mass of the MaraiM nation. It is true we shall 
be here engaged with wdial may be termed the “morbid anatomy^’ of the 
human mind ; but that study is not less essential to the right investiga- 
tion of man^s spiritual constitution, than the study of the morbid anatomy 
of the body Is to the inc|uirer into his material nature. 

A feeling of impalleiiee may sometimes arise during the perusal of the 
following riarralive, and the reader may be templed to throw it away in 
disgust. For it niiist be aclmiited that Mahipati, m his anxiety to pour- 
tray his hero’s inuoeence of mind, has overstepped the boundary between 
the childlike and the chiltlbli ; willing to exalt ^^is simplicity^ he has de- 
graded him into a downright simpletoiK In this, Tukarsma has scarce- 
ly had justice done him ; his writings leave a far more favourable im- 


* I observe, lince the greater part of the above was written, the following 
seiiteiice in Pr, Stev«n#^6n*a aceoiinl of the Bastddho-Vablmavas, “ Bow 

far a partial tfiiqiitiiilaiice with Cliristianlly m kfroduced Into India by the 
Porl«g;»€i« aod otiieri, may or may not have tended to give a greater promi- 
nence to the la»t inentiwieii ptrtknlar forgiving injiirtesaiiii repaying evil 
with, gcodj if woiilil b# ifitcreslliif, altlioiigh perhapf dllBciiit,, to iscerltiii/’' 
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pression of his good sense than the delineation of his biographer ; and 
in a word, we have here sometimes a caricature in place of a picture. 
Yet, with all its blemishes, the following narrative contains an element of 
common sense, and a comparatively correct estimate of moral relations, 
which are wantinjg* in the histories of Brahmanical gods and demigods, 
and Buddhist and Jaina sages. In spite of all the vagaries of Tukara- 
raa, we feel we can generally understand him, — we share some feelings 
in common with him ; whereas even a Buddhist or a Jaina saint (such as 
Mabavlrain the Kalpa Siitra)seems as entirely severed from our acquaint- 
ance and s 3 'mpathies, as if he belonged to another planet, or an entirely dif- 
ferent system of worlds. The philosopher Hegel has affixed to the Hindu 
mind the distinctive epithet of maassloSf tliat is, measttreless, proportio7i‘^ 
hss» While possessed of much acuteness, it has evinced itself to be almost 
wholly devoid of that faculty with which the ancient Greek mind was 
so richly endowed,— a fine sense of fitness, proportion, harmony. Even so, 
doubtless, Malnpati very frequently offends against the modesty of 
Nature but yet, his ideas will appear sober, rational and consistent, 
when placed side by side with the tremendous reveries of the earlier my- 
tholog-ists of India, whether of orthodox or heterodox schools. No ar- 
gument was based in the above remarks on this pervading element of (com- 
parative) good sense and correct moral perception ; but it would seem to 
prove still more convincingly than any series of facts and ideas that 
might be separately specified, that these later Marathi legends have been 
powerfully affected by an element entirely foreign to the proper Hindu 
system. 

Bhakta Lflamrita : Chapter XXV. There was a man of the S'lidra 
caste, named Yis'wambhar, by occupation a shopkeeper, The custom pre- 
vailed in his family of going regularly on pilgrimage toPandhaii [Pandhar- 
pfirj. When Viswambhar tsjas come of age, at his mother’s request lie he* 
gan to visit that city every ckiiddsi [11th and 22nd of the month]. He 
continued to do so for eight months; in the ninth, he had a vision 
in which the god Vithoba thus addressed him : O my worsliip* 

per, on thy account I have come to Dehu.” * Having thus spoken, 
the god appeared to withdraw into a clump of mango trees. Vis- 
wambhar, when he awoke after seeing this vision, told the matter to 
his neighbours and friends, who then accompanied him to the 
clump of mango trees. They perceived a delightful odour as they ap- 
proached it; sweet-smelling fiowers, and fragrant powder sur- 

rounded them. Still they saw no trace of Vithoba. On this it occurred to 
Vis' wambhar to dig up tlie ground, whereupon a voice from heaven was 

A. village about 12 miles from Pima. 
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heani lliu! Lad ccijriie lo Delui on account of VisV/afoLhar ; 

and tiKit”lU*y inn^l di>T njt tlifc ^nnis^ci with their haiKls only, mul without 
any Tury ehcvcd, unri tbond hi Ihe ground fragrant powders ami 

iuliihis In ahiirnLuirc : and \t‘sl < f all the inmae of TithoH was found. 
They cairicd fhe ifiiaiu l)thn, and set it up by the bank of the river 
I nd ray a I i. 

YiJwamhhar hail f«f> the elder named Hari, the younger Mtikiind. 
Both of Ihniii fiiuiid t inplriyiuf hI In the service of the king. Then they sent 
thfii* wivr^^ am! their mother. Their mother (whose name 
was Amiii) Imd lliiicc a which she W’ss eonimanded to return to 

BchiJ. Acforfiir»t:ly wW»i-d lu reiuni*' but her sons would not eon- 
sent. Shn l.ad iliiTt a bujifh vision, in which ’she wm told that a siidtlen 
calaitiii)' w'ould ti',! oiri-auli Lrr sons, at a parUcul.'Sr hour that \ery day. 
She told tiicmibc v'i^lun, umi heyi'.-.n to ivcop bitterly ; but the sons iaiigh- 
cd ut her fears, llmt d.i * , w LLc they were sitting engaged in coiiversalion 
aUer llieir nmndiii n.* al. an order ai rived from tf-.e king that they should 
inslanll} prit‘cm d to llu* fn'lil The Simsdal so, and both fell. 

On this, lie' wife o| iLc }'uim,rer son IMukiuni died^a Sali ; whidi the 
wife of the cldiO dbl lod do, as ^tlie was pregnant at t!te time, Amai then 
took the ialt«u‘ ami %<: inoved !*i DaliUj from wluch, alter some time, when 
she found it ililficidi for both to tbid support, slur sen! her daughter* iii*law 
to Maher. Amai wio’ Ihii? left ilone, in e?clrciye old age, and biind ;nml 
then Vilhob,! in !!jC i'biiuof her son, and Uakhuiiidi [his vvifej in the form 
ofherdaugliler-indaw on fan* for some) ears, and when she died, per- 

formed the foiu'uvd crniinoiKcs. Her daughter-in-law who lived In a iK*i- 
beniriug villay<y, tui hearing of AinaTs death, came with her son to per- 
form the iiercS'ssviry < ernriofocrs, and 'was greatly astonished Id leant that^, 
all had already i.»ceri diiiy priforinccl by the sou of the deceased. 

Chaptkji XX¥!. 1 fic grands.'m of Aumi was named ¥ilhob€. The 

blessing of flic gml rchled cm iiiin iimi Ids mother. His son was called 
PaiMji* witosi:* son wm Xankar, who«e son whs Kanhyil, whose son was 
BolhoW. Bollifd-'ii spent *i4 tears in pilgrimages awl tdher redigitms ser- 
vices, at the cihI of tvliich |»ci'iod the god Tithoha extended his special 
favour lo him. The three gods came to him in a dream awl promised 
him three sons. His wife Kaiikai ti?Rt bora a son by the grnce of Siva 
who was fuiiiicd Suviiji ; Ibcit a sceorul by ilia grace cd* Vishnu, nai«e.d 
Tukarama ; then a I bird iiy the grace of Brahmadeva, named Kanhd. Al 
the giving of a name hi 'ritldrdma, nnd all the drdngi therewith connect- 
ed, Kulauifil [RakhuiOHi J came and brought pknly of monej with her. 
The marriages of llie^c Ihrce sons were celebwated wiOj^ great »|dendoiir. 
When Bulliiilri fotswl IjiirfS.f’lf'geUlngold, be wished lo resign all Ills world- 
ly biHiness into the hands of Saiaji ; but Savaji refused lo accept it, awl 
it was Ibeii cnlrmilccl !o Tnkaraioi. ^ ^ 

Tukfira'iids wife was tdlliclcd witiuwllima, on which aceounl his parents 
procured for him fliRclauglder of Apajt Giilba, ofFuoiC^ as second wife. 
Some time after, his pnrerds died, as also the wife of tSavaji his brotlierd 
wha thareiificm became an ascelics and spent his tinjte in travelling as a ijil- 
grim to holv places, siidi m the se%*en* holy cities, the twelve Jyoti lia-j 
gasf , Piishlar anti oihers.^ 

* Tlicie arc Ayodbyti, lllatliiinb llayi, Kasi, Kaariii, lljjayani, I>w4ml6, 

f Tliesi aw So»att4ik 5f»lhksmsia, Maliaiitth Onkiir Miiidhati, Fwll Watjanidi, 
N&psvar, Eiinwvar, Tf?a«l»ik«var, Ktel Ylsmvar, Bhimi Sanktr. BadnkedAr, 
ebwiten#svar. Thiwc are d«fiirai#d to Mm. 
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Chapter XXVIL Aftev this, Tukaraina’s -afiViirs got in^o disorder. 
He had a shop, but was imsuccessful in business. He then began to 
carry loads on bullocks and laboured night and day ; after whicii, he twice 
borrowed money and carried on business, but with no better issue than 
before. He borrowed money a third time, but was at last driven to sell 
his trinkets. His friends however exerted themselves ; they obtained some 
commissions for him, and borrowed money on his behalf, earnestly ex- 
horting him to have nothing to do with the worship of Yithoba. His 
wives -now became violent against him ; and so, loading some !)uliocks, 
he set out on a journey. ’ His bullocks were four in number. Of these, 
three fell sick on the way and died, — one only remaining. His fellow- 
travellers became quite tired of his continued religious exercises, and gave 
him the slip. Tukar6.ma was thus left alone ; night came on, and wind 
and rain accompanied the darkness. Tukarama knew nothing of the road. 
On this Vithoba, in the guise of a traveller, came up to him and shewed 
him the way. They arrived at the river Indrayani while it was greatly 
swollen. The god, however, placed his sudarshan* on the water, and 
safely conveyed Tukarama and the bullock across the torrent. 

When the people of Behu heard that Tuka had arrived, they came 
about him and pressed him to abandon the worship of Vithoba, saying that 
all who were his votaries were reduced to poverty. f They bitterly re- 
proached Tukarama for his adherence to the god. 

After this Tukarama hlied three sacks with pepper and proceeded to the 
Konkan. When he sat by the bandar for the purpose of selling, some 
people came and stole it. On this, Vithoba, assuming the appearance of a 
sipahi of Tukarama ’s, paraded through the town scolding the people. Then 
taking the taxes due to Government, in the form of a public officer, he 
brought the money to Tukarama. The two afterwards dined together. 

Chapter XXVIII. Tukarama was proceeding on his journey home 
with the money thus obtained, when a sharper met him, and cheated him 
into parting with it for some brass'rings, which, being gilt, were taken by 
Tukarstma for gold. He presented these as payment of his debts ; but his 
creditors soon discovered the quality of the rings and were mightily in- 
censed against him. 

The name of Tukdramn^s first wife was Rukmai, and that of the sec- 
ond Avail', otherwise Jijai. The latter raised the sum of two hundred 
rupees on her own credit. With this sum Tukarama purchased a quantity 
of salt, and proceeded tow^ards the Bdleghat. He there sold the salt, and 
purchased gill [molasses], which again he sold in a city. As he was re- 
turning home with his mo^rey, a Brahman who had to pay a fine of two 
hundred and fifty rupees, came to the village in which he iiad put up, and 
begged Tukarama to help him, Tukdrama at once gave him the two 
hundred and fifty rupees. 

For ibis, Tukarama would certainly have been beaten by his wife Arab. 
To prevent this, Vithoba assumed the form of Tukarama, and going to 
the mivakdr got a settlement of the ivhole account, and an acknowledge- 
mentofits payment, and moreover gave him five pagodas as a present Yor 
Avail. In the meantime, the other wdnis arrived, and the circumstance 
of Tukarania^s having given 250 Rupees in charily was everywhere talked 
of, and his character was thought to be ruined. 

* * Or, c/iajJrm.-— The discus of Vishnu, 

t The worship of Vishnu is conceived especially to lead to poverty. 
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After lliiivj lliiiiv's hrrame \ery dear,— two puyakk of iinuo were sihd lor 
a rupee ; people fjeijun to die oi' liiiop^er, auc! eattle ilied, Tukaniioa 
his sacks anti the iirctuijreuituls of his Inillocks aiHlhfuight 2 pthjaihs ol 
gi’aiti. Wheii that wus douCj iiis elder wife died of hunger. The rate 
tiicn was one ser*' for a rupee. 

When Tiikariuiia was kI years old, he had to engage in worldly alhdrs ; 
whtii lie w'us IT, his parents died ; when he was IS', his sisterdn-law’ died ; 
w’hen 20, his elder wile and his son died ; when 23, he became bankrupt. 
Thereafter, Le remuincetl all worldly einploymeiits, and proceeding l« 
Bhuiidianaili,^ a luounUdn to the west of BehUjSat dfwni in religions con- 
leiiii’dalion, fasiing at llie smie time for T dnys. On the seventh day, 
the gnil apfieared to him, Ksinhobfi his brother at the same time was 
fasting and going abotit in search of Tiikaranm, whom he found on tlm 
seveiithday. 

ilfter Tukiiraiiiu had fasted 7 days, Ihe god a.'isnmed the form of a terri’' 
bk‘, hnge, bJaek, serpent ; and appumadiing Tnkdrama, moved moral about 
him, inud'lds^'iiig, and with hood displayed, Tnkarnnia sliut iffs eves am! 
sat culm. TheretipHii a voice from heaven was heanl, saying: It the 

god in serpent's form ; fear not ; look nf himd^ Tukarahna said in Ids own 
mimi : *'Xo, I am Vithobahs worsldpper ; I look only alhim.'* Then the 

serpent rauished, and \dthc>fr-i, i:i fotir-anned form, appearcMl, 

ChiAPTKii XXIX, The two lirothers now proceeded to Dchii, nnd re- 
freshed themselves vufh food, Tukarfatia then renounced all worldty nj- 
fairs, and taking all the bonds and papers regarding money due to his 
father, he threw half of them into the Indrayaid, and gave the rest to his 
broilHn*, whose allhirs he separated from his own. From that day he 
«sed to sit on the mountain Bhamhamith, in religious meditation, during 
the day, or occasioimlly he sat among the karansa bushes by the sklo ot 
the river Indrayani ; and after sunset he used to to the temple in the 
village, and tmke recWdiUms (kaihu), 

A certain ciiltiviUor employed Tukarama to watch his field, promising 
to pay him six pityaiiR of grain (zondhala) when the harvest was over. 
He then went himself to purchase some grain at a distance. Tukarama sal 
down on the wooden erertioiriiUhe midsrof the field, but did not drive away 
the birds, saying : These are God’s creatures like myself; if I, a wor- 

shipper of Vishnu, frighten them away, it will be grievous wrong.’’ Ac- 
cordingly the birds came, and ate tlic grain, while Tukurumasut wrapped in 
religious meditation. At noon he said to the birds : '‘Now you must be 
thirsty ; go and drink,” In the evening he said: It will get dark upon 

you, quickly now go home, and come back tomoripw.” This happened d«y 
after day for a month. Then the eidtivator came back and 011 setu'ng his 
field, fell into a rage. The villagers became mediators between hini and 
'.rukarama. Tukarama said ; “ he told me to sit and watch the birds ;t 
which 1 did.” The villagers however decided that Tuk^rdma should pay 
two khandis of grain to the cultivator, and keep the rest for hiwscH. 
The cultivator agreed. They went to the field, and lo ! the gram was now 
quite thick. The cultivator now demanded to have his written agreement 
back, but they would not give it, and he received his two khancUs oi gram, 

ICquivaknit to 2 Bombay sors. At. present (P’eb. I84>8} good rice is selling in Bombay 
at the rale or;30 sers the nipec. Tukarama however ate zmidkabh wdiich is sdtitig ai 


v'.f-' ■ . 
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the whole was threshed, Tukgtrsin'ia had 15 khaiidis ; bill he wouhi 
not accept of it, and the people stored it up in the house of Maha 
'Pant.''"' 

Chapter XXX. The price of this grain went to repair the ternpie ot 
Vithobab 

Tukarama at first possessed no lore : wiierefore he now coromiUed to 
memory the sayings of ancient sages, such as the abhangas^ ol Nunuuleva, 
and the sayings of Kabir the Yavana devotee. He collected a correct ccpy 
of the works of Dnyaneswar, and the tikd on the Bhagavat, composed by ar^ 
avatar of Vishnu, Ekanath. These books he easily mastered. lie also 
diligently noted the narration^of the Bhagavat regarding S'rf Hari [Kristi- 
na] ; also the Yoga Vdsishta, and the Amritanubhava.^’*' 

Avail, the wife of Tiikarama,\vas an ili-tempered woman, and was bitter- 
ly opposed to the god Vithoba. She was a faithfal wife, however, and used 
to travel daily the distance of 3 kos [6 miles] to the mountain where her 
husband was, carrying his (bod ; and she would not touch any thing till he 
had eaten. One day she was goingto him with some water iuid a piece of 
bread, when a large thorn stuck in her foot, on which she fell and fainted 
away. Vithoba came to her and restored her, whereupon tlie two pro'ceed- 
eibto the mountain. They all sat down to dinner ; Vithoba wa.s first serv- 
ed, and receiverl all the bread. Then said the- god, ‘‘Now serve Tukarama.’' 
The basket was then again uncovered, and found to contain abundant pro- 
visions of various kinds. They all dined ; and as there was no water (it 
having been spilt when Avali fell), Vithoba told i\vali that she would find 
water in a particular spot. She went and found a spring there, when she 
lifted up a stone. Said ilvaii, “The producing of water here is marvel- 
lous indeed.-’’ Vithoba then told Tukarama not to go so far from hotae, as 
bis wife had so much trouble in reaching him. 

Chapter XXXI. One day Avali went behind the house to bathe, and 
laid her garment on the wall — a petticoat given her by her father, and her 
only one.t Meantime a poor Brahman’s wife came and begged the gar- 
ment for herself. Tukara'ma told her to take it and go away quickly. 
Avali then seeing her petticoat was gone, remained fretting behind the 
house, unable to enter it. At this time a large number of her relatives had 
arrived with an invitation to a marriage, and were searching for her. The 
god, seeing the distress of his votary’s wife, threw a garmtmt of yellow 
silk upon her, in which she entered the houfee and dazzled them all with 
the splendour of her dress. 

After this Tukarama did many other acts of kindness. When he saw any 
one oppressed with a burden, he would carry it himself. He would shew tra- 
vellers the isdwadij or the temple, to rest in. When a traveller's feet were 
swollen, he would pour warm water on them, and rub them with his hands. 
To old cast-off cows and bullocks he would give grass and water, and 
stroke them kindly. He would put down sugar, ghee, and flour, for the 
ants to eat. He greatly lamented ifhis foot trampled any insect to death. 
When a crowd were listening to religious recitations, he" would fan them. 
He would feed the hungry. When no water was found on the road, he 
would put a vessel of water for weary wayfarers. He always told the 
truth. He gave medicine to sick, solitary, travellers. 

* The two last mentioned works were written, says our author, by Dnyanesvar. Possi- 
biy, however, DnyAnesvar is but a mythical personage. His name resembles the term 
Bnydni (or wise) applied to Kabir. 

t These things are specified on purpose to skew the poverty of Tukarama, 
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The peo[4e ofDehu used to go to market at the village of Nanalakhya 
IJmbaru. There was a poor old woman among them, on whom Tular'^'ma 
had compassion. He asked her what she went to do. She said : go 

to bring oil.” He offered to carry her there on his hack; but at her re- 
quest lie let her stay behind, and brought her oil. What he lirought W’ould 
’ inly'a week, but it lasted a very long period. When tliis 
ally known, many people brought money to 
, ' . ' 1. 'b'He ioqlc 

'' How much shall I put 
The o-ilraan:';.. 
'k'.-toDehii, and the' 
y. But the quantity in 
Aval] complained that her husband 
;de said Ihey applied to 


have sufficed o; 

circumstance became gene!\ ^ , 

Tukarama and tyamboo vessels'in immense numbers to hold oil. He took 
the money and vessels to the oil man, who asked 
inr' '‘I know not,” said Tukarfima, "doas you think best, 
poured oil into the vessels, which Tukdrama carried bac 
people recognizing their properly, took them away 
each corresponded with the sum paid. J 
was niade to cairy loads like a bullock. The peop 
Tukun'una, hecau'se the oil brought by him lasted a very longtime. ... 

One day his wife said : “To day is the sraddlia [festival for the 3Ianes] ? 
of your ancestors, but tliere is nothing in the house.’’ Tukarama said : i 
shall go and procure some vegetables ; \vc shall cook them.” He went and 
laboured all day in reaping wheat. In the meaiitime his wife awaited his-g 
return. Y.ithoba knowing what Tukarama was about, a^ssmoed his form and 
came into the house carrying a bundle of things for cooking; then, inviting 
the people of the village, he made ready the sraddha and the dinner. He ■ 
then said, 'T must now return the cooking-vessels to their owners,” and 
disappeared with them. Tukarama by this time was returning home with 4 
sheaves (the pay of his day’s woik) on Ids head. Tl>ese came in contact 
with a bees’ hive, and the bees, irritated, settled on Tukarama and stung 
him. He would not drive them away, saying, “ This is my ancestors’ feast- 
day ; they are come and feeding in the shape of bce.s.” lie went on with 
the rite, spiinkling water here and there. Yilhoba now appeared, and drove 
away the bees. When Tukarama arrived at his house, his wife told him 
all that had happened, at which he was much surprised. Then Yithoba 
and Tukarama dined together. 

Ckaptee XXXil. Tukardrna had a vision both ofVithobfi and Na- 
madeva, and was requested to compose the number of abhangas still 
wanting to complete the intention of Nairiadevn, viz. 5 krores and 51 
lakhs'**'. He commenced and composed 900 ovyd on the lOlh skandha 
[of the Bhagavat] and much poetry besides. 

In Dehii there was a Brahman, Mamhaji, a pretended Sadhu, [holy man] 
whose fame was obscured by that of Tukarajna. Mambaji highly resented 
this and waited for an opportunity to disgrace Tukarama, Tukarama had a 
buffalo (a present from his father-in-law) which one day broke down the 
fence of Mainbaji’s garden and did some mischief, which still farther 
provoked Mamhaji. A large number of people came to the village, and 
Tiikartinia removed the thorns of the fence out of their way* On this, 
Ylambaji rushed on Tukarama and beat him with a thorn-branch tillit 
broke in jdeces, when he seized another and another, till he could no 
longer lift his arm. Tukaram quietly went home ; Avali extracted the 
thorns, and Yithoba relieved him of the pain. That day Mamhaji did not 
come to the kaihd; whereupon Tukarama w^ent to his house, and, pac- 
ifying him, brought him to the meeting. 

The said buffalo was once carried off by two thieves. They had got opi 

.NamRde\'a had intended to make 100 krores, that is, —1, 000, 000, OOO,. 
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a considerable way, when Yithoba appeared in the shape of a tall black fi - 
gure, with a huge cudgel over his shoulder, right in front of (hern. The 
thieves turned to one side, but so did it. Whenever they tried to turn ofl, 
the terrible 6Aii^«-looking shape posted itself in the way. The thieves be- 
came terrified, and taking back the buffalo, bound it in tiie place whence 
they had carried it off. Now’Mhought they, we shall get off’' ; but 
no ! for there stood the ghost, as frightful as ever. So they went to Tuka- 
nima, and confessed alf they had done. ‘‘ If you want the bullock, take 
it," said TukaVama. No," said they, “ we only want to be delivered 
from that frightful ghost". On this Tuka'rama, by mental vision, perceived 
that the god was not there, and he began to invoke his presence. Where- 
upon, in the sight of all, Vithoba entered the temple, with a huge cudgel 
over his shoulder. 

Chapter XXXIII . Avail was wonderfully delighted with the above 
mentioned circumstance, and she gave Tukararna milk at dinner-time. 
Tukardma said it would be much better to offer it to the god. She then 
filled a brass vessel, which Tukararna carried into the temple, and the 
god drank it. This took place many successive days, and Avali began 
to marvel what it could mean. ‘‘How can the image drink T’s^ud 
she to herself. She asked her daughter, whom Tukararna used to take witli 
him to the temple, about it, and the child said, “ Yes, the god really 
drinks," Still Avali would not believe it, and determined to examine 
the naatter herself. So she took a brass-vessel full of milk hissing-hot, 
and applied it to the god's mouth, saying to herself, “ This is my foe !" 
The god instantly turned away his head, and a blister appeared on his 
lip. Whereupon Avali cried : “ So then, there is life in the black stone." 
The god told Tukararna what had occurred. In great sorrow, Tukararna 
went into the temple, and sang the praises of Yithoha. Tlie blister 
then went down; but the wry neck remained, and still remains.^ 

When Tukararna was one day going to Chakan, a swurrn of bees settled 
on his body ; but he would not drive them away, saying ; “ One should 
not spare his own body, when he can do others good." He met many 
travellers, but they would not come near the bees. At last Yithoba, in 
the guise of a traveller, came and drove them away. 

The elder son of Tukararna, Mah^deva, suflfered much from a retention 
of urine, and was on the point of death. Avail, who had anxiously tried 
every kind of medicine, said : “ I will go and cast the child on that blackf 
fscoundrel], who has ruined all our worldly prospects." So saying, she 
took the child to the temple and was going to cast him on the image, 
when Rukmini cried out “Go, the child is well." Avali looked at 
her son, and saw that in truth she must forthwith quit the temple, for the 
boy had obtained complete relief from the malady. 

A Brahman of the name of Gangadhar Maval, belonging to the vil- 
lage Kadas, was Tukara'ma's writer [amanuensis]. An oilman from 
Cli^kan, Santaji Jagnade was his disciple. They both assisted him in 
singing. They abandoned the world and continued with him, 

Vithoba himself appeared in a vision to Tukara'ma on the lOth day of 
the clear moon of Magha and imparted to him the mantra [mystic word] 
Rama-Krishna-Hari. 

The people of Behu shew to tins day the image of Vithoba with the wry neck 
t Viiltoh^i, is the same as Krishna, who is always represented as black. 
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Chapter XXXIV. Avail’s temper was so bad that Tukarama now 
quitted his house, and remained away for two months. However, Avail 
promised to reform, and Tukarama returned home. He instructed her as 
to tlio duty of yielding al! to God. Then, next day, he made her give away 
all their property. Alter this, when Avail had washed some clothes and 
put them out to dry, Rukmini, assuming the appearance of a Mhar woman 
came ftnd begged a garm6nt. Tukdrarniii was loth to refiiso, Jind presont-- 
ed her with Uie clothes, which his wile had laid on the %vaIL When Avali 
found herself thus treated, she look up a stone and ran to the temple, 
intending to break the god’s feet ; but Rukmini appeared and put into 
her hand as much as she could hold of gold coins, and both a sadi and a 
choii:^ . , 

Tukaraina’s fame was now spread abroad, and Chintamian Deva sent 
him an invitation to visit him. Tukarama knowing this in his own mind, 
set out on the road to Chinchawad, and met half-way the bearers of the in- 
vitation. All then proceeded toChintaman Deva, whom they found engaged 
in mental worship, so that Tukarama, not to disturb him, sat down outside. 
Tukarama perceived that Deva’s mind had wandered from his y.orshipto his 
garden, and was occupied with something he had to say to his gardeners. 
When {he two met, Deva asked when he had arrived : arrived,” said Tu- 
kiframa “allhe time when your mind was in your flower-garden.” When 
the time arrived of offering food to the god Ganpali, Deva began to present 
it, whereupon Tukara'ma cried out : The god is not here ; Ganpali is 

gone to the sea, to rescue a worshipper from drowning”. Deva then look- 
ed closely, and after some time he clearly saw the god come back, his silken 
garments dripping with salt water. 

The dishes were now arranged for eating, and Tukdrama requested that 
two might be placed for Yitbob^ and Ganpali. When they were silting 
down to dinner, Deva said : '' Ganpati will not come for me; do you call 
rhim.” On this Tukarama sung two abhangs in praise of Ganpati, who 
forthwith came, and took his seat beside them. Vithoba did the same, 
and Deva made offerings to them. He and Tukarama then dined with the 
two deities, who however appeared to them alone. The other people only 
saw the dishes emptied, 

Tuk4ratna had three daughters, Kasibah', Bhagirathi, and Gangabai. 
When they were marriageable, Avail spoke to her husband on the subject. | 
Nest day Tukarama went out, and seeing the boys playing in the street, | 
he selected three of his own caste, and, calling a Brahman, had them J 
forthwith married to his daughters.! When their flUhers knew of it, they \ 
■made a great feast, and the villages contributed, on the part of Tuk^r^ma, J 
what was required for the four days of the marriage rejoicings. 

A Brahman, the Deshpandya of the Bidpargosnd, anxious to obtain religi- \ 
ous knowledge, sat before VHhoba’s temple at Pandharpdr, fasting for ten { 
da3"s. Vithoba appeared to him in a dream, and bade him go to Alandi, 
to "Dnyanoba, J He fasted in like manner 10 days there, when Dnyanob^ 
appeared and sent him to Tukarama ; whereupon he came to Dehu, Tu- 
karama filled a cocoa-nut with jewels of immense value, and gave it to him 
along with 11 abhangas with this title, Thebest knowledge. The Brahman, 

Paris of female dress. 

t vSiich things are intended to denote the unwoHdhj character of Tukarama. He was 
.indifferent about high or rich connexions. 

t Tlnt’anoha was worshipped at Alandi as a god. 
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as soon as he saw the verses were only in Prakrit, Ounglhein away along' 
with the cocoa-nut; and returned to Alandi. I ukaraina sent a letlei to 
Aiantii of 13 abhangus^ whereupon Dnyanoha drove the man away. t\ow, 
this cocoa-nut had come from a merchant of Ahmedabrui, who liad hiie(t 
it with jewels to the value of a lakh of Rupees ; he drst offered it to 

Dnyanoha, but afterwards at his request sent Tukarama the gift. 

The Piiranika of the RajaSivaji had among his people a silly Brahman 
called ICandoba. He came to Tukarama and received from hirathecocoa- 
mitaiKl the eleven From the study of the latter he acquired such 

a wonderful acquaintance with the Bhagavat, that S'ivaji heard oi it, and 
made pre^^etits to Komia S'haslri (as he was now ealied), and expressed 
a strong desire to see ffikarama. 

Chapter XXXV. Tukarama visited the village of Lolio, where he 
was most hospitably entertained. Among the rest a poor old woinaO; 
v/ho gained her livelihood by bodily labour,, prepared a least. ^ Her dwell- 
ing rested on the wall of a largo bouse close by it, the wnU of which in d 
bent to one side after heavy rains, and was about to fall. Tukarama, see- 
ing the poor woman in distress lest all her prep -‘.rations should go for 
nothing, said to her : ‘‘Don’t be afraid ; the wall shall stand till your 
feast is over.” Four days after, the feast took place. Afterwards, they 
removed every thing froin the house, and forthwith it fell. The religious 
recitation connseted with the feast had to be held elsewhere. 

There was a learned man in Wagholi, called Ramesvar Bliat, who 
seeing the renown Tukarama was gaining, was p-eatly displeased. He 
went to the Diwan and said : “This feilo^v explains the Vedas, and cele- 
brates the importance of the navie solely ; and for the.se leasons, he ouglit 
to be expelled the village.” The Diwan wrote to tliat effect to the Patil, 
and other officers in Dehu, who were sorely distressed at the order. Tu- 
karaina when he saw the letter, proceeded to the house ofRarneswar, who 
told him to desist from making any new verses, and to bring all the old 
ones, and throw them into the river. The verses were brought, sewn in 
the form of volumes, and were cast in a bundle into the Iridrayani. 
Whereupon, Tukarama composed 19 abhangas^ in lamentation over the 
sad event. — This Ramesvar used to proceed from time to time to 
Puna to worship N%esvar. Once he was on his way thither, when he 
bathed in a well belonging to a /aA'w. The fakir in anger cursed him, 
wishing that he might feel his whole body burning. This look place. Two' 
disciples who accompanied him said, “confess your fault, and ask Ihe/a- 
/ar’s forgiveness.” “ How can I, a Brahman, fall at a Mu-'alinan's feet 1” 
said he. He pot on wet clothes, and proceecled to Alandi, where he sat in 
supplication before Dny^noba, with a pitcher of water dripping on him 
from a tree over his head. There also lay Tukarama, mourning^the loss 
of his poems, upon a stone before Dnyanoba’s temple. The god vouch- 
safed a vision regarding the poems on the 33th day at night. He told 
the people that the books were dry and unharmed in the river, and that 
they would yet float, like so many pumpkins. They did so, next morning. 
There were some swimmers among the people who straightway jumped 
into the water and laid hold of them. Tukarama wrote 7 abkangasim this 
joyful occasion. 

Dnyanoba, in a vision, told Rameswar to go to Tukarama to be cured ; 
who accordingly sent one of his disciples with a letter of confession and 
supplication, being afraid of going himself. Tukfir^ma, in return, sent him 
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ail ahhan^, and \\hen he had perused it, straightway the bundng left hhn. 
From that time Ramesvvar became Tuka'rama’s disciple. 

Chapter XXXYL The /a/;y* on hearing this was amazed, ami set 
out to visit Tukararna. On the way he asked alms at the house of ChintiJi • 
man Dev.a. The Si rvanls supplied him abundanUy : but his pumpkin 
could not he filled, 'i'heii Deva came himself and calling for riddhi and 
slddhi^ filled the vessel, and gave it to him. The fakir then proceeded 
to Dehu, and asked aims at ihe house of Tukarama. Avali angrily re- 
pulsed him, but the child Gangahai filled her little hand wdlh ilour and 
was going to give it. Avaii caught her hand, and look out some of the 
dour; the rest the cdiild threw into the raendicanFs vessel, which it inuoc- 
diatelj filled. T]ie/o/»,Tr in astonishment cried: Whatl are you Tu- 
kdivima F’ “ Are you a fool said the girl : Tukaramvi is in the temple,^’ 
The fakir wTnt ami found Tiikarama, ai d remained with him two dar.s. 

One night, a woman met Tukarama alone and tempted her to the com- 
mission of sin with her. Tukarama rebuked her, and sent her away. 

A Brahman, having to pay a debt of ten thousand Rupees, was sitting v 
in supplication before Dnyanobaks temple. In a vision he was instructiMi | 
to go to Tukara'ma. He did so and was again sent to a kdsftr [coppersmith,] } 
who gave Idm two smnli copper coins in charity. Tukarama took them, ami ] 
touching them with a stone, turned lliem into gold ; but as -this was not 
sufficient, he turned his cepper sacrificial vessels also into gold. 

The 4Tbdr,seeingthis, thought Tukarama must be possessed ofthe pari&.A 
and began to pay him court in every possible way. After a year, a won- 
derful event occurred. The /t'dsar had procured S6 bullock loads of tin 
from Bombay, all of which was turned into silver. On this the kasur \ 
gave up the world, became Tukarama's disciple, and, with his money, | 
built a well, still called the kdsdr's well. 

The wife of the /i.'dsdr was exceedingly angry with Tukdrama on account 
of the change that had taken place in her husband. She one day pretend- 
ed to make a feast on his account, and when he w’cnt to bathe, she poured 
down upon him vessel after vessel of' boiling water. The god howeverturn- 
ed it into cold water. She then set food i^efore him, with poison in it ; 
but that loo the god rendered harmless. Over the body of this woman 
there immediately appeared leprosy, she was exceedingly distressed. 
She then obtained relief from taking (at the suggeslion of Rameshwar 
Ehai) some of the clay from the |>lace when Tukarama hail batued, amt 
anointing her body with it. 

The Raja Sivaji having heard how the poems of Tukarama had re -ap- 
peared, sent a kdrkihi [writer] with a horse and umbrella to invite Idm to 
his court. ^ TukaVama wrote four abhangs for the Hija, and gave them to 
the /iudrBun, saying, Mount you the horse, and go back/’ **This is a 
very vicious animal,” lepdicui Ihe kdrkthi^ he allows no one 1o mount 
hiin.” On this, Tiikamma stroked the horse on the back, and he bcfcame 
quite .sentle, so that the kdrktln mounted without difficulty, and rode off. 

Sivaji on this came to visit Tukdrarrm,’ and, having filled a plate with 
gold coins, presented it to him. Tukarama would not accept it. ” Say that 
you are the servant of Vilhobti” said he ; and I wish nothing more.” Si- 
vaji divided the money among tlie Brahmans, and, on hearing'Tukara'mjdH 
recitation, ai night, abandonee! all worldly employments, and throwing oft* 
his crown and regal garments, determined to become an ascetic. He would 

.4 sff^ne, dip fofifli of which Umis uncial's intn gold. 
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not for some days allow bis ministers to approach him, until his luoiherj 
being informed of all this, came toLoho, and entreated 4 ukarama to res- 
tore her son to his former mind and employments, Tukarama then in- 
structed him in the duties of the regal station, and he resumed his ioimer 
condition. For four days more, he continued with TukuVama. 

There was a certain njan called Navajf, one of Tukahama's disciples, 
who, to give Tuka'ra'rna some rest, used to repeat the kalka for him. 
This man once said : The deity of Dwaraka has taken up his abode at 
Pandhar'i.”^' A Brahman who heard him one day repealing these words, 
said : You will go to hell for saying that."*^ Soon after this, this Brah- 

man became dumb. Coming to Tukarama, he wrote down the whole mat- 
ter on a tablet. 

A certain Kunbi was a very religions man. He brought a small cucumber 
to Tukarama out of affection. Tukarama divided it into 4 parts, and had 
eaten three of them when his disciples said : Kindly give us part of 
the fruit. Tukarama said : ‘‘This is not good to eat; but never 
mind; lake this, and give the dumb Brahman half.’^ As the Bralunan ate, 
his speech returned. When the other disciples began to eat the other half, 
they all cried : “ Oh how bitter’’ ! and secretly spit it out. 

When the Raja S'ivaji was about to depart, he thought in himself: 

If he give me a cocoa-nut, I shall take it as a sign that I shall have a 
son; if a piece of bread, that my kingdom shall be delivered.’’ Tukanhna 
knew what v as passinir on the king’s mind, and presented him with both 
the cocoa-nut and the bread. 

There remained with Tukarama, Kor.d Bhat the Puraiiik, .Rarnesvar 
Bhat, and other 14 disciples. 

Chapter XXX YIL Chintaman Beva was proccedijig on pilgrimage to 
Bhima S'ankar and arrived atDehu (where Tukara’ma had again gone to 
reside). He asked Tukardma to grant him the blessing of some food fronr 
him; Tukardma went into his bouse, and returned with some wheaten flour, 
rice, and ghee, as much as was sufficient for one man. On this, many other 
people came, and also asked for some of his food. Tukarama prayed to 
ViUioba that what he had brought might suffice them all. Accordingly all 
received quite enough, Chintaman Deva was much surprised at this event, 

A Brahman who wished to pay off a debt, was sitting before Dnyanoba’s 
temple, and by him was sent to Tukarama, who again sent him to the ka- 
sarinentioned above. The Kasar gave him four iron (bars), a load 
wdiich the Brahman could not carry, so that he hid three, and came with 
one to Bell u. Tukarama turned it into gold; whereupon the Brahman 
went back, and searched for the three others, which however he could not 
find . 

TukaraVna was going to the junction of two streams (Mula and Bhima) to 
bathe; and passed on the way a flock of sheep, guarded by a very fierce dog, 
which, whenever any passenger approached, flew at his throat. This dog 
rushedon Tukarama and all were terrified: but Tukarama said to him: 
‘‘What! I growl not; and you seize mel” Instantly the fury of the 
dog vanished, and all proceeded in peace to the bathing-place. 

I Tukarama went to the village of Rajffii to ask alms. A Brahnum prepar- 
I ed an entertainment for him, whose son was about S years old, and had 
I been dumb from his birth. The father entreated Tukarama on behalf of 

.H€ mieiided to use the word Isozavit^huihy mislake used the wort! Lsodm'ti^ a riidtcj 
onscene term. Hence the threat of the Brahman. 
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the boy, and Tukaraina calling the child to him said: ‘VSay Titthai, 
Vitthal/’ and instantly the dumb spoke. 

As Tukarama and his people were returning home, the men who were 
keeping the dock, said : This dog is now useless ; you had better take 

him along with you.” Tukarama did so ; and the creature^ became f^uite 
like a Sadhu , — on ekaddsi he would fast, and he would sit listening to all 
the sacred recitations. 

Tukarama’s second son-m-lavv was very religious, and asked Tukdra'ma 
to give him instruction. Tuka'rama gave him the Gita to learn. As he was 
one day pronouncing it incorrectly, a Jyoshi rebuked him. He laid the 
Gila aside on this fbutthe Jyoshi was reproved by VithoH in a vision and 
commanded to help the man in studying the book. This he did for four 
raoiilhs. 

and in celebrating the sports of 
Raines' var Bhat thought this 
His face was pale.” Where- 
and reproved him. Was I 


Tukarama was composing abhangas^ 

Krishna, he said : '‘His face was dirty.” 
would never answer, and he changed it to ' 
upon, the god appeared to him in a vision 
afraid 1” said the god : “what could make me palel My face was dirty ; in 
my childhood I was eating dust ; Tuluirama was quite right.” So Kamesvar 
repeated as Tukarama had said. 

Tukarama was proceeding to S'ambhus'ikhar on pilgrimage,and was resU 
ina: beside a tank, preparing dinner. The god Stmba came as a GosSvi, 
and asked food. They served him, and he ate every thing up. They pro- 
cured a fresh supply, but on looking into their vessels, they found them 
still full. Whereupon, they understood that the stranger must have been the 
god whom they were going to visit. 

Tukarama was one day repeating the words : “If I walk repealing the 
name of God, each step is equivalent to a sacrifice.* An inhabitant of 
Loho heard this, and, taking a string, walked about, repeating the name of 
God, and tying a knot for every step. He did so for a year, and had a 
large bundle at the end. Meanwhile a devil was afflicting a man,^ who 
supplicated Hari Hareshvar t to deliver him. The devil coming into his bo- 
dy, said : “If the righteousness of one sacrifice be given me, I shall depart.” 
The man came to Loho, and met the Brahman who had the string with the 
knots, and who, on hearing his case, cut off one knot, and w'ashing it in 
water, made him drink the water.^ The devil foithwith departed, and all 
..cried out: “ How true was Tukiira'ma/s assertion 1” 

Tukarama went to Pandhaii tw-ice every 3"ear, in ekhdasl of A'shadh and 
Kartik. Once, as he was going there, he was seized with fever. He 
then sent 14 abhangas as a letter to the god Vithab^, w-ho, seeing the letter, 
said to Rukmini “Come, let us go to him.” “Rather,” said she, “ send him 
Garuda.” Yithoba wrote a letter, askinghim tomoimton Garuda and come 
to them ; but Tukarama, out of respect to Yithoba, refused to mount on 
Garuda, and sent him back with the request that the god might visit him. 
Yithoba did so. 

Chapter XXXVHL Thereupon, hand in band, the two went to Tu- 
karama^s house, and dined ou boiled zondhala, vegetables, and bread. 

A Brahman, of Ihe Yedanta school, came to Tukarama to read the Ki- 

A remarkable saying, but how w'retchedh* mismiderstood ! This passage shews low 
much Takiinima was superior to his followers and biographer. IcetdoubtW^s even he 
would bas e used the name of God (or rather, of kis god) as a mantm, or mystic word. 

t A rather celebrated place of pilgrimage in the. S. Konkan. This god is f*s)>ecially 
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mka Sindhu of Mukund raja. TukSr^raa, covering his head with his 
patched cloak, sat down to listen, while the Brahman continued to read 
and explain for the space of three hours. Seeing that Tukarama neither 
moved nor spoke, the Brahman removed the covering from his head, and 
saw him sitting with his fingers thrust tightly into his ears. The Brah- 
man was much grieved at this, but Tukarama said : If you pervert the 
mind of a worshipper of God, you will go to hell.'’ This Brahman then 
embraced the views of Tukara'ma. 

One day Tukdrama went to Lolio and batheil in a well, the water of 
which was salt. The well became sweet. It is still well known. 

In this village a womanbeing displeased that her husband had renounced 
the world to follow Tiikarama, put bitter pumpkin among his food. For 
Ibis, boils of the size of an duald broke out on her body. 

1 A Brahman made a feast for Tukdrama on a Monday. At the proper 
time of dining, the oil was deficient, and the lamp was going out. The 
Brahman was distressed, but Tukarama said : Look into the skin-bottle 
and see.” His wife went to look, and saw a large quantity of oil. Tins 
oil lasted afterwards as long as the Brahman and his wife lived. 

There was a stone before the door of the Patii’s house in that viliage, 
on which Tukarama used to sit. He was sittmg there one day when a 
very poor man came, and asked alms. At Tukarama’s command he went 
and begged in the village, and some pieces ofiron were given him. Com- 
ing back, he said I have got this iron, ” and laid a piece down before 
Tuldrama on the stone. It was immediately changed to gold. He put 
down another, and another, which were changed in like manner. 

The people of the village seeing this wonder, brought pieces of iron and 
laid them on the stone, but no change took place in these. 

In the same place there was a Jyosbi, a very religious who be- 
came Tukdrama's disciple. One day he was sitting listening to Tukara'ma’s 
recitation, when his child died at home. His wife brought the dead body 
into the midst of the assembly, and said ; Restore my child to life, and 
shew yourself a true worshipper of Vishnu.’' Whereupon Tukarama pray- 
ed to Yilhobi, and the child rose up alive. 

Two Sanydsi$h&m\ the recitation of Tukarama, and going to BadiiKond 
Deva, ahigb authority in Pun^, complained that Tukarama was destroying 
1 the Karma marga* and that Brahmans were falling down at his feet. Dadti 
Kond Deva, on this, fined the Brahmans of Loho 50 rupees and summoned 
TukarSma. The Brahmans said : “ How can we pay 50 rupees and 
accompanied Tukarama. At the Sangam where they rested, people came 
to seeTukardma in numbers like an army ; and Dadu Konda Deva himself 
proceeded to pay reverence to him. In the first recitation a great ma- 
dhuta\ appeared, naked, with his body shining with dazzling brightness and 
with the ensigns of a Gosavi, He embraced Tukarama, and made obei- 
sance to him. I longed to see you” said the wonderful visitant j now 
I have done so.” So saying he went up into heaven. Thereupon the 
people said : Sure that was Mahadeva, or Dattatre.” 

Next night, in Puna during the recitation (the Sanyasis that compkin- 

^ There are supposed to be three ittays to salvation, the karma mdrga or way of ritual 
observances, the mmpm mdrga or way of knowledge, and the bhakfd mdrga or w^ay of rle- 
vMion. Tukarama, like the Pandharpfir school generally, advocated the last of these ways. 
Hence the accusation on the part of the Sanyasis. Hence too TukaratTja’'s oppositfoii 
lo the Viveka Bindhu (as mentioned above)' which advocate.*; the dmjdna mdrga. 

t A manifestation of the god Siva. 
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Oil one occasion when the recitation was going on, the lamp went out ; 
but light issued from the V>ody of Tukarama and the recitation went on. 
When it was ended, the light ceased, and the people percened they were 

in darkness. . i 

Tukarama now came to Dehu, and there \ithoha gave him the prom- 
ise that he would not let the eye of Death (Kala) fall upon him. 

Tukai-amacame to Alandi one day, and as he approached, the birds were 
scared away from under a tree. On this he said : “ There must be bked 
[literally dottbleness — deceiiMness'} in my body/^ and so remained per- 
fectly stilt, scarcely breathing, and not moving his eyelids ; whereupon, after 
nearly two hours, the birds came and perched on his body. Though he 
now moved, they were no longer scared away, — but they ftevv olT when 
any other person came near. This happened many limes. 

Hearing of this, Chintaman Deva sent him an invitation to visit hiin, 
but the messenger remained with Tukarama, listening in fascination to his 
recitations. On this Deva himself set out to visit him ; but Tukarama 
being aware of it in his own mind, went to meet him. Deva said : “What 
are you ?’’ Then Tukarama cut open his leg, and shewed that there was 
nothing there but white cotton, — no bones, flesh, or blood. Then .said 
Deva: “ This is no human being, but an incarnation of a divinity.” 

Chapter XL. Tuk^irama returned to Lohoand had lived therea month, 
when the village was robbed, and all the inhabitants tilled with lamenta- 
tion. Seeing this, Tukarama said to Vithoba; “Now take rnetoVai* 
kuntha.” The god came and remained five days with Tukarama, invisible. 
There had assembled an immense company to see what was to happen to 
Tuka'rdma. On the 1st day of the clear moon ofPhalgun, the god said to 
him : “ Tomorrow I take you away.” Tukarama in those days employed 
himself in recitations and composing abhangas. He had been telling the 
people for several days where he was going, who on his account were 
making great rejoicings. The sports of the Holi were all abandoned, and 
every one listened to Tuka'r^ma. 

i Next day, as he was preparing to goto heaven, he sent a message to 
Avail asking her to accompany him. She refused, saying she was preg- 
nant, and asking who would take care of the children, &c. Tukarama 
now quitted the temple. Still the people asked : “ Where is he really 
going 1” Some said to Kitsi, soine said to Badrikds'ram (Haridw^r). 

Tukarama proceeded to the bank of the river Indrayani, and composed 
certain abhangas. He took farewell of ail. Then a heavenly chariot, 
brighter than the sun, appeared ; the eyes of all around were blinded as if 
by lightning. In this chariot TukECra'ma sat down, and ascended to heaven 
(Vaikuntha). The holy men in the company saw a path into heaven; they 
heard bells ringing, and heavenly choristers (Gandharva) praising God. 
When the chariot had disappeared, they looked around— their eyes being 
no longer dazzled — but Tukarama appeared not on earth. Then they be- 
gan to mourn. How could I tell in this book their great lamentations — 
great as the oceanl Every where they sought for Tukarama, but they 
sought in vain. 

In the Saka 1571 the 2nd day of dark moon of Phalguri, Monday, at 
4 ghatikds in the morning, the guru of the world, Tuka, disappeared. 

All the men continued waiting until evening, expecting his return. 
Afterwards the most part departecl, but his 14 disciples continued fasting 
for 3 days. On the 5th day of tte month, his tdl and cloak fell down ; 
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whereupon they departed, and having bathed went to the temple. Mul- 
titudes came to see the tul and cloak. They celebrated none of the rites 
for the dead ; they knew from these messengers that TukaVama was alive. 

Tukarama had promised, while yet on earth, to a Lingayat Wani to 
appear to him at his death. Accordingly when the Wani felt his death 
approaching, he sent to Dehii for Hamesvar,Tukar4rna’s younger brother, 
and his younger son. Wl\en they arrived, Tukarama appeared. The Wa'ni 
alone perceived him and made obeisance to him and put sweet-smelling 
powder on his forehead, and garlands on his neck. The two then spoke 
to<^ether, and all around marvelled, for they saw nothing but the garlands 
of iiowers, w’hich seemed as if suspended in the air. 

To faithful men Tukahima still appears. Of this we have many wit- 
nesses. To Niioba Gosavi of Pimpainer, toBahinabai, and Gangadhar he 
appeared in vision, and gave them instruction. This TukaVama, the friend 
of the world, the sat gum, has been found by us. He dwells in the hearts 
of all. Through him lias this book been composed. 


Art. II. — A descriptive Account of the FreslKvater Sponges 
inthe Island of Bombay, icith Observations on their Structure 
md Developmcfii, (Genus SFONQihhA.) By-H. J* Carter, Esq., 
Asistaiit Surgeon, Bombay Establishment.; 


Since my Notes** on these Sponges were published * I have made 
many more observations on them, and have extended my enquiries into 
their structure and development, so as to be able to ofer a more accurate 
account of them than I could formerly. I have also ventured to name 
four out of the dve species I have described, because they either do not 
appear to have hitherto been met with, or if before noticed, have not 
had their specific differences described with suiicent minuteness for their 
present identification. The only species which I think:! have recognized, 
m SponyUia friahiis that kind so admirably described by Dr 

Grant; f but even here the point on which I have founded my distinctive 
characters, viz. the form of the spicuia round the seedlike bodies, has not 
been mentioned with that minuteness which renders' my recognition of it 
entirely satisfactory. So far as actual observation and the information I 
have derived from the descriptions of other, extends, all the species of 

* TraiK. Med. aid Ffeys. Scic., Bombay, No. ■:Viti. , 

Eepmled III Am. aid Mag. Nat Hist. No. iv., .ApriM848. 
f EdlBb. Pbil JoM'al. To!, xsv p. 270. 
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spongilla which have hitherto been described, appear to be so amorphous, 
that without a knowledge of their minute structural differences, they are ir- 
reeognizabie. Had this fact been formerly established, the same course 
which I have pursued for their specification, would in all probability have 
been adopted from the beginning; but with only two species, spongUM 
fluviaiilis and laciistris and theh* varieties the genus appears to have 
failed from its insignificance to have obtained that attention which would 
have led to a description of the minute difierences now required. 

Not so with the nature of spo77gilla, that has been a disputed point 
ever since it was first studied; its claims to animality or vogetability 
with those of the other sponges, have been canvassed over and over again 
by the ablest physiologists, and yet remain undecided ; still, this subject 
does not appear to me to have been viewed in a proper light, for late 
discoveries would seem to shew that there exists no line of demarcation 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but that on the contrary the 
one passes by gentle and at last imperceptible gradations into the other. 
From the existence of cells as the principal component parts and as the 
elaborators of the most complicated forms of animal and vegetable struc- 
tures, and the intimate connection that obtains between these little orga- 
nisms in both kingdoms in their isolated and independent existences and 
in their simplest composite forms, of which I take spongilla to be one, the 
time appears to have arrived for abandoning the question of the animality 
or vegetability of spongilla^ for the more philosophical consideration of 
the position it holds in that transitionary part of the scale of organized 
bodies, which unites the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 

Hitherto only five species of spongilla have been found in the island 
of Bombay ; they are the following-^ 

I. -Spongilla cinerea (h. i, c.). Flat, surface slightly con- 
vex, presenting gentle eminences and depressions. Vents situated 
in the depressions, numerous, and tending to a quincuncial arrange- 
ment, Color darkly cinereous on the surface, lighter towards the in- 
terior ; growing horizontally, in circular patches, which seldom attain 
more than half an inch in thickness. Texture compact, fine, friable. 
Structure confused, fibro-reticulate; fibres perpendicular, densely aggre- 
gated and united by transverse, filaments. Seed-like bodies spheroidal, 

* Johnston’s Brit. Sponges, Synopisis p. 250. 
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about i — 63cL of au inch in diameter, ] 
ternallj. Spicula of two kinds, largo and 
curved, smooth, pointed at both ends, abo 
length ; small spicula slightly curved, thickly 
of an inch in length. (Plate I. Pig 5.) 

Mah^ Sides of fresh- water tanks in the 
stones, or gravel ; seldom covered by watei 
the year. , . , ■ 

Ohsermtlons, While the investing m\ 
mains intact, its surface presents a dark, n 


2. Sp> friahiUs? (Larn). Amorphous, surface"- irregularly convex, 
presenting low ridges or eminences. Vents situated on the latter, large, 
crateriform. Color, bright green on the surface, faintly yellow towards 
the interior. Growing in circumscribed masses, on fixed bodies, or en- 
veloping fioating objects; seldom attaining more than two inches In 
thickness. Texture loose, friable. Structure confusedly fibrous, reti- 
culate, sometimes radiated. Seediike bodies spherdida], about 1 — 29th 
of an inch in diameter, presenting smooth points externally. Spicula 
of two kinds, large and small ; large spicula, slightly curved, smooth, 
pointed at both ends, about l—GTth of an inch in length ; small spicula 
also slightly curved, smooth, pointed at each end, about 2 — 126th of an 
inch in lengtl!. (Plate I. Ifig. 3.) 

Hub, Sides of fresh-water tanks in the island of Bombay, on rocks, 
stones or gravel ; or temporarily on fioating objects ; seldom covered by 
water more than six months In the year. 

Observations * — The color of this species is bright green when 
fresh, but this fades after it becomes dry. It seldom throws up pro- 
jections imicli beyond its surface ; does not appear to be Inclined to 
spread much ; and is malted and confused in its structure towards its 
base, and romid its seedlike bodies. P’rom the other sponges it is dis- 
tinguished by the smooik spicula which surround its seedlike bodies 
and the matted structure just mentioned. Its green color combined 
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with tne siiiootliness of its spicula, botli large and small, is useful in 
distingiiisliing it from 4he other species, but without the latter it is de- 
ceptive, because Sp. alba and /S/?. piumosa become green under certain 
circumstances. It appears to he Sp. friabilis (Lain.) from no men- 
tion having been made by Dr. Grant, (in his description of this 
species)'*^ of the presence of any but smooth pointed spicula in it, and 
the appearance of « transparent points’' studding the surface of its seed- 
like bodies, which is not observable in any of the other species, wherein 
the small spicula are spiniferous or stelliferoiis. 

3. 8f. alba (h. i. c.). Fiat or elevated, surface slightly convex, 

presenting gentle eminences and depressions or irregularly formed pro- 
jections. 'Vents large, scattered. Color yellow, growing horizontally, in 
circumscribed masses or in irregular patches, encrusting objects, seldom 
attaining more than an inch in thickness. Texture coarse, open. 
Structure reticulated- Investing membrane abounding in minute spicula. 
Seedlike bodies spheroidal, about I— SOth of an inch in diameter, present- 
ing rough points externally. Spicula of two kinds, large and small; 
large spicula slightly curved, smooth, pointed at each end, about I — 54th 
of an inch in length ; small spicula also slightly curved, thickly spinifer- 
ons, or pointed at each end ; the former pertaining to the seedlike bo- 
dies, are about 1 — 200th of an inch in length ; the latter pertaining to 
the investing membrane, are more slender and a little less in length. 
(Plate I. Fig 4.) 

ffab* Sides of the fresh-water tanks in the island of Bombay, on 
rocks, stones, gravel, or temporarily on floating objects. Seldom covered 
by water more than six months in the year. 

Ohsermtions, This species is frequently found spreading over the 
flat surfaces of rocks to a considerable extent, cinereaf) without 

throwing up any processes ; on the other hand it is also found In cir- 
cumscribed portions throwing up irregularly formed, ragged projections, 
of an inch or more in length. It surrounds floating objects, such as 
straws, or binds together portions of gravel, showing in this latter 
state a greater degree of tenacity than any of the other species. In 
structure it is a coarse form Sp. cinereal but differs from it in color, 
as well as In the size of its seedlike bodies and spicula ; possessing at 

Endin. Phil. Trans, Vol. xiv pp, tli and 
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' which distinguishes it from all the other 
small spiniferous spicula in its Investin 
i-ives it that white, lacy appearance^ which has 
;pecific term of olba, 

c.). Massive, surface convex, presenting 
Tamidal, compressed, obtuse or 
of an inch or more in height, also low wavy 
•cumscribed masses, seldom attain- 
I'exture fine, friable, soft, 
'etieulated, radiated. Seed- 


the same time tnat peciiuuu 
species, of having numeroii 
loembrane, which when diy; 
led me to propose for it the 

4, Sp. 3hyeni (h. i 
large lobes, mammillary eminences, or py: 
sharp-pointed projections, 
ridges. Color yellow. Growing in cir 
ixi^ more than three inches in height 

■ds the base. Structure fibrous, r 

.47th of an inch in diameter, studded 

1 of two kinds, large and small ; large 
)ointed at each end, about 1 b3i d of 

an inch in length ; small spicula straight, sometimes slightly spiniferous. 
terminated by a toothed disk at each end, about 1— 422nd of an inch 

Ssithfftei-water tanks in the island of Bombay, on 
rocks seldom covered by water more than six months in the year. 

Observations. I have never observed this species either enveloping 
floating bodies, or growing any where but on rocks, in circumscribed 
portions. It varies like the other species in being sometimes more, 
sometimes less firm in texture. No other species resembles the offic.ua 
sponges in external appearance so much as this when fudy developec 
and L from foreign substances. It is distinguished from the forego 
ingby the regularity of its structure, its radiated appearance inteno^^^ 
the form of its small spicula, and the manner in , 

bodies are studded with little toothed disks ; and from the follow.n 
species, by the fineness of its texture, and the sphermdJ foriu of it 
iedlike bodies. Probably it is the species alluded to by Dr. Jofciston 


toaiatose towar 

like bodies spheroidal, about i 
with little toothed disks. Spic 
spicula slightly cur 
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5, Sp. plumosa (m. i. c.). Massive, surface convex, presenting 
gentle eminences and depressions, or low wavf ridges. Color yellow. Grow- 
ing in circumscribed masses, attaining a height of two inchesy Texture 
loose, coarse, resistant. Structure coarsely fibrous, reticulated, radiated, 
fibres fasciculated, spreading from the base towards the circumference 
in a plumose form. Seedlike bodies ovoid, about 1— 22nd of an inch 
in their longest diameter, studded with little toothed disks. Spicula of 
two kinds, large and small ; large spicula slightly curved, smooth, point- 
ed at each end, about 1 — 54th of an inch In length? small spicula 
straight, sparsely spiniferous, terminated at each end by a toothed disk, 
about 1— 292iid of an inch in length. (Plate L Fig 2.) 

Hah» Sides of fesh-water tanks in the island of Bombay, fixed 
or floating', seldom covered by water more than six months in the year. 

Observations . — This is ilie coarsest and most resistant of all the species* 
As yet I have only found three or four specimens of it, and these only 
in two tanks. I have never seen it fixed on any solid body, but always 
floating on the surface of the water, about a month, after the first heavy 
rains of the S. W. Monsoon have fallen. Having made its appearance 
in that- position, and having remained there for upwards of a month, it 
then sinks to the bottom. That it grows like the rest, adherent to the 
sides of the tank, must be inferred from the first specimen which I 
found, ( which exceeded two feet in circumference ), having had a free 
and a fixed surface, the latter colored by the red gravel on which it 
had grown. I have noticed it floating, for two successive years in the 
month of July, on the surface of the water of one of the two tanks in 
which I have found it, and would account for its temporary appearance 
in that position, in the following way, viz. that soon after the first rains 
have fallen, and the tanks have become filled, all the sponges in them 
appear to undergo a partial state of putrescency, during which gas is 
generated in them, and accumulates in globules in their structure, 
through which it must hurst, or tear them from their attachments and 
force them to the surface of the water. Since then the coarse structure 
of plumosa would appear to offer greater resistance to the escape 
of this air, than that of any of the other species, it is probable 
that this is the reason of my having hitherto only found it in the 
position mentioned. As alba, without its specific differences, is 
but a coarse form of cinerea^ so plumosa^ is without its specific differ- 
ences, only a coarse form of Sp^'Mepmu The point which distinguish- 
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es ifc from all the other species, consists in the form of its seedlike bodies, 
which are ovoid, F rom Sp, Meyeni it is' also distinguished bj.its surface 
being more even, its projections less prominent, and its tendency to spread 
horizootaliv more than to rise vertieallT.' ' 


General Observations , — It should be stated that in all these species 
except cinerea, their forms en masse^ are so diversified and so dependent 
mi accidental circumstances, that not one of them can be said to possess 
any particular form of its own, or to be distinguishable from tbe rest by 
it alone. 

The measiireroents of the seedlike bodies and spicula are taken from 
the average of the largest of their kiifd ; they differ a little from those 
mentioned in my Notes/''^ but this is owing to their having been the 
means of a larger number of measarements than I had an opportunity 
of making in the first instance. However great the number of mea- 
surements, it is probable, that when made at different times and from 
different sets of specimens the results will always somewhat differ; 
but this is a matter of very little consequence, as these points alone are 
not -required for distinguishing characters. 

The large spiculmn is of the same shape in all the species, and is 
therefore of no use as a specific character. (Plate III. Fig. 6.) 


STEtJCTlJEE ANB DE¥BLOPBIENT. 

The Fresh«\vater sponge is composed of a fleshy mass^ supported on 
a fibrous, reticulated horny skeleton. The fleshy mass contains a great 
number of seediike bodies in all stages of development, and the horny 
skeleton is permeated throoghoui with silicious spicula. 

When the fleshy mass is examined by the aid of a microscope, it is 
found to be composed of a number of cells imbedded in, and held to- 
gether by an intercellular substance. ^ ■ 

These cells vary in diameter below the 1000th part of an inch, which 
Is about the average linear measurement of the largest. If one of them 
be selected for observation, it will be found to be composed of its proper 
cel I- wall, a number of granules fixed its upper and inner surface, and 
towards its centre, generally one or more hyaline vesicles. 

The granules are round or ovoid, translucent, and of an emerald or 
yellowish green color, varying in diameter belov? the 12,000th part of 

* Op. cit 
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an inch, wliicli is the average linear measurement of tbe largest. la 
some cells tbev are so minute and colorless as to appear only under the 
form of a nebular mass, while in others, they are of the largest kind 
and few in number. 

The hyaline vesicles on the other hand, are transparent, colorless 
and globular, and although variable in |.‘.oint of size like the green gra^ 
iiules, are seldom recognized before they much exceed the latter in dia- 
meter. They generally possess the remarkable property of slowly di- 
lating, and suddenh contracting ibemselves, and present in their interior 
molecules of extreme minuteness in rapid commotion. 

When living and isolated, the sponge-cell is polymorphous, its 
transparent or non-granulai* portion undergoing the greatest amount 
of transformation, while its semi-transparent or granular part, which 
is uppermost, is only slightly entrained to this side or that, according 
to the point of the cell which is in the act of being transformed. 

The intercellular substance, which forms the bond of union betsveen 
the cells, is mucilaginous. When observed in the delicate pellicle, which 
with its imbedded cells and granules, it forms over the surface and 
throughout the canals of the sponge, it is transparent, but when a por- 
tion of this pellicle is cut from its attachments, it collapses and be- 
comes semi-opake. In this state, the detached portion irnmedlatly 
evinces a tendency to assume a spheroidal form ; but whether the inter- 
cellular substance participates in this act, or remains passive while it is 
wholly performed by the habit of the cells which are imbedded in it, to 
approximate themselves, I have not been able to determine. 

Seedlike bodies. The seedlike bodies occupy the oldest or first 
formed portions of the sponge, never its periphery. They are round or 
ovoid according to the species, and each presents a single infundibular 
depression on its surface which communicates with the interior. At the 
earliest period of development in which I have recognized the seedlike 
body, it has been composed of a number of cells united together in a 
globular or ovoid mass., (according- to the species), by an intercellular 
substance, similar to that just described. In this state, apparently with- 
out any capsule, and about half the size of the Ml developed seedlike 
body, it seems to lie free^ in a cavity formed by a condensation of the 
common structure of the sponge immediately surrounding it. The cells 
of which it is now composed, appear to differ only from those of the full 
developed sponge cell, in being smaller,— in the colorless state of their 
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gemSj-^and in tlie absence of byaline vesicles' ; ' in ail 'Otber respects 
tliey closely resemble the sponge-cells, possessing also a like but more 
limited power of motion. (I do not however wish it to be inferred from 
this close resemblance, that I am of opinion that the seedlike body is 
but an aggregate of separately developed sponge'- cells;. on 'the contrary, 
there are always present among the cells of a piece of sponge which has 
been torn to pieces, many, which contain within them, (developing from 
their upper an inner surface,) a number of transparent cells of various 
sizes, not unlike the hyaline vesicles in appearance, but all adhering to- 
gether in a mass. It may perhaps be one of these cell- bearing cells 
which becomes the seedllke body* They are distinguisbed from the com- 
mon sponge-cell by the character I fiave mentioned, by their containing 
fewer granules, and by their greater transparency, but in every other 
respect tliey are exactly like the sponge-cell.) To resume how’ever the 
subject of the development of the seedlike body, — it passes from 
the state just mentioned into a more circumscribed form, then becomes 
suiTOunded by a soft, white, compressible capsule, and finally thickens, 
turns yellow and developes upon its exterior a firm crust of sillcious 
spicuk. 

Thus matured, its cells, (Plate IL Pig. L 6.) which were originally 
unequal In size, have now nearly all become equal, almost motionless, 
and a little exceed the average diameter of the largest sponge-cells; 
while their germs, (Plate IL Fig. L a.) which in the first instance 
so nearly resembled the granules of the sponge-cells, are now four or 
five times laiger, and vary in diameter below' the 3,000th part of an inch, 
which is the average linear measurement of the largest of their kind. 

The capsule (Plate IL Fig. L i).has now passed from its soft white 
state, into a tough yellow coriaceous membrane, presenting in Mepeni 
and piumasa a hexagonally tessellated a])pearaiiee, (Fig. L c.) on the 
divisions of which, rest the asteroid disks (Fig. 1. e.) of the vertically 
placed spktila (Fig L g.) which sarroiiiid it. 

In the two species just mentioned the spieula are arranged perpendi- 
cularly to the surface of the capsule, and 'the interval between them is 
filled up with a while siliceous, amorphous matter, which keeps them 
in position. Each spiciilum extends a little beyond this matter, and 
supports oa its free end a toothed disk, similar to the one on Its fixed 
end which rests on the capsule ; so that the external surface of the 
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seedlike body in Meyeni and plumosa is studded with little stellated bodies ; 
while in the other species where there appears to be no such regular ar- 
rangement of these spicula> a number of smooth or spiniferous points is 
■presented. ■ 

Development of BpongiUu . — When the cells of the seedlike body are 
forcibly expelled from their natural cavity, under water, the^ are irregular 
in form and motionless, but soon swell out, ( by endormose ?) become 
globular, and after a few hours burst. At the time of bursting their 
visible contents, which consist of a mass of germs, occupying about 
two thirds of the cavity of the cell, subside, and afterwards gradually 
become spread over the bottom of the vessel in which they are contain- 
ed* They are of various diameters below the 3,000th part of an inch 
(Plate II. % L a.), which is the average linear measurement of the lar- 
gest, and appear to be endowed with the power of locomotion in propor- 
tion to their size; that is to say, that, while the largest scarcely do more 
than turn over now and then, as the globules of the blood, the most mi- 
nute are incessantly moving backwards and forwards, here and there, and 
assembling in crowds around the larger ones. 

If a germ about the 3,000th part of an inch in diameter be selected 
for examination, it will be observed to consist of a discoid, circular, well 
defined, translucent cell, which is green or yellowish green at the circum- 
ference, but becomes pale and colorless towards the centre. This cell 
appears to be again surrounded by a colorless transparent capsule, the 
nature of which is unknown to me, and I am not altogether certain of its 
real existence. 

The g^*een color is hardly perceptible in germs measuring less than 
the 18,000th part of an inch in diameter; below this they all appear to 
be colorless. 

A few days after the germs have been eliminated, they for the most 
part become parcelled out into insulated groups, and united together by a 
semi-transparent mucilage. In this position the contents of the largest, 
which resemble the endochrome of the cells of conferva, undergo a 
change, becoming nebulous towards the circumference, pellucid in the 
centre, and then nebulous throughout. The largest germs then disappear 
gradually, and their disappearance is followed by a successive develop- 
ment of proteans or active polymorphic cells. These proteans for the 
most part, do not exceed in their- globular' -or 'passive .state, the diameter 
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of the germs which have disappeared, aEd a successive development of 
them continues to take place from the contents of the same seedlike 
body for two or three months after their elimination. There are some 
proteans present, however, much larger, exceeding even the 800th part 
of an inch in diameter, which always make their appearance under the 
same circumstances, but they are not so numerous ; the most numerous 
are those which average in diameter the SOOOth part of an inch. The 
form assumed by the latter when in a state of activity is that of the difflu- 
ent protean, (Plate IL hg 2. e.), which in progression throw's out globular 
or obtuse expansions of its cells; that of the largest, the denticulated 
protean (fig. 2. d.), which in progression shoots out digital or dentiform 
processes ; and that of the smallest, the vermiform protean (fig. 2. f.), 
which progresses after the manner of a worm. 

They are all, ( like the cells of the sponge ) composed of a cell-wall, 
within which are round or ovoid, green, translucent granules, varying in 
size and number ; and one or more hyaline .vesicles. ■ ■ ■ 

The green granules although appearing to move over the whole sur- 
face of the protean in its active state, are, nevertheless, when it is in its 
globular or passive state, found to be confined to the upper and inner 
part of its cell- wall- Sometimes these, granules, from their smallness, 
cain hardly be recognized individually, and only appear in the form of a 
nebular mass; this is fiequently the case in the diffluent proteans 
and in those Inferior to them in size ; at other times, they are few in 
number and all the largest of their kind. 

The hyaline contracimg vesiehi of which there is seldom a plurali- 
ty in the smaller proteans, appears to be uninfluenced in its presence or 
development by the state of the green granules, since there is almost al- 
ways one at least, present, and in the enjoyment of great activity. 

Such are the changes in the contents of the seedlike body which are 
witnessed, under this mode of development, with reference to the germs ; 
we have now to turn our attention to the semi-transparent mucilage, 
which holds the germs together in their insulated groups, or binds them 
down singly, to the* surface of the vessel in which they are contained. 

This semi-transparent mucilage appears to be identical with the in- 
tercellular mucilage of the sponge ; it exhibits the same phenom^on of 
ever undergoing a change in shape, but as- I . have-: .said; /.before, .'' I;' a 
not aware of its possessing this property, independently of the presence of 
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the cells and minute germs which are contained in it ; neither do 
I know how it comes into existence, h e. whether it be the product of 
the germs themselves, or whether it be eliminated with them, in a more 
elementary transparent and invisible form, from the cells of the seedlike 
bodies. Be this as it may, threads of it soon appear in straight lines ex- 
tending over the surface of the watch-glass from portion to portion (Plate 
IL %. 2. h.), and from object to object starting off from different points 
of an isolated germ — or from any point of a thread of it already formed 
— sometimes disposed in a flat reticulated structure over a spiciilurn, or on 
the surface of the glass — occasionally as broken portions like the ends of 
threads thrown together without union or order, and not unfreqiiently 
bearing minute germs in their course either at irregular distances from 
each other, or arranged like a string of beads. 

It might be as well to notice here that the yolk-like contents of the dri- 
ed seedlike body, with but slight modiflcations, undergo the same changes 
as those of the fresh one. If the former be divided with a sharp knife or 
lancet, and a portion of its contents picked out on the point of a needle and 
put into water, it swells out after a few days, into a gelatinous mass ; its 
component parts, i. e. its germs and semi-transparent mucilage, begin 
to evince signs of active life, — a successive development of proteans 
follows and threads of the semi-transparent mucilage shoot over the sur- 
face of the watch-glass in the manner I have just described. 

So far the elements of the sponge are developed, from the contents of 
the seedlike body after forcibly expulsion, we have now to examine them 
after having issued in their natural way. 

If a seedlike body which has arrived at maturity be placed in water, a 
white substance will after a few days be observed to have issued from its 
interior, through the infundibular depression on its surface, and to have 
glued it to the glass, and if this be examined wdth a microscope, its circum- 
ference will be found to consist of a semi-transparent substance, the ex- 
treme edge of which is irregularly notched or extended into digital or 
tentacular prolongations, precisely similar to those of the protean, which 
in progression or in polymorphism, throws out parts of its cell in this 
way. (Plate IL flg. 3. c.). In the semi-t ran parent substance, may be 
observ^ hyaline vesicles of different sizes, contracting and dilating them- 
selves as in the protean(fig. 3. and a little within it the green gran- 
ules so grouped together (fig^ 3- e.) as almost to enable the practised eye to 
distinguish in sUa, the passing forms of the cells to which they belong; 
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we may also see in the lattex*, their hyaline vesicles with their contained 
molecules in great commotion, and between the cells themselves the inter- 
cellular mucilage^ (fig 3. f.). 

If this newly formed sponge be torn up, its isolated cells assume 
their globular or passive form or become polymorphous, changing their 
position and their locality, by emitting expansions similar to the pro- 
leans or polymorphic cells developed after a forcible expulsion of the 
'contents of the seedlike body, and differing only from them in being more 
indolent in their movements. 

Habits of the Si^nge-celL — In describing the habits of the sponge-cell 
m far as my observations extend, I shall first confine myself to those 
which are evinced by it, in, or when torn from, the fully developed stri c- 
ture of the sponge, and subsequently advert to the habits of the polymor- 
phic cells or protean s, which are developed from the contents of the seed- 
like body when forcibly expelled. 

The sponge-cell when in situ, is ever changing its form, both partially 
and wholly; its granules also are ever varying their position with, or inde- 
pendently of the movements of the cell, and its pellucid vesicle or vesicles, 
dilating and contracting themselves or remaining passively distended, and 
exhibiting in their interior molecules of extreme minuteness in rapid commo- 
tion. When first separated from the common mass, this cell for a short time 
assumes a globular form and afterwards, in addition to becoming poly- 
morphic, evinces a power of locomotion. Daring its polymorphism it 
emits expansions of its cell- wall in the form of obtuse or globular pro- 
jections, or digital and tentacular prolongations. If in progression it 
meets with another ceil, both combine, and if more are in the immediate 
neighbourhood, they all unite together into one common globular 
mass. Should a spiculum chance to be in the course of a cell, it will 
ascend it and traverse it from end to end, subsequently quitting it or 
assuming its globular form, embrace some part of it and remain station- 
arily attached to it. The changes in shape and position of the sponge- 
cell and its intercellular mucilage are for the most part effected so im- 
perceptibly, that they may be likened to those which take place in a 
cloud. Its granules ho weaver are more active, but there appears to be no 
motion in any part of the cell, excepting among the molecules within 
the hyaline vesicle, which in any way approaches to that characteristic of 
the , presence of cilia. 
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It should be understood however that these remarks are not applicable 
to every sponge-cellj although fully developed, which appears in the field of 
the microscope^ but rather a statement of what a sponge cell may evince^, 
than one of what every sponge -cell does evince. 

The polymorphic cells or proteans which appear hi the watch-glass 
after the contents of a seedlike body have been forcibly expelled into it 
under distilled water, are much more active in their movemenisu ' Tlieir 
cell-walls frequently assume the most fantastic figures, spheroidal, poly- 
gonal, asteroid, dendritic, &c. Their green granules move backwards or 
forwards, to this side or to that with great activity, as the part of the cell to 
which they are attached is entrained in one direction or another; wdiile 
their hyaline vesicle or vesicles ( in progression ) appear occasionally in 
every part, not only of the body of the cell, but in its tubular prolonga- 
tions. The contraction of the hyaline vesicle seems to take place most 
frequently when it arrives at the posterior extremity, that is according to 
the direction in which the cell is progressing; next in frequency, at the 
sides, seldom in the anterior or central part of the mass. When contrac- 
tion takes place it is effected more or less completely, more or less sud- 
denly ; if complete, a dark speck or opacity marks the original position of 
the vesicle, in the centre of which, if watched, it maybe observed to re-ap- 
pear, and as it is carried forward in the movements of the cell with the 
portion to which it is attached, it gradually regains its original size, and 
returning in due course to the point from which it started, again contracts 
as formerly. 

In progression, some of the large proteans developed in the way just 
mentioned appear to be conscious of the nature of certain objects which 
they encounter in their course, since they will stop and surround them 
with their cell-wall. It is not uncommon to see a portion of a spiculum 
in the latter position (Plate III fig. 1.) the larger germs of the sponge 
itself, the body of a ioricated animalcule, the 900th part of an inch in 
diameter (fig. 2.) on which the pressure exerted by the protean may be 
seen by the irregular form assumed by the animalcule the moment it has 
become surrounded. I once saw one of these proteans approach a ge- 
latinous body, something like a sluggish or dead one of its own kind, and 
equal to itself in size, and having lengthened itself out so as to encircle 
it, send processes over and under it from both sides (fig. 4.), which unit- 
ing with each other, at last ended in a complete approximation of the two 
opposite^ Mds of cdl-wall, throughnut 
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enclosure of the object within the duplicature. Even while the protean 
was thus spreading out its substance into a mere film, to surround so large 
an object, a tubular prolongation was sent oat by it in another direction to 
seize and enclose in the same way, a large germ which was lying near it. 
After having secured both objects, the protean pursued its course, rather 
more slowly than before, but still shooting out itsdentifrora processes with 
much activity. It took about three quarters of an hour to perform these 
t'W: 0 " acts, ■ ■ 

Lastly, I have frequently seen it grapple with its own species; when, if 
the one it meets is near its own size, they merely twist round each other 
for a short time and then separate ; but, when it does not exceed the sixth 
or eighth part of its size, then there is much struggling between them, and 
the smaller one escapes, or is secured by the aid of the digital prolongations 
of the larger one, and enveloped as the object before mentioned in a fold 
of its cell- wall. 

On one occasion I witnessed a contest between two proteans, wherein 
the large one, after having seized the smaller one with its finger-like pro- 
cesses, passed it under its body, so as to cause it to lie between itself and 
the glass. For a moment the small protean remained in this position, 
when the cell-w’all raised itself over it in the form of a dome, In which so 
formed cavity the little protean began to crawl round and round to seek 
for an exit ; gradually ho’weyer the cell- wall closed in beneath it in the 
manner of a sphincter, and it was carried up as it w^ere into the interior of 
the cell, securely enclosed in a globular transparent cavity resembling 
a hyaline vesicle, but much larger (Plate III. fig, 8); it then attached itself 
to the upper part of this cavity, assumed a globular form, became opake 
and motionless, and the larger protean took on its course. 

Such are a few of the habits evinced by the sponge-cell, developed in 
its natural way and by the process I have mentioned. 

Now, although no doubt may exist in the mind of the reader as to the 
identity of the sponge-cells developed in the natural way, and most of those 
developed from the contents of the seed-like body when forcibly expelled ; 
yet it may be a question with him, whether all the proteans developed by 
the latter method come from the contents of the seedlike body, and there- 
fore whether the proteans whose habits I have just been describing, which 
slightly diifer from those of the sponge-cell, taken from its natural struc- 
ture { only so far as this, however, that I have not seen the like evinced 
by the latter), have not been developed from some other source. 
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All that I can say in answer to this question, is, that altlioogh the 
proteans, which have evinced the remarkable habits I have described, are 
larger than the sponge^cell, more active in- their component parts, more^ 
active as a whole, and appear to possess a greater share of intelligence; yet 
their general aspect and component parts being the same, their constant 
appearance in the watch-glass with the other polymorphic cells in the 
progress of the developeraent of the contents of the seedlike body after 
forcible expulsion, when they are nearly as numerous as any other form 
of the protean cells then present, together with the fact, that the sponge- 
cell frequently contains pieces of confervte within dup)licatures of 
its cell- wall, and other foreign matters, just as these proteans in- 
clude within the duplicatures of their cell-w alls the objects I have men- 
tioned, leaves me no conclusion to come to so reasonably, as, that the 
proteans or polymorphic cells so developed are but a higher condition 
of the sponge-cell met with in situ* How they obtain this condi- 
tion, whether it be from the peculiar circumstances under which they are 
developed or whether it be the development peculiar to a particular class 
of cells of the same animal, are queries for future inquiry to determine. 

Next to the development of the fleshy substance, comes that of the 
horny skeleton and its spicula, of which little more has been made known 
to me by my observations, than has been published by others who 
have already directed their attention to the same subjects. I have not 
had time to continue my investigation beyond the development of the 
fieshy substance, which is the utmost to which the contents of the seed- 
iike body when forcibly expelled reaches; although from my “ Notes it 
would appear that it went farther, for I have therein stated, that I had seen 
the semi-transparent mucilage take on an arrangement, in form and dispo- 
sition like that of the spicula in the skeleton ; but tins was an illusion, for 
I afterwards found out, that this appearance had arisen from the semi- 
transparent mucilage having attached itself to a series of minute scratches 
on the surface of the watch-glass. 

' My impresson, however, is that both the horny skeleton, and its spi- 
cula are formed in the intercellular substance, and not within the cells. 

The spicula are membraneous and at an early period of their develop- 
ment pliable, they afterwards become firm and brittle. If they be ex- 
posed to the flame of a blow-pipe many of them swell out towards the 
middle or one end into a bulb, like that of a thermometer. This is more 
particularly the ease with spicula 6f friabilu^ than with those of any 
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of tbe other species. They are hollow and the form of their ca'^’ity corres- 
ponds with that of their own form, being* widest in the centre and narrow 
towards each extremity. Sometimes they contain a green matter like 
the endochrome of cells of confervas. 

This only takes place during the time spongilla is covered 
by water, which in the tanks of Bombay is not more than eight, or at the 
farthest nine months out of the year, but the duration of its submer- 
gence of course again varies with the position it occupies on the sides 
of the tank. Its increase however appeal's to be most rapid in September 
and October. L e, about two months after the tanks have become filled ; 
subsequently it appears to go on more slowly. During the season 
of its growth, or while it is under water, it may extend from a 
portion, not more than a few lines in diameter, orer a surface two or three 
feet in circumference, or it may evince no disposition whatever to advance 
beyond its original bulk throughout the whole season. It increases in 
size by successive additions to its exterior. To whatever extent tins 
increase may reach, either vertically or horizontally during the first 
season, ( assuming that it commenced from a central point or germ,) but 
few seedlike bodies are developed in it, and these few, as I have before 
said, are found in tbe centre or first-formed portion. The next year the 
development of its fleshy substance appears to commence from these 
seedlike bodies, which a few "weeks after it has again become submerged, 
pour forth their contents over tbe last year’s skeleton, and reaching its cir- 
cumference develope a new portion ; and in this way, by successive addi- 
tions, it gradually increases in bulk, while the seedlike bodies accumulate 
about its centre, till at length it becomes based on a mass of them, the 
lowermost of which merely consist of the refuse of those which have ful- 
filled the purpose for which they were originally destined."*^ 

Connected with the growth of spongilla is also the following fact which 
presented itself to me and which is interesting, inasmuch as it seems to point 
out, that germs or full developed cells of it abound in tbe w'ater of the tanks, 
independently of those which exist imbedded in their natural structure, viz. 
One day I observed a few fesh straws floating together on the surface of 

Butrochet has noticed the fact^ that ia a piece of Bpongilla which he kept in water 
for some months,, aad which contained seedlike bodies, all the soft parts died, became pu» 
trid, and dissolved away during the winter, and that in the following spring, the heshy 
substance became renewed. Mem&irspmr sermr a VMwt, Amt, et PhfsioL des Vegttedux 
€t des Ammaus, 1. II. p. 4S6. 
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the water of a tank wliicli abounded with several species ofsponpiila; they 
had been accidentally thrown there, but before they began to change color 
from putrescenc}^, and therefore but a few days after they had been in the 
water, a growth of spongilla alba tookplhce arouxid each straw separate* 
Iv, which soon izi creased to the thickness of half an inch. I do not re- 
member to have seen another instance of such rapid growth, and the fresh- 
ness of the sliaw proved this rapidity, for in this country in changes color 
a very few days immersion. 

Although I was perfectly aware that spongilla might be uncovered by- 
water for many montbs in the year and still retain its vitality, yet I wished 
to see if this would be the case after the interval of moi'e than a year. I 
therefore placed some portions, which I had kept for this purpose, in 
tanks supported on bits of cork, and others on stones from which they 
had been undetached ; but from some cause or other, whether from the 
partial putrescency which its dry fleshy substance subsequently under- 
went, or from this being present in a larger quantity in sponges taken out 
of the water in their living state and carefully preserved, than in those 
exposed to the sun and winds on the dry rocks throughout the greater 
part of the year, or from both combined, the shrimps and crabs were 
attracted towards the former and devoured them with rapacity, while they 
left the latter untouched; so that I was at last compelled to enclose a por- 
tion in a gauze-wire case, which was kept three or four feet beneath the 
surface of the water for several months. This portion was fixed on a 
stone, in the position it had grown, and when the case was taken up, it 
was found to have exceeded by many times its original bulk, was covered 
with its natural pellicle and in the active performance of all its vital 
functions. 

Color — This in all, excepting cinereay appears to be yellow. 

The contents of the dried seedlike body are yellow, and although 
the new sponge when it first grows from them appears to be white, 
yet, if its ceils be examined under a high magnifying power, their 
granules will be found to be translucent and yellow, closely re- 
sembling, under transmitted light, the color of chlorine. 

Sometimes the green color of the yellow sponge is evidently 
^ ing to the presence of numerous solitary spherical corpiiscules^ at 
other times it is as evidently owing to the presence of an Oscillatoria 
or, to DiatomeaB, but more frequeutlyiit • appears to depend on the 
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presence of some coloring matter in or about its cells or granules' 

If some fresh cells of omerm be examined under a high mag- 
nifying power, they and their contents will present the grey or lilac tint 
peculiar to the species, and in like manner the cells of yellow sponges 
which have become green, would seem to indicate a similar position 
of their coloring matter, which in this instance however generally 
appears to depend on an extra tint of green added to the cell-granules 
only. ■ 

Undoubtedly the sun has the pov;er of turning the yellow sponges 
green, when they are taken from the tank and exposed in a glass ves« 
sel to his rays. At the same time the greater part of the sponges 
are exposed to the sun in their natural habitations throughout the 
whole year and yet %Tith the exeception of friahilis (which is al- 
ways green, at least externally,) it is only here and there that you 
hnd a portion of the others taking on that color. Exposure to light 
again does not appear to have this etiect on the small pieces of 
sponge grown from the seedlike bodies, if care has been taken not to 
admit the presence of other organisms, for they retain their white 
cotton»Uke appearance, although exposed to the sun for several days, 
i. e. from the moment they have become perceptible, up to the time that 
they perish from the want of nourishment in the distilled water in 
■which they have been brought into existence, 

It is impossible therefore under these circumstances to say without 
further research, if the green color is owing to an additional tint to the 
colouring matter of the cells or granules themselves, or to the presence of 
some foreign organism. Bory St. Vincent supposed it to be owing to 
the presence of Anahina impalpahilisF hut when it is due to an Oscil- 
latoria or to Diatomese, or to solitary organic corpuscules they are dis- 
tinctly visible; the green color however is frequently present when nei-* 
ther can be observed. 

Among other experiments I instituted a set to ascertain if each 
species of spongilla had its peculiar form of proieus ; and for this pur- 
pose, I took small portions of the yolk-like substance from the seediike 
bodies of dried pieces of each of the sponges, and after having placed 
them in separate watch-glasses with distilled water, sat them aside for 


^ Johnston Brit. Sponges, foot-note, p, 
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a few days until the protean s made tlieir appearance * I then began to 
compare the latter with one another in the different watch-glasses, but 
instead of finding that each species of sponpiila had its peculiar form^ 
I frequently found that the kind of portean I had determined on as pro-" 
per to one species, was to be seen on the same or on the following day in a 
watch-glass con taining yolk-like substance from the seedlike bodies of 
another species^ and so on throughout all the glasses. It therefore would 
appear that in whatever the specific distinctions of the different proteans 
consist, too much stress must not be laid upon their external forms. 

Respecting the position which spongilla holds among organized 
bodies,! feel incompetent to offer an opinion. All who know anything 
about the subject, are aware, that it is closely allied to both the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, but it is for those who are best acquainted with 
that part of the chain which unites these two great conventional divi- 
sions, to assign to it its proper link. 

I might here stale, however, that we are indebted to Dujardin for the 
earliest notice of the resemblance of the sponge- cell to the f — 

Ebrenberg’s name for the proieus is amoeba ; he has also applied the 
saxe name to the fifth family of his naked Phytozoaria polygasirica^ 
Sect. 3, Pseiidopodiay in which is included the genus Amaba> 

Finally, I stated in the P.S. to my Notes/' J that the proteus fed 
on its like after the manner of the hydra. The fact which induced me to 
make this assertion has been already mentioned ( p. 43,) but the sub- 
ject requires further investigation before it can be considered conclusive. 
It is difficult to conceive why the proteus should enclose within its cell- 
wall one of its own like, if it were not for the purpose of feeding upon, 
it ; added to which the constant accumulation of refuse matter, which, 
issuing from the fmcal orifices, settles on the surface of the living sponge, 
%vhen kept in a horizontal position, shews, that there is a continual eli- 
mination going on, of material, which is no longer useful in its economy 
and in connection with the fact to which I have alluded, would seem to 
point out the probability, that such ejecta^ to a certain extent, consist of the 
cast'Off parts oforganisms from which the nutrient parts have been 
abstracted. 

* Throagiiout a!i my experiments distilled water was Used, and every precaution taken 
to preclude as far as practicable the introduction of foreign matter. 

t Ann. des Sc. Nat, n. s. x p. 5. 
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.. 1 8 ' 49 .]. : ':FreshHmter: Sponges in the Islmid of Bombaip 

, ^ ' EXPLANATION OP . 

Plate I, 

Fiii'. 1. Se(Miori uatural size. 

o, Small Fpicol'jm a)id seedlike bodj’ of the same; magnified. 

Pig, 2. Sectiou of p/wwzo.sdS; natural size. 

h. Small s])icujum and seedlike body of the samC; magnified., 

Pig. 3. ^^eeiion of Spori^ilhi fria bills ? ndXiiraX size. 

V. Small spicukini and seedlike body of the same, magnified. 

Fig. 4. Seel ion of , natural size. 

d. Small spieiduin and seedlike body of tnc samO; magnified. 

Fig. o. Section of SpongtUa cinerm, natural size. 

i\ Small spiculum and seedlike body of the same, magnified. 

As none of these species jsosscss specific forms, it has been deemed advisabie lo give 
•■'.ecliciis of llieni, sliewing their average and relative thicknesses, — the form of the prqiec- 
lions from their sitriace, — and the pcculiarit}^ of their internal striicluros respc-ciivelv. 

Plate IT. 

Fig. 1. Magnified section of a seedlike body oi' Spongilki 31eijeni shewing, / spicular 
crnsl, ,g. coriaceous capsule, h. iiitcrnal cells, and /. infimdibular opening. 

>f. Germs of cells, magnified, — the largest 1 — ^SOOOth part of an inch in diameter. 
h. Cell of seedlike body containing germs, mEignified. 

c. Forlion of coriaceous mcmlrrane magnified, to shew hexagonal division.s and 

transparent centres. 

d, Small spiculmn of Spong-dia Meije7ii, magnified. 

c. One of its toothed disks with central aperture, magnified. 

Fig. 2. Disk to shew the appearance which is presented on the surface of the I’l-atch-glass 
a few day.s after the matter of the seedlike body has been forcibly expelled into 
it, under dislillcd water, 

ff. Denticulated protons in progres.sion, shewing its granules and iwaline vesicles, 
magnified. 

h. Passive .state of the same, magnified, 
r. r, c. Germs parcelled out in semi-transparent mucilage, magnified. 

d. Denticulated proteus, mognifiod. 

e. c. Difliueut proteus, dido. 

f. Vermitbrm proteus, ditto. 

g. g\ Animalcules about lOOOtii part of an inch in diameter, which, to the almo.st com- 
plete exclusion of all other kinds, were generally p, resent with the proteans, mag- 
nified. 

h. k. h. Threads of semi-transparent mucilage, ditto. 

jf'hg. .3. A magnified view of a newly formed, portion of Spo7ig'inaj growm in distilled 
water from a seedlike bod^g as seen with Ross’s microscope, under a compound. 
]) 0 WGi* of I of an inch focus., 

a. Spongc-ceil with its granules anti hyaline ve.sicles magnified, taken from the 
same portion. 

h. The same in a passive state, magnified, 
c. c. e. Marginal or thinnest portion of newly formed Spoiigiilu, ditto. 
d. d. Form of its extreme edge, ditto. 

' c. c. Hyaline contracting vesicles, ditto, 

/. /. Sponge-ceiis m ditto. 
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M'emarks, m the Origin and Langiiag'^''s. ; ■ [Jah." 

: Plate III. 

Fig-. 1. Magnified view of a denticulated proteus with a porlion of n spiculijin in a folct 

of its cell-wall. 

2. Ditto, with a loricatcd animalcule and germ in ditto. 

3. DitlOj shewing a small proteus attached to the side of a trrns^pnreul cavity if 
. ditto. ' 

4. Ditto, in the act of surrounding’ a foreign body. 

5. Most striking forms assumed by proteans_, developed iVoni the matier ol' the seed- 

like bodies (seen at various times), magnified.. 

6. General form of large spicuiuin, ditto. 

7. Magnified \'iew of spiniferous spieukim. 


Aet 111.— Remarks on the Origm and LangnagCo of the 
Aborigines of the iVilgiris, suggested by the papers ofCap-> 
tain Congreve and the Ilei\ TV. Taylor on the supposed 
Celto-Scythic Antiguities in the South of India (published- 
in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Nob. 32 
and 33j 1847). By the Rev. B. Schmid, I). D. Comimiiii* 
cated by the Rev. Dr. WilsoNj Honorary Pre!?.iduBt of the 
Society, 

NOTE BY DR. WILSON. 

The accompanying short paper having been placed at ray disposal by 
Dr. Schmid, I have great pleasure in submitting it to the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. It contains a most important testimony 
on a subject of very interesting inquiry connected with the Origin and 
.Languages of the Aborigines of the Nilgiris, which no person, from per« 
sonal acquaintance wdtli that curious people and general philological lore, 
is more competent to satisfy than Dr. Schmid himself In a commu- 
nication which I have received along with it from that venerable Mis- 
sionary, he mentions that altogether he has resided about six years on 
the Nilgiris, and that a good part of his tinae there has been spent in the 
acquisition of the language of the Todavars, a vocabulary and phrase- 
book of which he has prepared. The conclusions at which he has ar- 
rived, as will be seen from the paper now forwarded, are, that the 
Todavar language is a genuine but very rude dialect of the ancient Ta- 
mul that the 1 amul, Todavar? Badagar^ and Canarese languages are 
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links of a connected and unbroken cbalii of dialects of one language 
tkat the 'Fodavar dialect is by far more closely connected with the 
Tamul than the Canarese that the race which afterwards split into 
Tamulians, Maleialis, Canarese, and Telingis, must be a Caucasian or 
Himalaya race, which must have immigrated into the plains of India very 
early and that it was afterwards pushed forward to the furthest south 
by other mountain tribes speaking Sanskrit” and what are now called 
Hindi dialects, and immigrating at a later period.” These conclusions 
are very much in accordance with those formed by most orientalists and 
ethnographists on more general grounds than those which have been 
iheir foundation. The notice taken of Dr. Riickert’s discovery of the 
similarity of the Tatar and Tamul dialects, may open up a new field 
of research for Indian philologists. I remember that when Professor 
Westergaard was with us in 1842, he stated it as his opinion, that 
striking analogies exist between these now far-separated languages. 

JAW, 

I Stk December 184&. 

DU. Schmid’s papbh. 

Captain Congreve inclines to the hypothesis, that the Todavers on 
the Neiigherries are exclusively the remains of Celto-Scytbians immigra- 
ted into India and settled on the Hills” at very early times, but the Rev. 
Mr. Taylor’s Paper proves that those remarkable cromlechs and cairns 
with their contents, discovered by Captain Congreve on the Neiigherries, 
are quite similar to those in the low country, far away from the Hills.” 
Even this fact alone would prove, that the Todavers had the same Bud- 
dhistic ancestors as the Tamuiians. 

It is a question, whether quite similar cromlechs, similar rude ceme- 
teries with pottery, with ornamental covers, figures of men on elephants, 
with bells, bulls’ heads, &>c. may not likewise be found in the interior of 
Africa, or of Arabia Ac. whither in all probability a branch of the Hima- 
laya races of Scythians or European Celts never penetrated and settled. 
Arts in their primitive rude state will be found everywhere to be pretty 
much alike, and so also certain practices of the most ancient nations, 
although otherwise widely different from each other. The Celts in the 
west, and those eastern tribes w'hom the more accurate Greek authors 
called Scythian, differ so greatly in many respects, that I am inclined 
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to consider the siinilarity of their ancient Bionninents as rather accidental 
although this similarity deserves careful attention and further eD€[uiry. 

Identity or analogy of idiom is aeknowledged on ail hands to he the 
most sure mark either of identity or of affinity of race. The liiigiiist 
who has occupied himself with this branch of philosophical encjuiry, has 
infallible rules, by which he can 'even ascertain,' wdiether a language has 
been altered by violent interference of conquerors, or whether it has siif- 
iered no kind of alteration by such interfereoce. 

I came to “the Hills'’ with the preconceived idea, that the Todavers are 
not Hindus, but either descendants of Jews from the South of Arabia, 
w'hose kingdom was destroyed by Mahomed and who retired to the Ma- 
labar Coast, and were not further heard of, as the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland stated in a series of queries, circulated 
about the year 1828 ,— or that they may have come from Persia. 
But when studying their dialect and collecting a vocabulary of nearly 
500 words, — besides many phrases explanatory of grammar and con- 
struction, — I could find no trace of any Arabic or Hebrew roots, nor any 
thing like Sanscrit, Persian, Gothic or Celtic (though with the latter 
I am but very slightly acquainted) ; but the vocabulary, which by the 
help of the Basle Brethren labouring among the Burghers or Budaghers, 
I have lately completed by adding the words -of the Budagher dialect, 
shows to a demonstration, that the Todaver language is a genuine but 
very rude, dialect of the ancient Tarn ul, the wmrds of wdiich are in many 
cases so greatly changed, but changed according to certain rules, that 
only a deeper study enabled me to recognize the identity of both 
langimges, — and the comparison of these Todaver words with the 
Budagher and Canarese words, shows to evidence, that the Tamul/Toda- 
ver, Budagher and Canarese languages are links of a closely connected 
and unbroken chain of dialects of one original language, and' that the 
Todaver dialect is by far more closely connected with the Tamul, than 
with the Canarese. And when by the liberal aid of the public for this 
purpose, a Brother of the Basle Society will be enabled to settle at Oota- 
camimd, and to pursue jointly with me these enquiries, I trust it will be 
in our power to throw still more light on the earlier history of these 
most interesting Aborigines , — but what is of much greater importance, 
we hope to benefit them at the same time by Christian instruction, and to 
rescue their race from the danger. -of disappearing* gradually and entirely ' 
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In reference to a question, stated by the Rq'^. W. Taylor, in the 
ivladras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 38, page 94, 1 have to 
state two facts : 

Dr, Riickert, Professor of the Oriental Languages, in the University 
of Berlin, an eminent Poet, and a Philological genius, who is equally well 
acquainted with Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian and the Tatar dialects, and who 
studied Tamul, assisted in part by books which I lent him, in order to 
teach that language to some Dresden Missionaries, proceeding to Tran- 
quebar and Mayaveram, told me afterwards with sparkling eyes, that the 
Tamili language has a remarkable analogy with Tartar dialects. This 
declaration strengthened my idea, which I had already long before con« 
eeived by comparing the genius of the Tamul language Vvith that of other 
tongues, that that race or tribe, which afterwards split into Tainulians, 
Maleialies, Canarese and Telingas, must be a Caucasian or Himalaya-race 
and must have immigrated into the plains of India very early, interming- 
ling with a Hamitic race which they found there, with thick lips and 
curled hair, like the far-spread Papuas. A short time ago I wrote to 
Dr. Riickert, requesting him, to send me a specification of this analogy 
between the Tamul and the Tatar dialects. 

The second fact is that, when in 1848, a Treatise of mine was read 
to the Ethnological Society in London, concerning the Taraulians and 
Todavers and the cognate tribes of India, one of the leading members of 
the Committee put questions to me founded on my Treatise, and after an 
hour’s conversation, he declared that my views entirely coincided wdth bis 
own, viz : that the original inhabitants of the Presidency of Madras had 
immigrated into India from the Himalaya, and were pushed forward to 
the furthest south by other mountain tribes speaking Sanscrit and 
Hindi dialects, and immigrating at a later period ; just as the Celtic 
tribes had been successively pushed to the furthest w^est by the subse- 
quently immigrating' Teutonic and Slavonic races. 

x4nd that the Huns (not before 200 A. 30.) and other Tataric (Scy- 
thian) tribes have entered and ravaged India, coming down from the 
llimalaya-mountains, is stated likewise in an earlier number of tlie 
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1V._0m ihe Fumer plant of KhorciHiu. By Assis- 
tant Surgeon J, E. Stocks, M'. D., F. L. B. Fommutuvaied 
'by the Secretary , a' PiGie). 

The berries, called by tbe Arab' Physicians f 

ul-KeldaJ or Kakmtf have been referred by most writers to a plant 
growing in Germany, Italy, and Greece, which was called by Tcurneiort 
(from the Arabic name) Alkekengi OlHciiiarum, and by Lmiiieus, Pliy- 
sali.s Alkekengi, and the same plant is identified with the arpvjpnx: 
uXimizafiogi nientioned by Dioscorides. 

Dr. Royle, induced no donbt by the geographical position of this 
plant being unfavourable to the above identification, has suggested the 
Nicandra Indica (R. ‘Sl S,), referred more properly to the genus PhysalLs 
under the name of Phy sails Indica (Lam.), and which Lourelro called 
Physalis Alkekengi. 

Dr. Royle also throws out the idea that the wddely distributed Phy- 
salis somnifera was the original Ivaldnj, and that the Nicandra Indica 
was merely used as a substitute ; for be it observed that in the Eastern 
Materia Medica, plants with similar aspects are generally confounded 
and used hidiscriminately, as might be expected. It may indeed be 
ventured as a general remark, that the genus is alone perceived by per- 
sons ignorant of Botany, and the knowledge of specific distinctions is 
one of the results of the study of that science. 

It is most probable that a knowledge of the virtues, supposed or 
real, of species of the genus Physalis, was discovered independently by 
Physicians of different nations, and that the Physalis Alkekengi was the 
plant used by the Greeks. 

If we consult Persian works on Materia Medica, such as the M-ukh* 
zoon-ubAdviyeh, we find the following account of Kakinj, which is co- 
pied almost literally in the Tofut-nbmomneen. The synonyms are 
first noted, and we are informed that in the province of Fars it is called 
Aroosuk pus purdah and about Shiraz Knehoomun* In Greek it is 
called Ousfudmon^ in Syriac Khuni^^ee murjafm Turkish Askeedo- 
ieon^ in Arabic Towz-uhmurJ^ .arid' Muh'-uhgahood^ in Hincloostance 
MajpoolukamABinpoonfm, and.in'Latin llalikahim (or Ilakkaynm)* 
It is described as allied iu naiure_and:habit loathe Unub-'iil-salib (Solaniim 
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nigrum), but its leaves are more firm and its branches become prociim^ 
bent with age. Its flowers are white tinged with red, and its fruit is 
enclosed in a covering' like a bladder (the vesicular calyx), w hi cli is 
green when young and red when ripe, and contains ii kernel (meaning 
the true fruit) like a sepistan or a filbert, which -when it ripens turns 
red also. Two varieties are noticed ; one growing on stony ground, and 
one on cultivated land. The wild one has icai^es like the apple, with a 
downy surface as if covered with dust* Its stem is fresh and herba- 
ceous, and the whole plant is larger than the one growing in garden- 
ground. It difiers also in having red flowers, and berries of a yeliow 
hue with a tinge of red, and a calyx which turns yellow in fruit. In 
both, the fruit gathered wdien ripe and dried for use is tlie part employ- 
ed in medicine. It is cold and dry in the 2nd degree, and is good for 
stomach and liver-diseases, jaundice, wind, heart-burn, gravel, stone, 
&c. &c. The above description of the inflated calyx, as also the 
name w^hich the plant bears in the province of Pars, viz. JBride-be/mid- 
a-mirtaini point out a Fhysalis as one at least, of the plants mentioned. 
But the large mountain variety with dusty leaves, and brown fruit, is 
most likely a distinct plant. And it is worthy of remark, that although 
the Physalis sonmifera is common throughout Scinde, Belucliistan, and 
Afghanistan, yet a plant not belonging to that genus, (although bearing 
a general resemblance to it) is regarded the true Kakinj by those who 
have studied the Persian and Arabian writings on Materia Medica. 

This is the plant so universally known through those countries by its 
more popular name of Piineer, Puneerbund, or Puneerbad, a plant in 
the natural order Schmaeemi allied to Physalis, but distinct in its dioe- 
cious flowers and calyx which closelp invests the fruit. 

I subjoin the characters of the genus, and a few remarks on the spe» 
eies upon which it is founded. 

Flowers dioecious by abortion. 

Calyx 5-cleft, increscent but not inflated in fruit. 

Corolla carapanulate, with the divisions of the limb valvate in estiva- 
tion, and bent inwards where their tips join in the centre. Stamens 
five, inserted near the bottom of the tube of the corolla with tufts of 
hairs on each side of the filaments at their points of origin. 
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Ovary S-celled witlr many-oviiled placeiitJB. 

Style simple, stigma bilammellate. 

, Berry, tiglitly invested by the calyx; its apex uncovered. 

'■ Seeds ,ear-'sliaped. ■ .Embryo .bow-shaped, or nearl}y:riiig-sliaped,,.iii11ie 
midst of fleshy, albumen, with linear cotyledons and a long radicle. 

/ An iincler-shrub, most densely ■ covered with minute stellate hairs, 
arranged in tufts which form a .short ash-grey covering over tlie whole 
plant* Leaves lanceolate-oblong, -unequal at the base, of a thick tough 
texture, sometimes appearing to spring ■ in pairs (pseudogerainate), with 
the upper and lower surfaces alike. Flowers dimeious, fasciculate, with 
the peduncles bending downwards, male plant.— Calyx shorter than 
the tube of the corolla. Stamens as long as tlie tube. Ovary rodirneo- 
tary with no style, female pl aht.— Calyx as long as the tube of the 
corolla. Stamens rudimentary with exceedingly short filaments and with 
anthers efiete and void of pollen. 

PUNEEEIA coagtdans (j. e, s). 

This plant is recognised at a considerable distance by its dusty ash- 
grey hue, which in the young leafy shoots has a bluish tinge. There is 
not a shade of green in the whole plant. It forms ramoiis bushes 1-2 
feet high, flowering in February and ripening its fruit in Bfarch. 

The natives are perfectly aware that some plants are male and others 
female, and they compare it to the Date-tree in this respect. The co- 
rolla is covered externally with close-set stellate hairs, but is smooth 
and of a sulphur-yellow colour internally. It differs from the corolla 
of Pliysalis in drying quite black .and hard. The leaves also dry very 
stiff and hard. When fresh, their texture is ’somewhat leatheiy, with 
inconspicuous veins, and the two surfaces are alike in colour and vena- 
tion. The ripe fruits are brown and shining on the surface, and are 
used as an emetic when fresh. When dried they are sold in the Scinde 
Bazars under the name of Pmieer ja fota (Puneer carda- 

mons), and are (as before stated) regarded the true IIub-ul-Kakioj of 
Arabian and Persian writei-s. They are used against indigestion, and 
%vindy complaints of the stomach, arid enjoy an immense reputation in 
Scinde, Beluchistan, and Afghamstan." . They are used in infusion either 
alone, or mixed with the leaves and” twigs of the Rhazya strlcta (Apo- 
cynacese) a peculiar and excellent bitter^ well known in Scinde by the 
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name or or ^yne-wio', wnico last is a corruption or its rusntu 

name SImmrg* The dried berries are also used in BelucMstan and 
AtFghanistan to make cheese (puneer), when kid*s stomach cannot be 
procured. Two or three of the berries are rubbed up with a little milk 
and this is stirred among the whole quantity intended for use. The 
milk is then warnied, and the coagulated mass being tied up in a Inur- 
cloth, has its water expressed, and is finally hung up from the roof to 
drain and hartkni for use. This cheese differs from Kroot, a. somewhat 
shnikir prcpandiori nmeh used by the hill-people on long journies, as our 
common cheese docs from sk:n.uned-milk cheese, to wit, in containing the 
butter of the milk. 

Forskall informs us {p. 47) that in Arabia, the Solanum sanctum 
is used to coagulate milk in a similar manner. 

Ti.e plant is called Shaprunga about Feshawur, and Khumzuray 
about Candahar. It grows on hilly gioiincl all over Beluchistan and 
may be found in waste places and rubbish heaps throughout Sindh. It 
is also found on limcLstone rocks about Hydrabad and elsewhere, where 
it is probably truly wild, it grows at Candahar (3,484 feet above the 
sea), and Griffith found it at Landi Khana in the Khyber pass (2,488 
feet above the sea), and at Sera in the Punjab (Griffith's Journal 
p. 499, ** Physaloidcs of Land! Khana'’). 

So that we know that this plant extends in latitude from Kurrachee 
in 25 Ah to 34 or 35 N. and in longitude from (at least) Kelat in 66-i 
E. to 73 or 74 E» It grows also from the level of the sea to 3,500 
feet at least. And if it shall be found hereafter that this plant extends 
eastward into l\Iekran and South Persia, and along the Paropamisus 
towards Herat, it will be extremely probable that it was the original 
Kakinj of tlie Persian, as well as of the Khorasan, Materia Medica. 


f late. f^KCNLLUiA iUh'vuit’iu. — female plant and its dissections are on the 
and the male plant and it.-i tlisstn-iions on the right of the plate. The dissections are mag'- 
iiified aljonf exec’pl the vertical and tranversc sections of the ripe fmit, which 

are of the natural slxe. 
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Y. —Notes, and Remarks on Dr. Do-rn’s Chrestomaih?/ of 
the P'ushtu or Afghan LaJiguage. By Lieut. Burton, As- 
sistant, Sindh Survey. (Communicated by the Secretary). 

The Aifglians, like most of the tribes whose dialects belong to the 
Iiido Persian class, claim a high antiquity for their language. As 
Moslems and Orientals, they piously and graphically describe their 
Prophet as using Pushtu with the same facility as he could talk Arabic 
or Hebrew, Zend, or Syriac. On one occasion when Khtiled Bin Walid 
was saying something in his native tongue, the Affghani Mohammed 
remarked, that assuredly that language was the peculiar dialect of the 
damned. As Khaled appeared to suffer much from the remark, and be- 
trayed some symptoms of msubordination, the Prophet condescended to 
comfort him by graciously pronouncing the words “ Ghashe linda raora’" 
i. e. bring me my bow and arrows. To doubt the truth of this tale 
would among the Affghans be considered positive impiety, for they not 
only firmly believe that Khaled was of their race, but also delight in 
tracing back to him the origin of their principal families. ^ He was, 
however, if history is to be credited, an Arab of the tidbe of Koreysh. 

The Affghans are too pious a people not to believe that All, the great 
knight-errant of Islam, visited their interesting country. Apropos of 
such Arabic names as the Khaihar Pass and Ali Masjid, they remark 
that the latter was originally a mosque founded by the great Imfini, 
after his defeating in a wrestling bout, the daughter of Kafir, who had 
sworn to remain a maid until such time as she might meet with a man 
who could prove himself to be such. The fruit of the marriage which 
ensued, was a son called by the Affghans, the Imam Hanifah/" whose 
adventures, when in search of his father, are favourite themes of many 
a rude verse and still ruder tale. 

Pushtu literature, like that of Sindh, the Fanjab, and Beluchistan, 
may be described as consisting of — 

1st. — Poetry, either purely Erotic, or treating on Siifi or mystical sub- 
jects. The former generally appears in the form of Gbazalayat and 
Kasaid, and belongs chiefly to the people of the towns and cities, as the 

See the Tazkirat of the celebrated Akhand Darwazah, 
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severity of rustic iiaorals would always reject such compositionsj, liow- 
ever harmless. The Sufi poetry owes its spread to the celebrated 
elFusions of Rahman and for however unwilling rigid Mos- 

lems may be to adopt the tenets of Tasawerf, few can withstand the 
charms of its mystic song. 

2ncl.-— Talesj in verse and prosoj but generally the former. Of these the 
most celebrated are — 

1. Yusuf and Ziilaykha. 

2. Bahrain-I-Gurj a Persian romance. 

3. The Jangnamah, being a true and faithful account of the martyr- 
dom of Husayn at Karbala. 

4. Saif ul hlulukj (or Saifal, as lie is generally called) and the Fairy 
Badi ui Jemal : a story in the Arabian Nights which, by some means 
or other, has overrun Sindh, the Panjab, and Affghaiiistan. 

5. Hir and Rangha, the old Panjabi story, 

6. .Tamim i Aiisari. 

7. 'Adam and Diirkbu, or as the lady is generally called “ Durkhanay"’ 
with a species of endearment, 

8. The Tale of Kuth ud din. This and the former are very charac- 
teristic stories of Platonic affection among the A%hans. 

The above are all in verse ; the only prose tale generally read is the 
Pushtu translation of the Ayyar i Danish. One peculiarity may be 
remarked in all these productions, that the authors seem never to aim 
at pure Pushtu composition. Their vocabulary is more than three parts 
Persian and Arabic, and the more foreign words and Mloms are intro- 
duced, (as In the Urdu of N» India) the finer the poetry is. Whereas 
take for instance the Chef d’o?uvi‘e of SindM composition, the Risalo 
of SbMi Abdul’latif. Of the ten or twelve thousand couplets which 
that work contains, at least twm-thirds will be in the purest Sindhi words 
and in the local idiom, displaying at the same time a richness of vocabu- 
lary, a variety of expression, and naivete of style beyond all praise. 
The Pushtii metre also is invariably an imitation of some Persian mea- 
sure (in modern * composition), whereas the Sindhi language possesses 
a peculiar kind of verse to which we must at least allow the merit of 
originality. 


The modenjs hi Pushtu poetry are the nntliors who fiourished after the time of 


Rahman. 
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Tliese Puslitii tale^, withal! their faults and delicieneiesT are intensely 
relished"' by hotli se^s and all ■' classes*. ; 'They form but a small item of: 
the 'Vas'i iiiass : of tradition and legendary lore diffused tlirough the wild 
and semi-nomadic population of central 'Asia. , 

: Sd. Religious Compositions.. Divinity, Theology, c. in verse nmi 
prose-, as the Rashid ul Bayao of 'Akhtind Rashid, and the ^laklizaii of 
Akhmid Darwazah. The latter is 'peculiarly interesting, ns bearing 
upon the subject of a sect which, had it not beer: so ^foutiy o|.po^eih 
would probably have spread throughout the length and breaf.lili of Kino 
rasan.^' Theological compositions are generally studied by woraeu and 
children in the Pushtu language ; by the latter as an introdiictimi to the 
classical tongues, and by the former as very few of them are tnuglit to 
read Arabic or Persian. Among men the usual course of eclueatioii is 
as follows : the Studont begins with Arabic Grammar and hyiilax, then 
passes on to Logic, Rhetoric and Philosophy, and ends widi dlieolcgy, 
Divinity, the Koran, dcc. Ac. Those who are unwilling or unable to 
master all these subjects, content themselves with merely reading Fikh 
(Theology) in Arabic ; the less industrious study the sciences in Per- 
sian, and the lowest classes of Talib ilmf read Pushtu works only. 

Lieutenant Leeeh in the Remarks, which precede his vocabulary of Ihc Tirhai tba- 
lecl, tells us that in one district the founder of the. sect above alludcil io, hud Gb.OOU 
disciples. 

Lieutenant Leech however entirely mistakes the religion of the Fir i K'lu^ijaa. lie 
was not a Shiah, but as the BabisU'in informs us, a Sufi, who proclaimed rusur clfu? In.* a 
prophet and aimed at the establishment of a new faith. Ills celebrated work was the 
Khair ul Bayan written in Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and Pushlu. and said by hini lo Iju/ce 
been received directly from the Aim ig’hty without the intervention of i\ui Arclninji-el Ha" 
briel. It might probably be procured at Peshawar from the Fir's dc-^cemlanfs, who a o,* 
there numerous ; but I have hitherto failed in my attempts to get n co]iy. 'rUv name tA'i\h‘ 
Pir i Raushan is still celebrated in E. Affghanislan and many nri* the dark t<tld 

against him by the orthodox followers of Abi'i Hanifah. Ojie of his couplet's i--. gmorall' 
quoted as a proof of the heretical nature of his tenets ; it rums a.-i, follows'. — 

Mai o inulk warah de Khuda i do 5 
Da haiai haram raghlc de kamah ? 

Property and kingdom all are of God. 

This lawful and unlawful” — wlience eoiuc they ? 
t The TaVib ilm or Student in A%hanista)i hs very diiTerent from the .smuf' N|wci( '> 
usually so called in India and Sindh. Like the members of our European I niver.sities in 
the middle ages, the AiTghan Student carries about his sword and dagger, and is Ibmier 
of a broil than he is of his books. The duello of course is unknown, as the nsual wav t«i 
resent an insult is to draw a sword and'eui the opponent down, As Mussulmans, ihcv 
dare not openly indulge in the « wine and, wassail,” but the emerah! cup; ’ in other word.^ 
Cannabis sativa under the forms of bhang and charas, fonns no coniompdble Kucemhi - 
neum. 
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Epistolary correspondence (insha) is-''. almost universally carried on in 
Persian. Soraetiines when writing to /females,, or in the Klialak and a 
few other clans, the vernacular is used.^^ : PersM is the language of 
the Daftars, Diwani and all other official papers. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch of Afghan literature without an 
expression of regret .that, during, our occupation: of the country we took 
so little interest in what was around us, and that the first sensible work 
publidied in Pushru should have appeared at St, Petersbiirgh instead of 
at London or Calcutta. . 

Before coirmienciogaiiy remarks upon Dr. -Dorn’s publication, it may 
1*0 as well to premise that I have studied only the Eastern or Peshawar 
dialect, and have had few opponunities of conversing with the Hill peo- 
plef or file Western Tribes. 

The C’hrestoinatliy*’ well deserves its name ; it is' a successful col- 
lection of all the gems of the language, and scarcely omits a single 
author of celebrity. It is to be regretted that the extracts from Mirza 
are not more copious, as it is very difficult to procure the whole work, 
and many a i^fulla in x4 fighaiustan has never seen it. The Glossary is 
necessarily defective, as the only Afghan words whk-h bear vowel points, 
are those furnished by I^Iuhabbat Khan, and many of them are incor- 
rect It is edear that the author suspected this, as in many cases the 
prormneiation is not given in the Roman character, whereas in the 
Persian and Arabic words it is never omitted. In some letters this is 
a great disadvantage, as a colloquial knowledge of the language could 
not easily Ije aerjuired with the aid of the work in its present state. For 
instance, tho letter ^ die, (with three dots above if) is pronounced as 
Z in Zan, (iiib)i ^ (^^dng); and as Ch in Chamyar, (a 

tanner). Dr. Born moreover gives the sound as to,” and this I have 
never yet heard from the mouth of a Native. 

In P, 89(1 Aputali,'|; gen. Sing, upside down, topsy tiirvy. 

■’ WijenfiiH in tii«‘ i Haled they isoi eniy have a good translation of Harkaraus’ 

Foriifs, lull alho !he even do sol disdain to write to each other in their own tongties" 

We may readily aeeouat thr die difercaee by reconecling the liberality of tlie Kalhora 
family in I'ifiiroMi'/ini** f?i.(yyt?rk and ieanied uieii, and the pride which they took in ciiltiva-' 
liii^ the of their fordather». , 

t Wln) like the Beckmims of Arabia speak 'the purest dialect. 

1 I have I'bllmved die style of orthography adopted in Shakespeare's Diet. The pages 
refer to Dr, Dorn’s Glossary. ITe abbreviations are. A, for Arabic,— F. and H. for Per- 
sian and liindosiHii!,— and S, for Sanseril. The others will easily be recognised. 
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P. 394 . Ad6, , is ,tlie word used to a moilierj llke our “ MamiM^ 
Mor is tbe, co:mmQii;Word fora mother. 

P. 401. Akor, is a walnut fr. H. akhrot. 

P, 409. 'Uriyaz, is the common name for a cloud. 

P., '411.', Batingan, Is not a love-apple.^ but a.brinjall {Solaoa me- 

longena) in H. baingan in A. and P. badaiigaii and badanjan. 

P, 412. Baliilj is not syn. with khalkhul, the former being a 
bracelet and the latter in Ar. an anklet. Der. fr. Sansc. an arm. 

P. 419. Baura, is the large black bee called in H. bhaunra. 

P. 426, Paru, is a snake-charmer. 

P. 430. Pasatj is a mere corruption of fasad. 

P.433. Puklitay, is a rib, synonymous with H. pasli. 

P. 436. Taru, is the name of the black partridge, and in some parts 
of the country means a jungle-cock, but never I believe signifying a 
woodcock or snipe. 

P. T)o. Tala, appears to be a mistake for, or corruption of, the 
Persian word talaii. 

P. 43T. Tanbah, more generally tanbah, is generally used to sig- 
nify the fold or leaf of a door, not the door itself. 

P. Do. Tawahwal, means to twist for the Persian tao, and the 
Sanscrit In Affghan-Persian the phrase tao dadan^' is constantly 
used. 

P, 447. Tangah, generally signifies a coin in value about -|d of 
a rupee. The coin no longer exists ; it is therefore a nominal value. 

P. 452, Jani, is seldom used for a bowstring. Jai is the 
common word, and is derived from the P. zih. 

P. 452. Jubalawal, generally means to wound. 

P. 454. Char, is synonymous with the Persian kar and means any 
work, deed, &c. 

P. 455. Chagbzi, is any fruit with an edible kernel, like walnut, 
almond, &c. 

P. 457. Sar, is not synonymous with char; it means informa- 
tion, knowledge, and is commonly used in the Sindhi dialect. It is 
originally Sanscrit — HfC pith, essence, & c. 

P. 4S8. Zaewal, from zae a place, means to take up a place, po- 
sition, &c. jae giriftan in P. 

•' P. 460. Sum, a woman’s front hair, is always pronounced sani in 
the East (in Sindhi chnnx is used) ; the hack hair is called sare. 

P . 468. ETAachan, generally means dirty, foul, filthy. 
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P. 469. JTAarob, is an adj* and means full (of water). 

P.472. JlV^wakhayjis a motlier-Maw'generall^^ 

F. 477. Kkllh is a misprint for whicli is synonjmous witb 

the Persian klulb, good. 

P. 478. Daralj generally signifies to bite or tear with teeth. It nsay 
also mean to scold. It is derived from darah, the back teeth, in H, darh 

from the S. 

P. 479. Dao, is an old Persian word and generally signifies betting 
or wagering. It is much used in the sense of winning a wager/’ 

P. 480. Dargbedal, is generally pronounced rgharedal. 

P. 484% Dautarj is a mere corruption of daftar; the adj. dautari 
is applied to the clans, who hold land as Zemindars, and whose names 
are therefore enrolled in the Government daftar. About Peshawar 
there are 7 well-known Dantarl Khail, viz. 

L IMomand. 

. 2. Xhalil, . ■ 

3. .D*4iidzye. 

4. 0‘igyane. 

5. Mamanzye. 

6 .,, Yusapzye proper Yiisufzye, vulgar Isapzye. , 

7. KhataL 

P. 490. Rtinjah, is the general name of surmali or native anti- 
mony. 

P. 491. Rawastal, is applied to leading or bringing animate ob- 
jects ; raoral, of inanimates. 

P. 493. Ilasawal, is the causal of rasidal, and is therefore syno- 
nymous with the Persian rasanidaiu 

P. 498. Zikktih, generally signifies a pimple on the face. 

P. 499. Zirgab, generally zarkah, is the 'bird called by the Persians 
Kabk i dart ; the grey or common partridge Is Tanzaray, and the black 
variety, Tani. 

P. Do. The heart is generally pronounced zrah, not zirah, and 
zargay is a diminutive form of the same word. 

*P. 500. Zam zamole, is used as for instance, In carrying off the 
wounded from a battle-field, &c. 

P. 501 . Zoral Is a verb derived from zor, and is synonymous with 
the Persian z or dadaii, - '■ 
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P. 502. : . Z'aliir, is ao, Arabic .word signifying sick, melanclioly. It 

is commonly ' tised' in Panjabi c. '.g. 

Te mar fakir zabir nun kbush hoy a parwar. 

And iia?ing slain tlie wretched fakir, the family was jovial, 

P. 508. , Zezmah, means the thickness of the eyelid, the pan v.heie 
■antimony is applied. 

P. Do. Jamah, signifies the jaw-bone* 

P, 504, Zhuyal, in the E. dialect joyal, signifies to chew* 

P. 506. Spur, means dry bread, plain rice (without kitchen ) 

and met, hard words, rough speech, dsc. 

P. 507. Stuni, is the lower part of the throat. 

P. 509. Sfjrizar, is a mere corruption of srahzar i- e ; red zar, 
gold. The woi*d zar is used iiiPushtii, as well as in Persian, to denote 
either gold or silver. 

P. Do. Sarsayab, is not synonymous with sarmdyah. It means 

certain alms (of grain or money) distributed to the poor on the Eed i 
Fitr. In the Rashid ul bayaii we find— 

Awwal zdah krah Sarsayah de. 

Learn (this) that first is the Sarsayah. 

P. 512, Samsarab, is the large kind of lizard called in Pe^^ia^ 
Susmar, and in Ar. Zabb ( V-^)* In Affghanistau it is eaten by some 
classes, as the Musallis for instance, and Firdausi’s celebrated lines tell 
us that the Arabs used it for food ; 

Arab ra be jayl rasid ast kar, 

Ze shir i shutur khurdan o susmar, 

Kib, &.C.* 

F. Do. Sendilri, is an adj. signifying vermillion or red-lead color, 
from the San sc. sindur. 

P. 515. Seti,. is, I believe, an error for sati, as the word is San- 
scrit, and as such has not been altered by other nations. In Per.sia they 
call it ram-sati. 

P. 5l6. Sbadu, generally signifies an ape or baboon. 

P. 5l6. Sharbal, is to churn. 

P. 519. Shrang, is a clang, rattle, &c. as of money, d:c. 

P. 52 L Shindah, is a bad action.” 

P. Do. Sholah, is a corruption of the S. & H. shall, paddy. 

* I cjiiolo from memory, not baying the pasfjage at iiand to refer to. 
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F. 535. Gbiir-Kanaana,]!, is,, a p,eIlet«bow. The cross-bow, . is.' quite' 
,011 known in Affgliaiilstan. 

P, 536. Gliiisl,iayah,.,is' synonymous-, with -the' P., sa.rgln;^: cow-dung.: 

P. Do. Gliul, is a low and indecent word for the human fajcesj 
whereas; birar ,i insaif^- is an Arabic phrase. little- used except in medicine. 

P* 538. Ghwiindare, generally signifies any round thing. 

P. 540. ■ Fasali, is a corruption of the Persian fasL 

F. 546. Kalangj generally signifies revenue paid op in money, not 
in coin. 

P. 548. Kasirah, is a most abusive term applied to females, and 
synonymous with the Perslaa kiisi, and the Pushtu “ ghuwalay/’ except 
that the latter is applied indiscriminately to both sexes. 

,P, 550. Kasoray, is a purse 'generally, , 

P. 551. Karak (not kurak), is the Persian name of a kind of quail, 

called in Pushtii, maraz 

P. 552. Krapedal, is to gnash the teeth, gnaw or chew from the 
hii'itative sound krap. 

P. 553. Kishor, is the name of an animal like a jackal. 

P. 555. Kund or kund, is a widower. Kundah or kuudah, a widow. 

P. Do. Kandolay, is an earthern pot for drinking out of. 

P, 556. Kiltali is generally applied to the village, or (as we call 
them in India) Pariah dogs. Taai is a greyhound, and Nimchah a 
mongrel breed between the two* Spay is the generic term for a dog, and 
was the word usually used by the Afghans, when speaking of and to 
:oiir;sea'pojs. /' 

P. 55S, Kis, generally signifies bad abusive language. 

P. 560. Grut, is the short span, (distance between thumb and 
forefinger expanded) or the extended skin between the thumb and fore- 

■fingef... 

P. 562. Gaodbir, (like the Persian zahr i mar) is generally used for 
poison in cursing, e. g. Zahr gandhir Shah May you be poisoned I 

P. Do. Gatial, is to count: in H. ginna. 

P. 566., Larmun, signifies the entrails generally, and is applied to 
the heart, liver, lights, &c. 

P. 56S. Lumali, is a snare, or gin' ; and never a net which is called 

P» 569. Sweshal, is V. a* to milk (cow, 
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P. Do, Lik, generally means, a line or trace. 

P. 570. Lewali, generally signifies a wolf, as log is not ranch used. 

P» Do. Ma-Kliam, as is proved by the wrard Nima-Kliani, P. 599, 
is a, corr. of Niraiz i Sham, the (time of evening prayer). This is a 
common way ■ of inntiiating words among the AlTghaus, e. g. they call 
the month Miiharram, Saii-o-Sen ( I e, Hasan and. Husain ), cutting o,f 
the first syllables of both .words. 

P. 577. Mreyay, is a slave ; a servant. would be naukar or saray, 

P,. Do. Marwcilay, literary means dying. 

P. 578. Marw'ancl, is the wrist. ■ 

P. 579. Mashr, is elder,*’ opposed to klsliar; in P. mill and kill. 

P. 584. Mliist, is S. S. as' P. khwabidah, and means either asleep, 
or, lying down. 

P. 585. Halk!iuj?ah, is not thyme- but femigreek, called in S. and 
H. metbi. 

P. 586. Maiidanii, is a churning staff. 

P, 587. Maiigwah is synonymous with the P. panjah, and iTiearis 
- the hand with fingers ex.teBded. . 

P. 588. Musidal, generally signifies to smile. 

P. 589. Mogay, is^S- S. with the P. mikh, and generaily signifies 
a peg, tent-peg, &c. 

P. 590. The word spelt, mahi, black pulse, is generally written li} 
the Afghans may eb. 

P. Bo. Myasht, is a month as well as the moon. Sonielimes in 
the former sense it is called myashtah. 

P. 593. Narah, is probably a corruption of the A. ^ iiarali, 
a, cry. 

P, 593. NaragM, I believe to be an error for iia-rogh-i, iinheaklii- 
ness, sickness. 

P. Do. Natar, is generally used to signify unkindness, harsh and 
cruel actions, &c. 

P.595. Nakhtar, is' by no means the poplar tree or synonymous 
with . It is the Pinus Neoza, ' and bears the nut used in sw^eet 
meats, and called clieighuzah. 

P. 598. Naghrayykakiad of fire place or pot-stand, called in H. 
chulha, and in Persian digdanV 

P, Do. ^^%Awagal,: in the E.' and' tt^/^wazha!, in the W., dialect 
signifies to listen, give ear ; ftohi ghwazh, an ear..-.,.. 
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■ P. '599. , ..Nar, is generally used for nalj a pipe»^: ; , , ' , 

■■ P. Do. ' Namast,, I believe lo be an error for nastah. 

„ . .P. 600.. ' . Mmasay.," Is : generally nwasay, a - graiKison ''or :daugliler^' 
from the old. Persian nawasab. , " 

P. 601. . Nwaraz, is not a sandpiper, but signifies with' karak, , a 
quail. ■ 

P. Do. Nukarab, generally signifies clawing, scratching. 

P. 602. Nihalah, more generally nalay, is a coverlet to a bedj a 
quilt. In H. nihdli nilialchali. 

P. Do. Niya and nikah, grand-mother and graod-fatber, are de» 
rived from the old P. naya. 

In Pushtu the names of relations are not nearly so numerous and well 
defined as in the Indian languages. 

P. 604. Wadah, is probably a corruption from the A. ^ wa- 
dab and in original signification is restricted to the nuptial contract. 

P. 606. War, is the general name of a door ; durwazah, is a large 
door,, a gate. 

P. Do, Wra, is the female part of the bridal procession. The male 
is called janj ; io H. barat 

P. 608. Wasikab, is never now used to signify now."' Is it not a 
mistake for os-kih, now, that, & c. 

P. 611. Werah, generally signifies the court-yard of a house. 

P. 616. Yaredal, sign ides to fear. 

In the “ additions and corrections/’ there is only one remark to make, 
viz. that the Pushtii blchaunah is directly derived from the H. bicli- 
haiina. S. M. bedding, and certainly does not require us to go so far as to 
deduce it from pecli and orhna. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that it is with much diffidence that I 
venture to offer the above observations upon the work of so learned an 
orientalist as Dr. Dorn. They are put forward with the sole view of 
promoting our common study, not with the intention of criticizing the la- 
bors of an author, to whom every Pushtu Scholar must feel himself 
deeply indebted. ' . 

I subjoin a short list of words, (many of them of Sanscrit deriva- 
tion,) common to the Pustii, Panjabi and SindM dialacts. 

JPusktn* SindM. Panjdhi* ■ English. 

Aredal Aianii Arana. , To stop. 

Bahfi Banhi Banhl. ■ A bracelet. 
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Baledal 

■.■•■■Baranir ■■■■ , 

Baiana. . 

To liiirri. 

Botay 

"..Bolo 

Beta, 

A yoinig caiui'i. 

Biya 


Blya. .■ 

Secoini, ogam. 

Bukali 

■ .Boko , 

Boka, 

A bucket. 

.Clielay 

Chhelo ■ 

. Chhela. ■: 

A kid. 

Gheiidaj 

Gandi 

Ghundi. 

A prostitute. 

Gad 

■ Gadii 

Gad. ■ 

Mixed. 

Klliii 

Kliiih 

-Klidb..., 

' A well, pii. 

Larah 

Lai' . 

Lei.: : ■ , 

Because, of. 

Man] 

Man] hi 

■Manjh. 

In. 

Mandarin 

Mandlian'i 

Madhani.. 

Churning statT. 

Newal 

Niyaim 

: Kewna. . 

To take. 

Ojhray 

Ojhri 

Ojhri. 

EntraiL 

Pat 

Patii , ' 

Fat. ■ ■ 

Shame. 

Sandab 

Sanu 

■ Sand or. 

Banh. ; 3Ialo-bulla!oco 

Sar 

Sari 

Sir. 

Information. 

Tbuhar 

Tlmharu 

Thuhar. 

Euphorbia plaiil. 

TarMn 

Brakhanii 

Takhan. 

A carpenter. 

Wesab 

Wesahu 

Wesah. 

Conii deuce* 

Wenu 

Wenu 

Wena. 

' Speech, reproacii* , 

Way! ' 

J Wei:,.; 


V , Language* ■ „ 

The number of words common to Pushtu and Hindost&i is account^ 

ed for by the circumstance of their being, usually, of Sanscrit origin- 

The old forms and corruptions of the Persian dialect abound ; the folr 

lowing are a few of the most remarkable - 


Pushtu, 

Persian, 


■ /'-'EngiMi*' 

Tb-anawal 

fr* Wayran 


■■■' .To lay wastef. 

^Inza 




Bzah 



A she goat. 

Pdkh 

. . Pukhtah 


Ripe, cooked. 




Foot. 


. . Pahan 



Tawahwal 

. . T Mtan 


■ To, :twdst*'' 


. . Tishnah 


Thirsty* 

Tandar . 

» . Tundar 


Thunder. 

Talah , 



A birds nest. 
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Ge7ms of Plant, 

ATlii/ditah 

, ^ fV. ; .Kliisbt. 

A tile. 

Klisar 

. . Khiisar. 

A father-in-law 

Kliilr 

y . - I 'Kh^ 

Sister, 

Rasidal 

' . . Ilasidan. 

To arrive. 

Zgharah 

. . Zirali. 

Maibcoat. 

Zmakali . : 

• . Zamin. 

The earth. 

Zimay 

v- Zam. 

The winter. 

Zezliclal 

• • Zaidan. 

'Fo be boro. 

Stor 

»• Sitarali. 

A star. 

Suray 

• • Siirakbc ^ 

A hole. 

Slipiui 

*• Shapaii. 

A shepherd. 

Glmr 

— Gaz. 

The tamarisk tree. 

{j/iwa/diay 

« • Goslit. , 

Meat. 

Gliwag. 

•• Gosh. 

Ear. 

Gabiiiali 

- • xingubin. 

Honey. 

Lastoriay 

• • Astin. 

A sleeve. 

MarJ 

* * , Marz. , ■ 

Land. 

Milmali , 

•* Mihman. 

A guest. 

N'fet' • 

•* Nisliast. 

Sitting. 

.Nakhali.y 

•• Nisbanah. 

A mark. 

Wraz 

•• Roz. 

Day. 

Hagay 

, .:• * ^Kh%- ■' 

An egg. 


On a future occasion I propose to make some remarks upon the re- 
mains of tlie Sanscrit and Arabic languages which are to be found in 

'Pushtu. 


Aar. VI, —Indication of a neta Genus of Plants of the Order 
Atmmrdimy by N. A. Balzell, Esq.' [With two Plates.] 
Cornmiiiiicated by the Secretary. 

Genbeic Chaeacteb. — F lores dioici- Calyx 4-parfcitus aequalis, 
persistenss lacinlis ovaiis obiusis. Corolise , petala 4, sub disco hypogyno' 
4-creinafeo iosertaj oblongo-lloearia, aestivatione imbricata. 
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"Btamina 4^ sixb: disci margine inserta, cum petalis alteraa, iisque bre* 
vlora. Filameiita libera,.' aatherae. in trors^j hiioculares, loiigitiicliiialiter 
clehiscentes. , 

lo floribus ' raasculis, ovarii . radimentii.m inilliim ; ovarium iiraeum 
liberu,m, sessile, oniloculare, ovulum miicuiB, foiiicalo e basi adsceiiderite, 
pendulum. Driipa transverse oblonga, apice iimbone parvo donata. 
Funiculus demum test® adimtirs./ ■ Fiitamen ii nil um, testa niembrana- 

,ceaF.v\''"' 

Floribus axiilaribiis interrupte glomerato-spicatis, mioufls, bracteatis, 
albidis. ; .« . 

Sp. 1. Glycycarpus (n. a. d.) Arbor Inclica, foliis sirnpli- 

cibus alternis, breve petiolatis glabris, erga apicem ramulorum confertis, 
elliptico-oblongis, accuminatis in petiolum attenuatis. 

Observatlo7is . — Male specimens of this tree were brought down from 
Mahableshwur in February last, and I had the good fortune to receive 
female specimens iu fruit from the Goa jungles in May. 

This can scarcely be confounded with any genus already established. 
Its simple leaves and uniformly dioecious character together with the 
quaternary disposition of its parts, its strictly spicate inflorescence, and 
wholly superior fruits, separate it from existing genera. Its nearest af- 
Unities seem to be wdth the genus Comocladia of P. Brown, and with 
the Botryceras of Willdenow. From the former it is distinguished by its 
simple leaves and the form of its inflorescence, and from the latter by 
the absence of putamen to the fruit. 

The flowers, which are minute, are arranged in small sessile opposite 
bundles along a slender axillary rachis, wdiich is covered with ferruginous 
tomeii. Several spikes generally proceed from the same axil, and are 
shorter than the leaf. 

The female spikes scarcely exceed half an inch in length. 

The fruit is a black shining drupe about the size of a French bean ; 
immediately below the outer coat, there is a thin, very sweet oily pulp, 
beneath which is the testa which is thin and membranous. On one 
side of the testa extending from the base to the apex, there is a deep 
groove parallel with the commissure of the cotyledons in which lies the 
funiculus by which the seed is suspended. 

■ The cotyledons are very thick, transverse and plano-convex, and are 
penetrated with innumerable pores containing a milky fluid. 
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In: a.,, family like ilie Aiiacardiese,. where the fruits are generally 'dis»- 
tinguished. for .properties of a .peculiarly acrid '■■and' dangerous , character^ 
it is rema.rkable to 'find that the fruit of the' tree under' consideration 
is not only of a harmless iiatiire, but possesses such .sweet and agreeable, 
qualities as' to cause it to. be much so.ught after, as'I find is' the ^ ease in 
the Goa districts, where .thiS' tree appears to be more plentiful than 
elsewhere^ and w.here it bears, the name of 

,I have here, .and .there ,'obseinmd upon the. specimens' sent' me, small 
particles of a concrete resinous-looking -substance, but it will require a 
more; .perfect acquaiiita'iice with the -plant before' it can be determined 
whether' this secretion is in sufficient quantity to be an object of in- 
terest in an economical point of view. 

The female flower has not yet been seen. 

ex:plan..ation of the plates. 

Glycyc.a.r:pus eduHs, male branch-— natural size. 

.Male 'fio'wer (-magmfied). 

Do. do, petals removed. 

Do. do. petals removed to shew tlie disk and position of the stamens. 
GLiX’i'CAfiPL's ci/wA*', female branch with fruits. 

A ripe drupe. 

Pericarp roraoved. lo shew the tesla and fimieulus. 

Testa removed to shew the cotyledons and the position of the radicle? and pliimule 


A.in\ VII. — Observaii'om on the Grammatical Structure of 

Ihc Ternaetilar Languages of India, By the Eev. Dr. 

, Steweiisoiiv V-v".',' . 

'. No.-':'.l.;" ; 

The assertion that no language can be thoroughly understood till 
it has been compared with others belonging to the same family, is no 
where more true 'than in relation to the Yernacular Languages of India. 

From the roots of the Himalayas to the southernmost point of Cey™ 
Ion, and from the India Caucasus to the confines of Assam, we have a 
number of languages and dialects more :' or less allied to one another, 
mostly composed of two grand elements. ■ To the North of the river 
Krishna, generally speaking, one of these elements prevails, and to the 
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Sowtii of ilmt river the other is ' the predomiaatinf principle. In relfitioa 
to. this subject the followhig.. facts have been established by lenrned Orieii- 
.talists.,' ■ 

L ; .'That .the languages' spoken to the North of the Krislinu have 
all a strong family, reseniblaneej ■and all draw large!}' from the Sanscrit, 
which is' the pre'vaiiiog element in their conipositioj. 

That the languages to the South of the Krishna also have all 
a strong family likenessj while the' prevailing ingredient in ileir stnic- 
tare is not Sanscrit. ■ . ■ . 

S. That for the expression of ideas coniiectod with religion, law, 
the sciences, and the arts of civilized life, the Soiitheni faiiill}' us well as 
the Northern draws .almost exciiisivel}^- from the Saiiserit. . 

4. That Mohammedan rule and IMusuliiiau iulercourse have io« 
troduced into all of these languages a greater or less proportion of Ara- 
bic and Persian wmrds, which arc carofull? to be disthiguislied from the 
original words of tlio Indian tongues. 

5. It is usually taken also for granted that between tiio iion-Sanserit 
parts of the Northern and Southern families of languages, there is no 
bond of union, and that the only connecting link bet wee o tlie two is 
their Sanscrit element. It is to this last proportion that the writer of 
this paper demurs. M^ere it once established, it would follow that all 
the unity of the Indian nations arises from Bralmiaiiical institutions, 
language, and literature, and that among the other tribes not of Brahma* 
ideal descent, there is no bond of connection whatever. At hiicIi a con- 
elusion any one, who takes all his facts from Brahiiiaiis, ami who^e chi^'f 
intercourse with the natives consists in coiiversimi: in his srudv vdtli a 
Pandit, may very easily arrive, but no one who has mingled with the 
people, studied their modes of thinking-, observed their rites of worsliip, 
manners and external form, all so diverse from any thing truly Ijniluua- 
nical, w’ill be so led astray. The real truth Is, that judging from tlidr 
own standard religious works, the Brahmans have changed as inusdi 
fully as the people, aud have had their religion and customs more modi- 
fied by those of the aboriginal inhabitants of India, than eil.lmr tliey 
themselves generally, or others are aw^aro of; and still a wide line of tle- 
marcation remains, marking them as distinct from the rest of the popula- 
tion. But after all, the grand proof of an original contiectiou among the 
Hindu tribes is imity of language.- • The,, vocables of the iiortliern fami- 
ly, it is true, are almost wholly, Bsinsmt ; Mr. Colebrooke, a good judge 
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.on tliis siibjecf.j coiisitlers seven- eighths of the Hindi ;as^ deri vecl, orlginallj 
froiii llie ' Braliiiiaiiical tongue ; and'' this'' may ■ not be a proportiontar' 
from t,iie trufcli, iii regard to the; great majority, of the other dialeets''df 
Northern .India. 'No. onej however, who ha'S s'tudied 'the Hindi ''.and the ■ 
Sanscrit, can have failed to remark that with 'the vo'cables the . simi'larity 
of the languages disappears. Greek or Latin, or even German^- '.'Grara-.' 
mar, bears much more resemblance, to 'the Sanscrit than the Hindi.' '''The 
inflections . of the Substantive ' Verb in all O'f these langaages, is much 
'iiiore.like that of the. Sanscrit,, than ''those'of the, 'Hindi 'Substantive' Verb, 
or those of any of the Vernacular languages of India. 

The present Indicative of the Verb to be, in five of the language 
refer'i'ed to, is — ' 


Sanscrit 


Sing. 


j 

Plu, 


Asmi, 

. 

asi, 

asti ; 

asmas, 

stba, 

sunih 

Latin 

Sum, 

■ 

es, 

est ; 

sum us, 

estis,.. 

sunt.,' ., 

German . 

bin, 

hist, 

■ ist; 

sind, 

seid, 

sind. 

Hi', iidi, , 

'',h 

‘ 

liai, 

hai; 

haiw, 

ho, 

hai^. 

Marathi 

' Aliew, 

iihes, 

alie ; 

aho?2, 

aha, 

abet. 


Whence has this remarkable difference in grammatical structure arisen, 
if all of these languages are nothing more, as the Brahmans teach, than 
corruptions of the Sanscrit ? The theory which has suggested itself to the 
writer as the most probable is, that on the entrance of the tribes which 
now form the highest castes, those ofthe Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Wais- 
yas, into India, they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking a different 
language, having a different religion, and different customs and manners ; 
that !>y arras and policy the aboriginal inhabitants were all subdued, and 
in great mirobers expelled from the Northern regions, those that remain- 
ed mixing with the new population, and being Jrst their slaves, and then 
forming the Siidra caste. The language of these aborigines is sup- 
posed tO' have belonged to the Bouthern family of languages, the most 
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perfect reiiiahiing type;, of wMek family. , is the Tamil Bv means of a 
Comparat-iTe Vocabulary of the different Indian tongues. 011 which the 
writer is engaged; and by attention to- their grammatical striictiiro it is hop- 
ed some light may be thrown' upon ■these interestiiig subjects, ami data fur- 
nished for arriving at, some more accurate deteniiiriatioD of ihe fpics" 
lions they suggest ■ than has 'hitherto been possible, thus proving the 
truth or frdsehoocl of the theory 'above propoimclecl; which if if: fall to the 
ground before in?estig.atioii .its- p.rop-omicler will be safisfietl 

In referencci to the: letters, of the Indian toiigiiO; two subjects ref|uifc 
some remarks;the one, the characters by which die sounds are exprosHed 
a.iid the other the sounds themselves, ' 

In the Sanscrit there are exactly fifty simple letters^ each of which 
has a clistinct and separate sound. ' This sum includes 5?., a let ten* which 
is .not ,, used except in the Vedas. Of these, seven letters are not sounderl 
in 'Hindi, and six in Marathi, Canarese, &e.. at least by the corriiaon peo» 
pie. These- letters are Wi The sounds expressed by 

these letters, then are p'Urely Brahmanical, being nowhere enunciated by 
the population generally, but' changed to fr, and If or 

some of the other letters or syllables. In the Tamil, these a'lirl all the aspi^-' 
rates, are omitted or changed, as' als.o is the ^ which even in Hindi is scarce- 
ly distinguishable from the although the Marathi Brahmans soiaul it as 
a soft sL In the MaratM,.C'anarese,'and Telinga, there are four soonds, 
which do not belong to the .Sanscrit, language ; ts, tsh, tk, and clzh, in 
which way l?, \sf, and sj .are.- frequently pronoiincecL In the Tamil, 

there is a peculiar / and a peculiar coming nearer the Kngli-h 7i than 
either' of the 'two used in Sanscrit^ and there .is also harsh which 
it has in common with all the Southern himily. dlu? elements then of 
the Sanscrit language are different from those of the Vernacular tongues, 
none of them having several of the sounds employed in the Drahmaiii- 
cal tongue, and those to the South having sounds, which do not occur 
in Sanscrit. Besides, the Sanscrit abounds in cooibinations of lettow 
without the intervention of consonants, this is a thing wliolly abhorrent 
to the genius of all the vernacular, tongues; one of these consonants in 
such a case is either wholly omitted by the common people, or a vow- 
el is interposed between them* Thus ^4 (Dliarma) becomes 
(Dhamma) (Dharam);^«|^ (Ashta) becomes (A Mi), lenglh- 

ening the first syllable to^ eompensate for the consonant droppocl, a pro** 
cess which also- takes pla'<ie-l)a 'changing (K’arma) to mn (Kara) 
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'&c. Mil Sanscrit alsothe final voweiis pronounced, while, in. the ver- 
naculars if is dropped. While then the Sanscrit alphabet is perfect for 
'the expression of the sounds of the language to, which ' it was orig,inally, 

, adapted, it fails as soon as it is applied to the vernacular, tongues,' pos« 
sessing redundant letters,' and failing to express the peculiar sounds of 
J,' those , languages. Nevertheless, all the alphabets of India as well as those 
;|p. : ' of, Ceylon and, Tibet, .seem evidently derived from one source, .the. an- 

cient character, still found engraven on the rocks in many parts of 
the country/ lliis chai*acteit itself is intimately connected wit^^ the 
old Phoenician, and indeed seems to have been derived from that source, 

' The annexed comparison of some of .the mve , letters,, with "'others', in' 
the old Samaritan, and Phcenician, will exhibit coincidences, which could 
hardly have been the result of accident. Indeed, it would seem that all 
the Alphabets in existence may be traced either to this source, to the 
if ', Egyptian Enchorial, , derived from their hieroglylphic system, or, to the' 
Arrow headed character. As far as. yet .ascertained, .these seem to, have 
M,;'' .', had an independent existence, and' all the,' rest to^ have been derived 
|v ■ 'from, them. Writing in the most ancient times, seems every; where, to' 
/ have been hieroglypliical ; that is, a mere rude painting of the object in- 
tended, or a symbol pointing it out by some obvio.us ^ analogy* „ The. 
ibooght seems then to have been suggested that these symbols should 
i be made the sigiis of sounds, and not of objects and ideas. Though 

thus tlie manual labour of writing was increased, the acquisition of the 
art was rendered easy, and the expression of ideas made more certain 
; and deiiiiif.e. The Chinese are the only civilized people, who retain the 

ancient system of writing by the use of symbols for objects and ideas, 

, instead of sounds ; and even they in the expression of foreign proper 

names have been obliged to adroit a modification of their system, essen- 
; tially alphabetical. There is no evidence, however, that the Hindus had 

ever any system of writing except the Alphabetical. This must have 
4)eeii in use at or soon after the rise of Buddhism, that is, five centuries 
before our era, and before any direct intercourse had been established 
with the Greeks or Western Asiatics. ' But the monuments of Buddhism 
in Afghanistan, shew that the ' religious systems of India came into 
close contact with the empire of Persia, and the ancient histories speak 
of Persian conquests in the North-West of India. What was known 
ill Persia then must have been known in India ; some parts of the Vedas, 
i from internal evkleiiccj! must have been composed twelve or fifteen 
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tiiries before, the ' Chiistian they mighf, like tlie |iciems ot 

Hoiiierj iia?e been handed . down from' father to son withoiit being foi^ 
several ceiiiiiries committed to writing.--' .Still; unless alphabeticai writing; 
had been known in India before the .time of Darius Hystaspes, the At- 
row' headed character; which was then in -wogiie in Persia^ would most 
probably have indiienced the Hindu system; and we should not havt; 
been able to trace so many., analogies with the Alphabetical sysleiji 
of Western Ask;' as, will .be. fouiid m: the aimexed Tabie* while I he lu- 
diaii characters have'' no resemblance to, the Arrow lioaded. 

Cb'mjmrisoM 'of ike Cave Charcwier and the oid PbaHick^n of ik-: 

lascfiptions* 


1 

' Eoinaii. : 

I Old 

Phomicia'B. 

j Cave 
; Characters, 

A 

r 


i ® 

% 

Q 

1 G 

i 

A 

D 

D 

D elk. i 

u 

7 

T. 1 

lorY 

' 1 . 

m 

d/ 1 

i L 

u 

1 

i TS 

1 

m 

Samantaa 

sh. 

SH 

ul 

M 

; T 

1' 

A 

h 


N. B. As the Piiamciaas wrote from right to left^ aiid ilsc Cave Gliaraeter js wiiiteii 
from left to right, some of the letters mast be iaraed round to observe tiieir siuiilariiy wifi', 
those of a diierent class. Other examples might have been added, fliough these are flie 
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, ■ Abt:. . ¥II I *— On : the .site of the Temple of Nephiine. nt A lexan- 
" dria ' mentioned' hj Strabo ; ■ by €aptain Ne w'bold. (.Coinmii 
,, .mcatecl by the Secretary.) , ' 

In breaking up and exca?ating the ruins of aocieni; Alexandria for 
stone for the nev/ fortifications of the modern city, the Pasha’s work* 
men ba?e laid bare the remains of a handsome temple which has for 
centuries past been concealed under a heap of debris, sand, fragments of 
brick, pottery, marble, porphyry . and' limestone, to the depth of near- 
ly so feet below the" surface. These ruins ■ lie on the eastern side 
of Alexandria, outside its present walls, about 2S5 yards from the sea- 
shore, and about the same distance from the Lazaretto from which they 
bear S* 24.® W, From Pharillon point they bear S. 13.® E. about 4 
mile distant, and from Castle or Pharos point E. 34.® S. 

From the discovery of a statue of Horus near this spot, these foun* 
datioos have been supposed to be the remains of a temple dedicated to 
this divinity of the ancient Egyptians, but, from the fragments of 
its architectoral embellishments I am of opinion that the temple was a 
Grecian structure, a supposition which appears strengthened by the 
discovery on the spot of the following imperfect inscription in Greek 
(probably a dedication to Ptolemy Philadelplius) on .a piece of dark 
hornfalendic granite, apparently the fragment of a pedestal, which once 
suppiorted a column or statue to this monarch. 

i a a a e a €>o n 

OEIITqP IATYPOY AAE5ANaPEYI"= 

The word preceding Fliiiadelphon has been carefully and designedly 
erased from the block by the chisel, a remarkable circumstance. It 
was probably FI roXipamp- 

The ancient forms of the letters E, 2, O, appear in this inscription, as 
in the medals of the Ptolemies, though the more modern forms f ? C, , 
are seen in tlie celebrated inscription, on a golden plate given by Mahomed 
AM to Sir Sidney Smith, purporting to be' the dedication or erection of a 

‘.riicf inscnptioiw in ih) &IS. are stated by tbe author to be fac-simileSj but for want ol 
Ofeek Koioan type modiliicd has here been more or less substiiiited foi them. Ed, 
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temple to Osiris 'by Ptolemy- Euergetes soil of Ptolemy Philadelplms.* 
At tlie N.^E. angle of the peristylejthe workmen have turned up the 
mutilated to.m of a' horse’ well executed In white marble. The head a«ci 
shoulders are gone, as well as- the hind legs above the hocks. The 
animal, was, originally sculptured in a .rearing posture, resting on his hind 
legs, which appear to have been , doubled under him in the aifcltiide of 
spriiigiog from the ground, the forefeet pawing ,the air., ,Tiie artist 
has ingeniously relieved' the;, hind -legs- from the weight of the upper por- 
tions of the statue, by ;, a ..marble "■ prop, elegantly carved in the shape of 
the trunk of a tree, -reaching -from -the gTound to the centra! part of the 
left side of the belly of the;- animal, ■'and-, cut out of the same block. The 
root of the tree rested, ; apparently,-' oh - a ';ped€slah fnmi which to the 
horse's belly it measures 4 feet. ■ ' The ' dimensions of the siatiie may be 
calculated from the.' following measurements. ■ , 

Circumference of thigh close to -body , ... .... . . 4 Ictl. !l iiichci-;. 

- . a . Do.. . .. .. . . Do. near hock' . . ,. . . * . ,. 2 - 1 .. 

..Do. body of horse, nearly broken away ... 7 — ill 

Length of from- rump ■ to- nearly ns id die 

of body . 4 ■— , 61 


■ Tlie following ‘uiseriptlori, wiiich I copied (in iVoaii a initiiiic m < lu 


ihc !>y :iircels of Alexandria., will alTord an idea oftlie 
more intxlem forms of the 2, aad E . The pedestal ap- 
pears 1o iiavo sapporled a statue or pillar dedicated by 
tlio Tarsikarioi and citizens of Alexandria to Aurclian 
iicrod, who h here styled Foif TtOiQOido^Ov the 
iumdciful. I'he same forms oi these letters are preser- 
\XM,i iu aiioduT iascriptiony Oil a broken graniic pedes- 
Utl lying iiea,r the house of the Greek Consul in the great 
sr|uaro oi’ Alexandria, and which bears the name of 
? lie E inperor ;Sc\ erus — 

t Y TO !< P A TO POC K A 1 C A POC 
AOYKIOY CenTIMlOY CHYH 
POY, imd ol the ihen Eparchof Egypl. M. Auteu- 



.! AYPHAIONii' 


IHPOJAHN 

TO^lflAPAAOiONi 
0J[TAPCTKAP,10I£^ : 
PUiMAIOf 

OIAAfiMHAPerCi 


I 


nius Sabiuus. 'riic forms G, c,\s jhave been tiioughl j | 

to coiumeiice at a period not long antecedent to that 

•oftheompiregbut the researches of modern writers have shown that they mo of mor* 
cujcieiii date, but rarely used in Egypt, at least except in a rnmiiiig liaiid. 'I'lte hr-’f 
medals on which they , occur are _those of Cleopatra and Antony,, slruck between the vear:- 

37 andSL B. C., and in an mseripiion about 76' B. C, . * 
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The : tail is gone, it appears from' the '.cavity left: , behind, to, „ have been 
executed, from a separate piece of marble, and to have been attaclied to 
the by an iron pin, part of which is still remaining. From the 
position near .the entrance of the. temple^ 'W.here ■ this statute 'was origi- 
.iially .found, it probably .ornamented the portico. ,;,. Gn the trunk of the 
tree supporting it, is a Greek inscription, to the effect that, a certain 
Antioclms, and Demetrius of Rhodes, son of Demetrius, sculptured this 
statue in honor of the gods. The following is a copy of the inscription— 

eEON .ANTIOXEYC K A T" ' 
AHMHTPlOCAHMHTPiOY 
POAIOC EnOlHCAN. 

Ten paces westerly from the place where the statue now lies, is a 
round marble pedestal, which once probably supported a statue to the 
Archon Tiberius 'Claudius Demetrius, who was made in the 

year, F of the reign of A drian. The following is a copy of this inscription 

TIBEPION-K AAYaION aHMHTPIONEENOYE 

N O N EI H r H T H N Tq I f ET E I A A P I A N 0 K A II A POE 
TO Y K Y P i O Y K A I T£2 1 EE HI A ET E I YnOAW-M A TO P A rt* 

. 0^1 ' 
n PqTON A PXONTqN X El POTON HeENTA A PXTNEn 
- APXHI, . 

The terni applied to Tiberius, literally signifies a con- 
ductor or interpreter of religious rites. At Athens the were 

three in nonibcr, appointed by the stateto explain to strangers the reli- 
gious rites. In Egypt, it was the title of a certain magistrate, who pro- 
bably xvas vested with both civil and religious powers. 

The ruins now (1846) present an assemblage of broken granite 
columns, confusedly scattered over a space enclosed within the founda- 
tions of the temple, which can still be traced, though rapidly disappearing 
under the pickaxes of the Pasha's workmen. 4'be largest pillars near 
the base are feet in diameter, tapering to 3 feet, and the smaller col- 
lomiis have a diameter of 2 feet 2 inches. The former are of the 'red ' 
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porplijiitic/.granite of Syene, pedesfalrs., Jnilging' from 
thefew.stili reraaiiiiiig were of fine white iirae^foim am! mar-* 

ble. ' ' Oiie or two pieces exhibit 'the- echioiis moulding* and modillions ot 
the Coriiitliiaii ■ order. The echinus ■ and arrow rntmlcliogs rest'mi»lo 
those 'Used by the: Greeks, -moi^ than the less elegant forms subsc,\|iif3r:i!y 
adopted in Roman Architecture.-^ 

The temple appears to- have been a peripteral structure, of the Corin- 
.thian Older, -with: some ornaments, purely Egyptian, surrounded bye. 
peiibolus/ portions of which are seen in 'two adjacent excavations akuit 
.50- paces to, the N. E. and S. E. --of the temple. The temple itself, ex- 
clusive of ' the .peristyle, is about T20 feet long, by 00 broad ^ niniiiog 
nearly east and west, and facing tOAvards the east. From many 
fragments of granite, pillars discovered in an excavation about 00 paces 
from tbe eastern extremity, I think it probable that a colonnade form- 
ed, the approach to the -entrance, instead of avenues of sphinxes, &c* 
Avhich lead up to the proppla of temples purely Egyptian. The Nms 
has disappeared, except a massive portion of its wall near the X. E. an- 
gle, which is also fast vanishing under the hands of the Egyptian work- 
men. The walls and foundations are composed of well squared and 
highly finished blocks of compact white and sometimes nummulitic lime- 
stone, (of middle Egypt) as also the pavement which still remains al- 
most untouched (1846). Some of the blocks of linsestone in the peri- 
bolus are 6 feet long, 3 feet thick, and 3 feet broad, smoothly cut, 
and laid without mortar. On tbe S. E. side of the temple are several 
sepulchral vaults, coated inside with cement, now containing rain-water, 
brackish by infiltration through the saline sands which cover them ; liieir 
fioor is on a higher level than that of the temple, with which they are 
unconnected and probably v;ere constructed posterior to its destructlom 
Within the temple, at its eastern extremity, is a small square ci.slero, 
sunk below the pavement to the depth of a few feet, but now nearly fil- 
led with sand. Its sides are 16 feet 3 inches square and revetted with a 
cement composed of lime, powdered brick and small sea-beacli pebbles; 
it has steps on its N. E. angle, and was probably used for purposes of 
ablution. 

Among the rubbish lying on the fioor of the temple, consisting of frag- 
ments of beautiful marbles, breccia de verde, mrd auiiqnei jasper, basalt 
and granite, I found afragment,m- hard, red Jasper, of the leg of a statue, 
evidently of a man most ''■beatifully.'. sculptured, and decidedly not. the 
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work of an Egy.ptiaii eliiseL ' ' This fragment is still in. , Hi,y' . possession 
Ip. .delicacy of , .proportion and,, highness of finish, it approaches, ,: the . 
Apollo Belvidere. I also found on 'several fragments, of granite .the 
letters I OT inscribed, and in one instance IOTA. 

..Having now? as i .trust, clearly shown; that this sopposed'.te.mple, to 
Horos .was. not an exclusively Egyptian shrine, as imagined, I shall briefly 
call,,, the attention of the reader to the fact of its occupying the .exact site 
of: the temple^ to Neptune, as described by Strabo, which has, hither* 
to, been midiseovered by antiquarians, and with which, I humbly conceive 
tlie,. present ruins to be identical. ' A glance at any good' plan, of.nio- 
deni Alexandria, compared with my own remarks on' the position of the 
ruins, and the following description of the temple to Neptune of ancient 
Alexandria, by Strabo, will be siifiicieiit to place the identity of the sites 
in the 'dearest point' of view. ^ ■ ' ' . ■ 

the right as you sail into the great harbour (of Alexandria) are 
the .i.sla.n.d and tower of Pharos ; on the left, rocks and the promontory of 
Lochias, where the palace stands ; and as you enter on the left, contiguous 
t0‘ the buildings on the Lochias, are the inner palaces which have various 
compartments and groves. Below those is a secret and closed port be- 
lo.ngiiig exclusively to the Kings and the isle of Antirhodus, which .lies*' 
before the artificial port with a palace and a small harbour. ..It, has re* 
ceived this name as if it were a rival of Rhodes. . , Above this is the Thea-' 
tre, then the Posidiiim, a certain cove lying ofi which is called the Em*- 
poreum with a temple of Neptune. Antony, having a mole in this part 
projecting still further on the port, erected a palace which be named Ti» 
nionium”—“ Beyond this are the Omsareum and Em.po.reum;, the recesse,s 
and the docks extending to the ,Iiep.tastadium. All these are. 'in, the 
great liarboiud’ 

*=‘011 the other side of the Heptastadium of Pharos is the port of 

Euiiosius^' {Strabo S* 24). 

Now this graphic description of the Amasian geographer places the 
temple of Neptune with the Posidium, Emporeum, Timonium, and 
Theatre, near the sea, between the Cmsareum on the west (maiked at 
the present day by Cleopatra'^s needle) and the palace, the site of which 
is at present occfupiod by the Lazaretto, covering the base of the Lo- 
cliias 01 * Pimrillon promontory to the eastward.^ 

III lhc‘ lo oi'lhctcni|/lt\JlbiUidaifem(tc'^telaciiru!u\iorvoi’Huearly 

II 
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1 have carefdly examined the whole of the ground between the Caesa- 
reum .and the palaces, and' can trace all the structures mentioned by Sira* 
bo; but could not discover any other remains of the temple to Neptune, 
except the ruins just described, and- which, as I have before, remarked, 
occupy the exact site, as described by Strabo, of this temple. , 

The mutilated torso may have been the remains of some -sculpture .in- 
tended to commemorate one of the most celebrated- exploits of the Ocean** 
God, ¥12!. that of his 'caiishig -this- noble aiiima!, so useful to mankind, 
to spring from- the earth -by a stroke of Ids trident, when ho contended 
with -Minerva, the honor of giving name to the Grecian' capital. The 
horse was, therefore, considered among the- animals most sacml to Nep- 
tune.. 

Chri,sti.aii epock, with- the mscripfion E Y A O T ! A TO Y AT ! O s\I H N /\ C 

and my friend the B.ev. Mr. Winder discovered there, the follo%viiiw fnnerca! iiiseriptitsns m 
red paint, ■ (now 1846 obliterated), from tlie first of which it may be inferred that the .cus- 
tom of praying for the dead and the belief in their power of in'tercession prevailed in the 
Church of Alexandria from the earliest times of Christianity. Hence, perh.ap.s, C,lement cf 
Alexandria so strong^? advocated the practice of praying for departed souls. 

MNH eHOeCTHCKOIMHCeOCKalA. 
NAnAYCeOCTOY AOYAOY COY CAKTOY MG 
TAAOY KAI ACYNKPiTlOY KAl CO(t>IA 
KAlTlMOeeOYKAhl>lAAAEA#OY 
THCKAAHC CYPETHC nANTGC G<& 

5 ACGAI YHCPAYTUiN !NA KAl AY 
TO! YneP H WMN. 

MNHCe HTlKeTHCKYMHCe UiCKGANAnAYCeOCT 
HC KA 

AOKOIM HTOYTHCaOYAHCCOYZOHCCKY MHeHM 
IN 1X0! A Kir 

MNHCeHTlKeTHCKYMHCeUJC KAI ANAHAYCEOC 
TOYKAAOKOIMH 

TOY TOY AOY AOY COY NA Y AC 101 GKYMH eHM 
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The. circumstance of a' statue of Horus being found among tlierub- 
bisii ill the* flclnlty of the. temple by no means" warrants the inferenee 
that this structure was dedicated to that god. - Supposing even that' the 
statue was' once honoured by a niche in the temple, it was not unconi- 
mon to see both Egyptian and Grecian divinities in Egypt occupying the 
the same shrine. The temple at the porphyry quarries of Gebel Du“ 
khan 5 bears an inscription dedicating the edifice to Pluto, the Sun, the. 
great , Sarapis, and .the , gods worshipped in the same Naos. 

"AVId^Aim. MEfAA Uii.IAPAfll/ll. KAITOIIIY'NN ' 

.. A012 e£012 

The temple at Sakey t. near the emerald mines of Ziibara, is dedica.ted 
to Isis, Apollo, and the gods worshipped in the same Maos — fca« roos* 
<ivvvaQtg Bmig* The Ptolemies, the Greeks, and Romans, from both 
superstitious and political motives, did not exclude the gods of conquer- 
ed nations from their pantheon ; and we find that the worship of Sara- 
pis was introduced by Antoninus Pius into Rome itself A. D. 146, but 
the licentiousnc^ss attending the celebration of the Sarapidan mysteries 
speedily caused , its abolition by the Roman senate. Isis and Anubis 
were also worshipped in Rome. Horus is the prototype -of the Grecian 
Apollo, and in fact the whole Grecian pantheon may be traced to the 
banks of the Kile. 

The mysterious Sphinx itself, representing the Zodiacal signs, Leo 
and Virgo, had, doubtless, some mythic 'reference to the worship of the 
sun, and its influence over the sources of Egypt’s wondrous fertility and 
earl}^ civilization, viz. the periodical inundations of the Nile, which are 
usually at their height during the passage' of the great luminary through 
these constellations. It is a great and almost' a literal truth that from 
the mud of this extraordinary river, sprang- the great tree of knowledge, 
whose shoots, transplanted in the genial soils of Greece and Rome, have 
since spread over Europe, and over a large portion of the new world, 
bringing forth abundant fruits, which, under the benign infiaence of 
Christianity, like the peaceful olive of Minerva, have.' ripened into:.bles- 
sings far more usefid to mankind than the: horse, ---the' 
gift of Neptune. ' 
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■ Aet. IX.— JL Grammar of fM JdtaM or BelohcM 
■ By Lieut. Biirtoiiy Assistant, Siiiclli SiirTcy. {Coinmmiient- 

eel by the Secretary). . 

PEEFACB. 

The rough and , onculti?ated dialect wliieli 'is' the subject of the fol- 
.lowing- pages, is a corrupted form- of the Multaiii, itself a corruption of 
the Panjabi, tongue. ' The latter Jangiiage is, spoken in all its purity 
about' Lahore itself. In, the country parts, the .people use what is.calle.c! 
the Tathki dialect which in the north- and west of the Panjab abounds 
in words 'borrowed from Puslitu and .the Dogra clan. Towards the .south,' 
,a.gam 5 , Panj'tibi somewhat detenora.tes ; at Multan and i,n, the districts of 
Tiiang-Sijal,. local words and idioms creep in, and so .niim,eroiis are the 
farieties of speech there, that almost every day’s march will introduce the 
traveller to some words before unknown to him. The want of any stand- 
ard of language and the diiSculty of communication and intercourse .be-' 
tween the several towns and villages, tend greatly to increase this useless 
luxuriance of speech, f At Bhawulpore and Subsukote, nearly half 
the words are Sindhi, and the pronunciation approaches closely to the 
difficult and complicated system of the latter tongue. 

The corrupted dialect of Panjabi used in Sindh, is known to the people 
by three names — 

L Siraiki. 

2. Belochki. 

3. Ja^aki. 

It is called Siraiki from Siro (upper Sindh), where it is commonly spok- 
en by the people. As many of the Beloch clans settled in the plains use 
this dialect, the Sindhis designate it by the name of Belochki, It is a 
curious fact that although the Beloch race invariably asserts Halab ( Alep- 

^ Prolmbb" llie ancient Prakrit iangmgQ of the country. The Author of the 'Tiulh:; - 
^an’- applies the name tongue” to the dialect in which Nanak Shah composed his 
works, and remarks that he did not write in Sanscrit. Jn the Fanjui>,//i^,'^7 is synony- 
mous with Gamodr Id boli in Hindostan. 

t A glance at the pronouns and the- auxiliary , verb will, I believe, bear me out In 
my assertion, ’ ' . 
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p,o) to liave been the place of its ongm^ yet the only twO' languages in, use. 
.present not a single Arabic phrase or idbm. ' The tongue spoken by these 
liili-people, is an old and obsolete, dialect of Persian, mixed up, with- a 
few^ words ., of barbarous ' origin* ' The Belochis of the plains generally 
use tlie corrupt dialect of Panjabi called after their name, particularly the, 
?f!Z.aiiiaiii and, Lasliari^ clans. The Doimkib Magasi^, Bhurplat and 
Kalphar tribes usually speak the hill-language, and the Rind, Talpur, . 
Mari (Miirree), CdiaixIW, Jcniiali aiidXa.gha^^^ clans use both. ' 

The name ./a^ald f as applied to this dialect,' is' of Panjabi origin, 
and refers to the Jats, the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. ' Under 
that name liowever, we find four great tribes included. 

ist. The Panjabi Jat, who is neither .a IMoslem nor a Hindoo proper- 
ly speaking. He is supposed to be a descendant of a very ancient race, 
the O'otlis. In Iiidiaii History they first appear as w’aBdering ' tribes 
alternately cultivators, shepherds, and robbers. Many of them became 
Sikhs and did g;reat benefit to that faith, by fighting most, zealously, 
against ' Moslem bigotiT. As this' was their sole occupation for many 
years, they gradually became more and' more warlike, and at one time 
were one of the most fighting castes in India, 

. 2d. , The Jalf ’ of the H-azarali country, Jhaiig-si341, Hutch Gan- 
dawa and Sindh generally. — He is always a Moslem, and is supposed to 
have emigrated from the north during' or shortly before the Kalhora reigo. 
In those days the Beloclils were all but unknown in Sindh, and the Aris- 
tocracy of the country, the Ameers, Jaglrdars, and opulent Zemindars, 
were all either Shniliis or Jals. About PesMwar the word is 
synonymous witli ‘‘^Zemindar/* and as in Sindhi, J occasionally used in 
a reproachful sense. 

Snl, A clan of Belochis. This name is .spHt with the Arabic J. 
In Sindh they iiiltabifc the Province of Jali, and other parts to the S, E. 
The head of the tribe is called Slalik, e. g. ‘'*Mallk, Mam alJat.” 

I’lit! all a^ed ihi* language \vhea eonversiiig with their families, 

not Siiidlii iivtr Peisinii. 

f It 1-' whai liie Avdh?. call an -km I uMat or derivative iiounj fonneci from the proper 
uririii; ““Jo/.’" 

i !n Siiidlii the worn “Jaui'* meaiiis a breeder of Camels, or a Came! driver. It is 
also tlic iitiine of a Ihdoch tribe. The word ‘h/yam’’ {with the peculiar Sindhi J and T 
has 3 me. an ki as.— 'Ist the name of a people (the Jats) 5 2 d a Sindhi as opposed to a 
Beloclij 3cl mi nbndvc word, used as H applied ia W, India lo'EiiropeaiiS; so 

^Ulo4asio. /yata" iiieaxis ‘Tin niter savage.*' 
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,, . A .wmieiing' tribe ; laany of whom are partially settled at Caa- 

daliar,' . Herat, .Meshed, and other cities in central Asia* They are 
iiotorioiis for thieTing, and considered particularly low in the scale of 
creation.' They are to be met with in Mekrao, Eastern Persia, and occa- 
sionally travel as far as Muscat, Sindh, and even cenlrai India. I have 
. never been able to find any gO'od account of the origin of this tribe. 

Reckoning the population of Sindh to be about a million, one fourth 
of that number .would speak the Jafeki. d.ialect, as many of tlic wild tribcfs 
to the N. and on the E. frontier, and even the liindiis in tlie X. of Sindh 
use the language. It co.iUains no original literature, except a few poems 
and translations of short tracts' on religious subjects. The following is 
a list of the best known works : 

1.' A' translation of the ‘‘Biwmi i BMu* mto.Jii&ki. verse. Tlicfre 
are. several different versions ; the best is one lately coimposed by a 
Multani. 

^ 2. Yusuf Tulaykha/’ a fertile subject 'among XIoslem people'; 
there are three or four different poems called by this name. ' , 

S> ‘TIir Eanjha/Xi Panjabi tale well known in IJpper .India. . 

. 4. ^‘Sassi and Puornu/x,’h' the Sladhi, ■ Story . I .have seen I 'I in the 
Gurumukbi, as well as in the Arabic character. 

5. ^<Saifal,’* or to give the name at full length, the tale of Saif ul 
Muluk and the Peri (fair?) B&di.iil 'Jamal. It is a very poor transla- 
tion or rather imitation, of the celebrated Arabian or Egyptian story, as 
it omits all the most imaginative and interesting incidents. The tale 
however is a celebrated one in- the countries about the Indus. Besides 
the many different versions to he' "'met %Yith in Panjabi, ^lukani, and 
Jataki, it is found in the .Pushtu, 'and I believe in other dialects, as Bralnii, 
&c. In the native Annals of Sindh, ' as for instance tlie “Tolifat ul 
kiram,’" the tale is connected with the history of the country in the fol* 
lowing manner — 

Alor or Amr, the seat of Cxovernment of the Rahis or Hindu rulers 
of the land, was a large and ffourishing city, built upon the banks of the 

S<se Lane’s Arabian Nights, Vol. 3 Ciiap. 24. In the Arabic version of tlie lale. 
Egypt is the scene of action, and the hero tvanders to China, India, and other remote 
Idealities. ■>' 
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met Melsraii. Soiiie time after the '..partiar conquest of Sindh by 
the .,MoslemSj one' Dilii Ilae,. ■ an infamous tyrant^ was ruler of Alor,. 
For years he had made a practice of seizing the wives 'and daughters of 
.the traders 'who passed through his dominions. At length Saif ul Mu- 
' lick and his fair spouse^ together with a company of merchants, entered 
Aror^. when Diki Eae hearing of the lady's beauty,, wished to arrest her 
husband, under pretence that he was a smuggler. The unhappy Saifal 
promised to give op his wife on his return to Aror, provided he, were 
permitted to /'pass on towards 'Multan, and the. tyrant granted him , his 
, 'request,' feeling the more secure of his. victim as, in .those days the Indus 
'was .the only safe line fo'r merchants. . Saifal started' on' his journey, 
praying to Heaven that his honor might be saved ; his supplications were 
accepted, and the river in one night left Aror, and entered the rocky bed 
behveen Sukkur and Roree, through which it now flows. The ruin of the 
former capital is said to have commenced from that day. The *‘Tohfat 
ul kiram” moreover states^ iliatBaifal and his fair spouse, after performing 
a pilgrimage to 3tlecca, went and lived in the country between Dera Ghazi 
khan andSikpijr. There they died and were buried, togetherwith their 
two sons, Jah and Chatah, and the tombs are to this day places of 
pilgrimage, f 

6 a metrical version of the tale of the celebrated 

Arab lovers. It appears to have been translated or rather adapted from 
one of the 11 uraeroiis Persian poems upon that fruitful theme of verse, 
but has little to recommend it either in style or incident. 

**j^Iehrani," or tlic central and lower coarse of tlie Indus. Sir Alexander BuniesrepeaS” 
ediv stales lliat Ihe tenu “Melifim" is a foreign word, not known to the Natives of Sindh. 
On the contrary mcist men of any edacaiion are acquainted with it, and it ocears in Siiidhi 
as wd! as in Persian eonipodlloa. in the celebrated Kisalo of Shah Abdiillatif, we find it 
repeatedly orenrring as ‘'3laiija hane Mehrimee/^ f^Mehran roils his waves along”). In a 
Sindhi Fcrsinii work. en,Iied ‘'Tohfal «l Tahirin,” a short account of celebrated Sindhi; 
Saints, ih») Iblluwinir pfi-'sage oeenrs .■‘‘■The holy Pir Log;o is buried on the bonks of the 
river caller! by ilie Sindhts 3l‘ehra.ji,” bj’ the Arabs ‘''’Sayhiin^' and Pir Log6'’s 

tomb is m die bank-, uf ilio Indus near Tatta. 

t The nntive aniiolist Inlls the story wilii some slight alteration : moreover he appear^ 
lobe ignorant of its Arabian origm, I give the tale as it is known by tradition among 
the people of S'.ndh, An old rhyming' prophecy, perpetually quoted by Bards and Minstrel' 
alludes to Ihr* futnre hmr^liug of the dara, which w^as miraculously formed at Aror in order 
to divorl from it the water* of the Indus. 
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7: ; ..^‘Mirza mto ^afeki of tlie IliiKlooslaiii 

0'r,,'PaBj4bi tale- 

■ S, . , “The loves of Shaykh Ali^afaki'rj and Jekill the f&lr daiigiiier 
of a blacksmith/' The scene of the tale is Jliang Sijalj a tract of coun- 
try celebrated for its fakirs and lovers. 

The above list contains the names of the most celebrated romances. 
They are all raetricalj as.prose would be. very little read. The ^Moslems 
have: also numerous works on religious 'subjects chiefly. Some of these> 
as for instance the ^^4hkam ussalat'^a short treatise on (tenets) 

and “AlikW (practice), are' written in verse and comniitted to memory by 
women,, children, and the se7i siticiiorum who find leisure to apply 
themselves, to reading. ' Moreover each ■ trade, as blacksmiths, carpenters 
and others, has' its own Kasabnameh, or' collection of dogg-rcl rliymes, 
explaining the origin , of the craft, the invention of its tools, the 
patron saint, and other choice morceatix ,of important knowledge, with- 
out which no workman, would be respected by his fellows. The celebrat- 
ed Arabic hymn, generally known by the name of “ Dua Siiryam* ’ 
(the Syrian or Syriac prayer), and supposed to be an inspired composition 
has been translated, .and is committed to memory as a talis.iiian' against 
accidents and , misfortunes. The only attempt at a Vocabulary tlmf 1 
ever met with is .a short W'Ork ■ called “Khalik-BarV from its first 
line of synonyms “Khalik'Bari SaiyanhaiV' It resembles the. 'Siiidhi 
Duwayo and Trewayo, and is given to children in order to teach them 
Arabic and Persian. These short compositions, are common in the 
languages spoken on the banks of the Indus besides Panjabi and Sindhi. 
I have met with them in Belochld, Brahuiki, and Pushtih 

The songs, odes, and other such pieces of miscellaneous poetry , may 
be classed under the following heads : — 

1st. The “ Rekhtah,'' as in Ilindostani. 

2nd. The “Ghazal," as in Persian and Ilindostani. 

3d. “Dohra,'’ or couplets, usually sang to music. 

4th. “Tappa," or short compositions of three, four or five verses, 
generally amatory and sung by the Mirasi or minstrels. 

li been published in Arabic and Fushtii by Dr. Umihavd Dom in Ills excellent 
Ciireslomathy. Some authors derive its peculiar name from ilic cireuiustaiiee thru if. i-s 
supposed io have boon iraasiatod from the Syrian by Ali, or as is friorc [»'eiieraily believed, 
by Ibu Abbas. ' „ ' . 
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5tb. ^ ‘Bait/’ ail indefinite;' iiiimbar- ■ of couplets in which very fre- 
qiientlj the lines commence with the. letters of the alphabet in regular 
siiccessioii . This trick „ of composition /is much admired ; probably the 
more so .as it is usimllj introduced into'theraes which^ to say the least 
of theiTij are rigorously erotic.'' The Natives of Sindh neveiv I believe, 
use the Jafeki dialect for “insha’^ or epistolary correspondence ; con- 
sequently they have not a single 'work ;on that subject* 

The Jafoki is usually written in the' Nastalik and sometimes in th- 
Naskh'i character. In Nastalik, " the . system of denoting the cerebral 
letters and others which do not belong to 'Arabic, is exactly thr same as 
in Urdu. The only exception is that the letter j r, which in Hindostini 
never commences a word, but often does so in Panjabi and Ja/faki, as in 
the verb .iijj nnmdf to roll on'ihe -ground', to weep. The Naskhi, parti- 
cularly in Sindh, is often piinctuated'.in the most careless and confused 
manner, but as the JaMd possesses only the same number of letters as the 
Urd'd alphabet, and rarely uses- the peculiarly Sindhi sounds, 

the 'learner will find little dhlciilty in acquiring a knowdeclge of the char- 
.acte'f. ' The,' Hmdiis, generally speaking, use- the Gurumukhi, a beauti- 
fully simple modification of the Devanagari alphabet, and venerated by 
■the Sikbs, as the holy vvritiog 'of their .spiritual guides. The traders 
have a great variety of characters. Towards the north the Lancle, a kind 
of running hand formed from the Gurumukhi, is most used ; this again 
towards the south changes its form and name, and is generally called 
the Ochaki alphabet, f From the above two are derived the mul- 
iitude of rude and barbarous systems, / which are found in Sindh and. 
Ciiteh. , . ^ . 

The following pages wore originaily prepared for my own use, when 
studying the Pv-injalu dialect. Dr. Carey’s Grammar I found to he of’ 
very little assistance, as it gives few or none of the varieties of forniaiion , 
and ia copious no where except upon the .subject of passive and causal 
verbs. Lt. Leech’s work also, as may well be imagined, was found too 
concise, as the grammatical part does. not occupy more than six pages. 

i Aiiy IlinrlosCuii Hrammor ^vUi explaia the Nastalik alphabet- For the tjonmuikiii, 
or Feoeh’s tirraumar may be consulted ; the latter gives also the eominoii Laude 
I’he S^indhi. ^Taskhi, Ochaki, and other local alphabets will all be published 
in ,a 8iiu!hi Itramuiar, which is now being prepared by Captain Stack, of tlie Bombay 
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When I afterwards proceeded to read the v;orks of t jc Indodiis, 

in their peculiar dialect of Panjabi, and to coinerse with tl.o uPf^ple, I 
with a variety of form and idiora which eonvinced me that the work? 
Iiitiierto published, were by no means sufficiently copious to sinooih the 
way for those who may be called upon to accinirc cTen a collor|iiki 
knowledge of the language* 

Syntactical rules have been wholly ondtted. Au) libidos Uni* Cjnun- 
mar' will suffice to espbin the ver\ few peculiarilics, whlvh ere lavi with 
in the Ja/aki dialect* It was originally niy intention to add an ApfjeiifHxj 
caBtaining translations and speciuriens of the languagOf tile diibrent 
alphabets, together with the numerals, name? of day?, of riunif::?, and 
other things, useful to the student. All tliis lias beui uiidltcfl, as iu 
the first place it was not thought advisable to iucrease the bidk of the 
work, and secondly the state of ailairs in the Paujal), unc! parliculniiy in 
the Multan territory, urged rne to eoiiclodc* my task as 5<;*ori as possible. 

The Ilomanised system was adopted, not from any theoretical admira- 
tion of its merits, but simply because in Lidia the difficulty of correctly 
printing the two alphabets together appears practically to be very greaU 
As an instance of moiimerable blunders, in the Arabic lellers, the Sioelhi 
Grammar published by Mr. Wathen, Bombay, iS^O, may he addiicet! ; 
the reader cannot but confess that the Nastalik eoali! have been ertaily 
spared. The system adhered to in the following pages, is ihc moditie<l 
form of Sir W. Jones’ Alphabet, as explained in the preface of Sliake- 
speare’s Dictionary. 

To conclude, I have only to make a full cmifessioii of niiuieroiB sins 
of omission and cooimission, which doubtlessly aboiiml in uiiailmipt at 
composition in a place where books are rare, ainl libraries uiikiiuwn : 
where all knowledge must bo derived from the oral iostruefion of half 
educated Natives, and where advice or comparison of opiiiioii iniisi- lie 
desired in vain* 

CO AFTER L 

Of Nouns SuBSTANTiWE and Adjectivci. 

In the /afeki dialect, nouns are of two genderi, niascnlirie and 
feminine. The neuter is not used, and words whidi properly speak - 

^ The only ' difiereacc is, that accents are usecUo distinguish the iVorii fJv' shun 
Towels. ' , ' 
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iiig’ belong' to that geiKiei^ are mad^ naascullne or femiriine, as usage 

tlirectSy witlioiit any fixed rule*/' ■ 

There are two numbers,' singular and. plural. 

Cases are formed by inflection and the. addition of post positions or 
casal aflixcs. The following, is a short list of those in common use ; — 

ist. The Geneti^e is made by adding » da for the Nominative sin-, 
giilar mascidine; for the Oblique singular and the Nominative and 
Obi!C|ue piiiral niiiseiilioe ui .. is . added 'Wheii a ' singiilar feminine 
ijoiia follows ; and precedes plural feminines of .ail cases. \Thiis 

^•da, tie, di” exactly correspond 'with-iliellindostaai ke,ldT but this^ 
laiigiiage lias ..no ec.|iiivaleiit'foF.t.he Juiald V In some parts, of the 

country , particularly towards the south, je, ji, are borrow- 

ed from Sindhi ; even the Ilindosttini '«ka, are occasionally used. 

Slid The atMx.es: of the .Dative are nu” or '“niiwf’ (with the nas.al 
«) and In Sindh, *« khe^’ Is frequently used, more 

rarely. 

Sixi The i:mrii'eroii.s affixes of the .vocative' rather /eome/imder the, 
head of Interjections than of easal.Parti.eles. 

.4th.. The Ablative , is denoted -by ‘t.'a%.o?2, te, te??, 
tlik, sill, kano% kaea#'’ and ■“'k.olo?2/^''a.ll. signifying; *‘from.^.V..^'«...,Me«,..m,b?2:,' 
moll, .mih, vici:i.«i* iiiaiij,’f(aod rarely m.adliy.e) are',,used 
long e Mlo.w:iof , a,. consonant, '('as ' Masit-e ..‘f a.. mosque’^) and„.^‘ ' 
usee! with the sa'ine limitation., '( as'lmth4?i,,...‘^.with or in,tlie :.hancT^ )fare- 
...©ft'en met.. W'itli, ill books. ' f;/'v '..v';.: 

;".',:sEC'TioNi..:, 

O.F Nouss Substantive and Masc0bine. 

The raascfiiiine noun has seven diferent terminations, viss. 

!»t. u, declinable, as Gliora. . 

ihicL d, indeclinable, in the singular as Dana ( a sage). 

3rd. Tlic silent as Da»ahs( a grain). 

A'thif : ' . .'i A:''' '^lior t ,.; ^ 

•' I'his, htnvcvtr, Is quite a corrupted form, never used m Siinihi 

I i*'or litu cotitracfion ch is found in poelry, -as Makke<hf for Makke vichf''^ m 
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A sbort, or long^.^'r' as' Kmimul liiHlii 

A sliort or long a? as Prabhii or.; prabtiii. 

qf ifte .I)6€lcw§tOKS qf .AGiiKS,; 
1st. 



(jliorilj liorse. 


Smfjuiur. ' 

''■Nonu Gliora, . 

Ge n * Gf li or e-da,, • de. ■ d'l. d mi . 
Dfft Ghore-nio^. ' , 

Gliora. 

Fbe. E Gliora,' or. gliore., .. 

Abl ■ , GiiO're-te' ov-ton. 


' Norn* Cilio?o. 

i Gen.' Ghoriiin or , .glic]re^^r*'cla,, ''dej 

di, dia/^ 

JJai. Gliorla/^ liilii,. or 
ghorm n(m, 

Acc. Gbore. ^ 

Fo^, E. Oliore or ghorio, 

AM. Ghorijw or g!ifrt‘e??-le or-to/o 

2nd. 


Borne , masculine mcmns ending- 'ia long «« a are unehangeable in the 
singular, '.'as Dilna, Raja, Kabita, Pitii Lala, Baba : and a riiiraber of 
Persian ' and A, rabic A^ords, Maula, Mulla, Klioda, .Aiirza, &4?. They 
.are declined', as. follow.s. in. the .plural .:— ■ 

.'Danii, .sage'.'.- 

Singulur. PluraL 

: 4 . ' . Som. Dane or ilanri. 

Gen, Dana-da- Gen. Danawa/i da. 

Voe. E. Banawo, tlsinno or ddiieon 

Sometimes daiiu, raja, and others of this class, are declined in Ik; 
singular, like daiiah, (a grain) e. g. *«daEe miiiisa da, *'* of a wise mam 
In common conversation, this is generally the ease. 

111 the following '<jxampks when the other cases are the satno a.** ilw Cbmntve, 
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Srd.^' 

Danahj a grain. 

PhiraL 

Abm. Dane. 

C^en^ Danmz»cM= 

Voc* E, Dane. 

..■4th.. ■■ 

Piittar or ■ putr, ■ a son, 

Mmpdar, ■ PiuraL 

Ifom. . Puttar'or piitr^ a son. Abm- Puttar, piitr or puttra?^. 

Gen. Puttar or piitra or potre- f - Gen, Puttra?2, putre?^ or putri^dl 
da. . ■ Voc, E. Putro. 

Foe*.. E. Putra,. . . 

oth. 

Towards the southj a short Yowei is often added to the dnal conso- 
nant of inasciilme noiiiis as in .Sindhi... J 

Piitra, a son. 

■ PiuraL 

Alrm, Fotra, § Norn, Putra, or putnw. 

Geu, Putra-da, Gen. Patron or putrani-da. 

■ S<i Uie nnuwmi uoun ik-' ot hik'^ (one) l)econie.s ?:toria in the Noinhiativcf 

iiml Oblique plural. 

f Tiii> iri, g-enerally spcaking-j a poetical form. 

t 'riitse iina'i vowels are so quickiy pronounced that the student will at first find 
honic .•HiTu'ulty in derocting and dislingiiishmg' between tliem. In AraJ>ic Grammar^ Path, 
iiasT and Zainiti are assumed to be half the value ofiUif^Yaand Wau. In /afeki and Sin' 
dliij these short terininiiiing vowels are equivalent to about one quarter of the long letters 
wliich belong' to die same class. Sucli as they are, however, tlie student must learn to- 
p,mnoi}iic«5 thew, otherwise the sound of the language would be completely changed. They 
are iiev€!rwnilcii in the Panjabi, Blultani or Jafaki works, except in the Grantha and other 
eompositions in the Gimimiikhi character, and the Naskfai form-of the Arabic Alphabet 
Sometimes too the masculine noun ends in “ u as-P«ln^,'and in the Oblique .singu- 


Singuiar. 

Nom^ Dan all. 
Gen. Dan e-da, 
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Dhtitri. "J.ix 

6 th. ■■' 

'Maseiilirie iiomis ending in a sliort or long ** askfr/i i a i find 
liatlii, are generally' speaking unt'hangeah!e li the Kienlw. 1 u lii 
as .follows 111 the plural : 


Kavi, "" a poet. 


Siurpikirh"- 

Ar/m,: Kavi. 

€/m. Kavi or Ivavi-cM, 
Vo€. E* Kavi or Kavia.- 


fiami. 


Ahm. Kavl or liiwha'i* 
fr'e/v. Kavi;o<^ u: L:;vju/nia. 
Faff, E Kavio. 


7 tih 


F.rabini or prahhttj f' a : lord. 

Singular, ■ ' Piurai*' 

Nom, Prabliii or prabliiu ' Nom, Frabhii or 

Gm, Prabliii or prablm-da. . . Gen. Frablimifi, o.r pra- 

..... ■ 'r. ; 

, Vm, . Er-Prabliiio.'!" 4 d,' 

''dr',' :: ,s,ect.ion u./' , 

ClF, 'NoUJS’.S'.SuBSTAXTIVli A-Xn Fimixixn, 

The feminine noun has six different ternihiation^id viz.“— - 
I St, , 1 as .'Glion 3 '(a ■ mare),' 

2nd. 1 as Mat!| (an opinion), 

";;„',dy3rd,r. ' ':4" as :Baya3>.,(coiiipass|dn)f 
4th. li as Gala, (a word). 

:J.agah.,.(a:place)»:' 

Bill.' a consonant as Mat, Gall, a^c.' 

* This word ( like' tlie followiag Pmbhu) genemllj m eo-overhiUiou phang%‘ 

iis^ filial short vowel iato the loag ieUer, correspoactmg with it 1'lic* probrt!»l<* wjf.'JCMj of 
the penautation is that the people find greater faeility in proKoinifiiiK a 

t Generally pronoimeed .bydhe Yv^^r^ Pirbhu m Pmhl 4s the wortij.- 

idif atTOpst, 
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Examples of the Declensions of the feminine nouns., 

. '1st. ■ 


Ohori, a mare. 

Smgular. Pliird. 


j¥om. 

Glicri. 

■ Nom, 

Ghoriaw. 

Gen. 

Gliori-(iy, clep dij , 

■ Gen . ■ 

■ Ghoriaw ■oiv glioriw-diiybdeg 

'J)aL 

Gho-ri nim. 


di., diaw. 

Ace} 

Ghori. 

■ Dalv 

■Ghdriaii or'.gboidw; iiuw. 

P'0:C. 

E. Gliori 

■ Acc. 

Ghoriaw. 

Abl 

Gliori-te or tow. ; ' 

Voc. 

E. Ghorio. 



AbL 

Ghonaw or ghori w-te or- tow'. 


The feminine substantive ending in “i, ” is the most common form 

of' tliat 'geiicler. ' 

'v''/ 2nd. 


Mat% f . an opinion. 

iVowi. Mail. Nom. Mati». 

Gen. I\’fat^'da, Gen^ or iiiatm?i"da. 

3rd. 


I>ay% ■/ compassipnv 


'Sm^idar.: 


PhiraL 


Day si 

Gm. Daya-dii» 


' Nam.: ■ 

Gen. Dijin or dayawa^2-'da. 


'l.*hc Hi!Vcr€'iii-o betweep. the masculine (y/znrzaw'and the iemhiine 6VV9?7Vb'/! is, thas 
forracr has a and the latter a long L This distinctioji is always observed m 

speaking’, hot in the Arabic character botij are written ^ the same c, g. e? i:? J 
t As hi tlic; ajascuiine rioiin, the short i ” is generally changed into long i, ’’ so iai 
leniiiiiiie substantives the short is iisaally elided^c. g. Maiz becomes Mat, or by re<hi- 
plicalion of the last letter Jto. ■ ' ' . / 

f. This plural is mci'ely given as a form-.; such a word woukl of course always be in 
file siiig'olar number. ‘ ' ' ' ■, ,, 
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Masculine noons ending hi a short or ■ long askari ( ii Fuel ) nnd 
liatlih are generally speaking unchangeable in the singular,, derdinec! 
as follows in the plural : 

Kavi, ^ 'a poet. 

Smguim\ Fiurai. . 

Nom^ Sari or karilm. 

Gen. ' Kmim or kavjwi-da, ; , 

Foe. EKmm. 

■ . 7th. . 

Frabhu or prabhuj f a lord. 

Singukir. Plum!, 

Nom. Prabhii or prabhu. Prabhii or prablifu 

Gen, Prabhu or prabhu-da. . ' Gen^ Prabbiia-; 2 j prabhdaw or pra« 
,, , bluiM-du. 

■ ^ Vo€. E. ;Prabliuo. 

SECTION IL 

. Of : Nouns SuBSTANTiTE AWJD. Feminin'E. 

The feminine noun has six diHerent terminations, viz.— 

1 St, I as Ghori, (a mare). 

2nd. 2 as Mat!, (an opinion). 

Si'd. a as Bay a, (compassion). 

4th. a as Gala, (a word). 

5th. h as Jagah, (a place). 

6th, a consonant as Mat, Gall, &c. 

Thiii word ( like the following Prabhu ) would geitcyaliy in convcr,-<ruioi! ritrai^x: 
its Unai short vo\vel into the long letter corresponding witli it. The probalie ia-'usrni of 
Ihe permutation is that the people find greater facility in pronouncing a di.ss'\ lh.fJ>ic v^ord 
as an Iambus, than as a Pyrrhic F"" )• 
t Generally pronounced by '.the Vulgar,- or As the wordj,-> Saiwcnh 

it is almost alw^ays corrupted by!- the' Musalmans; ■ 


Worn, !Ka?i. 

Gen, Kavi or Kavi-da. 
Voc,^ E. Kavi or Kayla, 
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Examples oj ihe Declensions of the jeminine noms, 

1st. . 


Glion, a mare. 


Singular, 


Plural, 


Mom, 


Nom, 

Gho?da?^. 

Gen, 

G'hori-da, de^. diy d'ia?«. 

Gen. 

Ghoriii?? 

IJat, 

GhoAAiim,'' 


di, dia?z. 

'AcC.' :■ 

Gliori. ■ 

Dal. 

Gbo?’ian or 


E. Gbo?*i. 

Acc, 

Gho?ia? 2 . 

Abl 

Ghon-ie or toil.. - ' 

Voc. 

E. Gho?’io. 


AhL Ghonaw or gho?i/i-te or-to?2. 

, The feminine substantive eisding in. % is the ' most- common form 
of that' gender. 

2nd. 


Singtiiar^ 

Norn;, M-ati. 
Gen, ' Mat^-da. 


: Singuiar* ■- 

' Baya. ' , , 
rGe?i, Daya-da.: 


Mali, f an opinion. 

Plural, 

Norn. Matm. 

Gen, or matia?i-da» 

Srd. 

Daya, compassion. 

Plural, J 
Nom, Daya. 

Gen, Daya??. or dayawa? 2 “da. 
Voc, E Dayo. 


'■ 'The 'iifihreiicc* een liie masculine 6 r/im«?w aud the leminme is, tiiaK 

Uie ibrinej' ht)> a simri'. aaci the latter a long i„ ’’ This distinction is ahva,ys observed in- 

speaking, ha.n i:i the Arabic character both are written the same e. g. «,!? b j 
t As in the masealhie nomy, tlie short *• If” is generally changed into long i; ” so iu 
feniinine stibsiaiiiives the siiort j ” is osuall}' elidedje. g*. Mat^ becomes Mial, or l>> redu- 
plication of the Iasi letter 3 Iaii, 

I This plural is merely given asaibrmi sucha word wonldofeourscalwuysbem 

lire 
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, ■ 

Gaia, a word. 

Sm^tdar* Piumi* , 

A^om. Gala Gaia??. 

■ Gen. Gak'da Gem, Gakb-ck, 

Voc. £. Galo. 

oth." 

. Jagali, 'i* a place. ■ ■ ■ 

■ Plurai, 

Norn. Jagahaw. , ■ ' 

Ge?i.. Jagahea? or jagaliMi-da. 

Voc. E. Jagalio. 

6th. 

Gall, a word. 

, Phtrai. 

■ Nom. Gallaw* 

■ Gen. Gallan or gvalleii' oi\gallk- ''' 

■ ■ ■ da.' . ' 

Voc. E Gallo. „ 

Matt ” is declined in the same way. 

In practice, the feminine declensions are two in number, viz. The 
1st and the 6th. The 2nd and 4th are only used by those who liave 
acquired a Sindhi pronunciation ; in books ( especially of the Hindus ) 
they are frequently met with. The 3rd declension is a Sanscrit, and 
the 5th, a Hindustani word ; consequently both are rare. 

(Juki is the clo>^sical. Gall the common iorm of the word, The i> rt-dispii" 

caled (os in Matt from Mali) when the fuia] short vowel is elided, nnd is nfieu iVtund 
in monosyllabic words, probab^ in order to prevent confusion. For insl.'uicc ia 
the reduplication serves to distinguish between opinion,” and Mat, “ do not. ” 

t Feminine nouns ending* in are seldom met with in Jafeki. Jax^^h is a Hinclosiuiii 
form, Occasionally used, it is true,, but much more generally Jdgem. So Mrkhh ( feiiiale | 


Sr/Mfidar. 

N'om. Jagah: 
Gen. . Jageli-da 


Singidur. 

No7n. Gall 
Gen, Gall-da .. 
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lliiles Oil die subject of gender'^- as dii /ffindostaii! 8.te very vague. 
Many words h:iVQ no tixed gender all cl it ofteu bappeiis that tliose'wHcb 
are mascaliiie in one part ,of tlie co tin try j. are used ,a s' feminine in an^ 
otiicr. So ill speaking Urdi%- tlie Coiieani"^' ca'lls'^lmaktab and if pyar '*' 
feminine noiinsj vdiereas is Upper' India tlie former is always* and tlie, 
latieiygeiicriilly, 

ill Jadiki as in Shidhi* . tlie' patronynie noun is formed by adding 
"am” to tbe proper riarso ; as RIalimiidanij a son of Mabmdd ; ICam- 
bfa*aii"ij a descaiufist of ICanibaia 

Veilial iiG'UBs are obtained ; 

lit, By adding •““aiiclar” or “.i'odar ” to the rootoof the verb* as 
akhaiidar* a speaker. Karan, to do* forms kandar or kaiid'al* a doer. : 

2diy. By adding "''bar;” .to- tiie inimitive ; of 'the verb, as 
liar, a beggar* 

All ii'itensitive lorm of tlie iiou-n- is obtained by adding ar ” 'to the, 
original; e. gi jins, property* jiiis'Er* ” a large property. , 

To some lioiuis, particularly -those denoting sounds, the masculine 
termination al ” is added, in order "to give, an intensitive meaning, e. g% 
kttk. s. f. cry (of women, &e.) Imka2f,,'s. rn. a loud cryiog; ■ 

.SECTION. IIL 
Of . Nouns. Adjective. ■ 

Masculine Adjectives usiially -' end in-.lo.ng “ a ** as hachha (good), 
or 'sliort a’’ f as siindara (handsome), or a consonant, as sabh (all). 
The following is an example of the declensions of a masculine adjective 

prefixedto a noun substantive:'-- ■. 

Ilachha gliora, a good horse, 

. Smgukir. ^ 't'p.y 

Aow/. Hachha gho/‘a. Mmn. Ilachhe ghore. 

\.Gen. HaeWie gliore^da. Gen, Hachhian (or hachhe) gho- 

" naM-da. 

Voc, E. Hachhe ghorio. 

'■ Slice 'ralecm I^nniah bv ™ Mahomed Muckba, , Esq. p. p. 52 and 33. Vol 2. Edit 

t No example h given of these forms, as they exactly follow the declensions of the 
.cram v/hich they rcserahle in termination. So mmdara is indeclinable in ihc sing:dar, 
and forms mndanm hi Ihe plwrai, lik& putra. 


gg , , ^ (iiiiiiiar oj lie [J an. 

■ ■Femmlne' Adjectives usually ' end ia a , consonant .or ia long« i 
Ttie' following' Is an example of their' declension : •— 

Hachhi ghorij a good mare. 

Singular^ 

Mom* Hachhi gho-ri 
Gen. Hachhi gliori-da» 


The Adjectives sabhf and hor '(another) have the pecaliarifcj of 
inserting before the casal affixes,. of the obliqae, plural 

Sabh, ail 
PIutqL 

Worn* Sabh. 

Gen. Sabha%. sabhna-;?., OF sabhna;2*c!a. , 

Foe. E. Sabho, . 

Comparatives and superlatives are formed in three w’’ajs. 

, 1st. By A'epetition of the positive, with or without a casal affix, as 
wacf^fa or wacfe/e da wacMa/’ bigger. .. 

, , 2nd.., By such words, as khara and adliik .for the comparatif e ; . and 
Mhut, bahUj.bahii^ .ghana, ati, &c. &c. for the siiperlatlve. 

: : ' Brd. , By the use of' casal ,affixes as ' , kaiiow,. siti, &c« . For ex- 

ample Isa kano??,, uhhachha hai ( that is betier than thi's.);; ' and- . 
kabha .kanori' hachhaiiai { this . is- better -than all; ■ i. e.' best ) . ■ 

* Feminine Adjectives; ending’ in a short 'vowel, especially when prefixed to stth* 
stantives; almost always lose their tsnal vowels and are declined like *'*' gall” a word. 

oUen.hsed,. 


Pimmi, 


Mom. Hachhi (or liaehhiafa) 
ghona?^. 

Gen. Hachhi (or haehhia») .giio- 
riaB“da. 

VoG. . E. Haclili"i (or Iiaclihio) 
erhorio. 
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: ■ CHAPTER II. 

Op Peonouns. 

The Persona! Pronouns are s : 

Ist. Mai? 2 , ma^x, or'ma, I, 

2iid, Tu?i or te? 2 j thou. 

3rcl* Uba? oh or wuh, he. 

They are decliiietl in the following manner : 

1st Person. 

Singular. Fkirai, 

Nom* 3£mn^ min^ c*T Nom, AsWf §asdn. 

Gem. Bfera^ f meik^ mend4^^-^ Gen, AsBinAkfddd„BB^ndLi^mdL 
mudhada. . , ^ , , , 

Dat. & Meko% me;??- , Dat, ^ Aco^d^smunjsdnun, 
kon, mdlnkon^ menuny 



mudlianuJL 


AM. 

Mentke^ maiwthofij main- 

AM, Sdnike, sa? 2 te, santh'm (or 


thiKLmedetlio? 2 j medeko- 
!o% nie»dekoIo,% mujh- 
kaao^L 

-tho«), as mihon (or-the). 


2nd. 

Person. 


, Smgtiiar.- 

Plurai. 

Notn. 

Tmiy Of ten. .. 

Nom» Tusi% tusin. 


Gen, Tedi^ ■ tera, tendd, ton* , \ ' Gen. , Tusddd, tuhada, tahad4' 
da, taucM, taiitifiay tn*''. ■. -Thwaa^a.;,.. 


In compositiua e is often used as an affixed Pronoun of the 1st. person e. g'. 
:sMk-*ef with me.” ' ' , ' • • 

I Like the casai affix •' da, ” tlie Geniives of Pronouns assume four forms e. g. mtndk 

mmdQf f or iiiew.dia«. } mendi^ mendimi, 

I Tile words undeclhied arc tiiose which are most g'cnerally used in conversation 
The others are either of local use, or confined to books, 

^ A4n is the Faajabi; amn the Mcdtani and Jmfaki |!*?ominative. 
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Dai* ' 

&>: Aee* ■ Tenun^ tmnunr .. 

D.at. : & Ace, Tusumm. full- 


tiihiiu% tudliaBu^^j te??- 

■ ' aai!«j tlivi'ariibg. 


kon* 

Voe* E Tiisi??; or tiisu'«« 

Voc. 

BTm* 


AM* 

Totow> tunie (-tlio?^ or 

■. Ai^i, Tfudnikon., 


thin) tiihtej tudhate. 

tliwai^te. . 


Srd. 

' Person, 


■ Singmiar. 

Pin ml . 

jVom. 

Ukuyiiky wiih. 

iVofu. ■ Uke^ aiiliafis 

Gen* 

U sad% uhd{% o!ida» ' ' 

.Geii, ■ UhiiEcMj unadu, unliaclu;, 
5 ib1i aaitia , iili lii) d a , u w a n 
ddj \va?wlu„ 

Dal 

&' Ac€, Ussnuns uknunj 

Dai* & Aec. Unliam'iw, ■ iiri- 


uskowj iiiihkoj'3. 

koWj wankon. 

AM* 

Ustej uMe^ unlikaoon. 

AM, Unha-kaiions iinhaK-liiiSj 
waiiilife. , 

The Proximate Deaionstrative 

‘■^ ifea is declined as follows : • — 


Singtiiar * , 

,, Pkiral 

Worn* 

ibih 

■Norn* ilia% hiha^i* ' ' ; 

Gen, 

ihcidd).h‘AdL 

; ■ Gm, , ■ 


. The CommoE or Reflective Prononn,, * as in Hinclosluni. has two 
forms of the, obiiqoe eases s — . ' 


. ,'Apj,-ape.'. ' V 

' ApBa or apada* ^ \ 

: Dai^ . :&■ 'Aec, A pau^Sy or aptieniii^. ^ , ■ : ■ 

The einphalic form of this Pronoim is ahi or uho^ ‘‘'ihai very, *’ (person tV-e. ; 
Fern, uiia. la the Getuiivc, asida^ ahmda, or haaetia. of both gvndtK. Ko ihoy' thi> 
:yery:'^^'|:fersQEy&Cv|v,,;F'emeihh';:^ehitivo^^ „ 

la bookSj, the Persian khid^* is yerymaeli ased., 
t The Hiaclostmii form Apas ismeeasroahlly met with. 
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. The , Interrogative Pronouns are ■ of twoJdnds ; ,tbefet:appl}4^^^^ 
.persons and tilings* the second to inanimate objects only h"—, 

Kami, who> wbicb, what ? 

Singiilar, 

Noni, Kaim. 

Gm. Kisda, kisada, kenhadu<^ 
luliada, kmhada* 

Dal* Kisanwn, Kenknun, Kinlia- ' 
nimj kihanu?!. 

, Kya, what ? (of things)* 

Singular & Plural. 

No’m, . Kya ki. 

Gen. Kada, kahda 

Pat. Kmiinikdhniinoi\kenImuno 

The Relative Fronoim. 

Jo, who, which, what» ■ 

Smc/uktr* PhiraL , ■ 

iVb»?.* t/oje* Nom.^ Jofje*': 

Gejh , ' Jisada, .janliacla, ' jihada, :• Gmii : Jinda,; jiha^da.,' JmkAndm^ ■ 

' Jenkadd*^ vjeiiM?2d4./ 4: ,'' 

, .Occasionally the, feminine form as used in Sindlii;, mayTeiioet'^ 
mMi. The plural Nominatives .and the Oblique., cases .of' both genders.'; 
are, the .'same.',.. The correlative.’ “so'' is: in.’ like. .rMUiier-- taimed in 
^«'';S.a to.' form a 'feminiri.e.''" . ' '■ ’ ■; 

The^Oorrelatlve Pronoum-r,. 

'\Bo,,that,.' he,?&c..h,::v...^ 

Singniar. PiuraL 

Worn. se, te. ' Mom. Bo,^ se, te. 

Gen. Tisada, tihada, te»liada, Gm. Tinada, tioanda, tenhanda 

tenhasrjda. 
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' Tlie Indefmite Pronouns are of two kinds ; the first rektinf to/aum- 
bersj, the second to quantity. ■ , 

Indefinite Pronoun of Number* Koi^ arij any &c* , 

Singular ■& FkimL 

Nom^ Koiy kiaj koj> ke^ ka, Gen. Kisida^ klsedaj, kahiftda. 

Indefinite Pronoun of Quantifcj. , 

Kuijh^ Some* 

Nom, ■ Ktijki kxxiMi^ mme. Idseda, kahisda, , • 

kujimcla. ■ 

The chief Pronominal Adjectives are as follow: — 


1. 

Aysa, 

ilia, 

ajiha, 

ejaha ( fem. 

ay si, ihi., « 

&:c. ) 

; of this sort, 

such. 








2. 

Jaysa, 

jiha, 

( fem. 

jaysi, jehi. ), 

of such sort, 

such 

as. ' 

8. 

Kaysa- 

> kiha 

> ( fem. 

. kaysi, kihi ), 

of what sor 

t ? 


4. 

Jaysa, 

jilia, 

(feo3. 

as above), of 

that sort. 



5. 

Waysa 

uho 

■jM, ( 

fem. who-jih 

i and uaysi 

: the 

latter very 


little used ), in that manlier. 

6. Jaunsa, jehra^ f whatever sort of. 

7. Taunsa> tehraj tera, that sort of. 

8. Kaunsa,kehraj- which ? what sort of? ' ' 

9. Kitan^. how much ? how many- ? and so on as', in Hlndostani ■•4 

jitaii% itana, utan% &c. &c. : 

Many of the Pronouns' are compoundedj as for example ■ ■' "-''"'"I 

1. Jha-jibaj ( fem. ihi-jihi ) such, this-Iike. 

2. Jo“Koi, jiko, ( fem. jika ), whoever. 

'..Jo-Kiijh, 'whatever. ^ 
-4»x:.-^"Koi-Eoi5 some or^other.;-. ' 

5. Eujh-Kujli, something or other. 

* K& is sometimes ased,Hke jiaiid s&^ as a feminine form of the Pronoon. It tl« ^ 

becomes a Smdbi word. la the Genitive, /rdi-t?dafid kai^dA are oecasiosialiy used. 
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And many oiliers of the same, description, which: will .easily be, under- 
stood, on account of their analogy to similar formations, InHindostM. 

When such compounds are used in the Oblique case, 'each .member is 
usually speaking inflected as,-— Nom. Jo-koi, Gen.. Jis-kisida, kQ,.k€. 
In many cases ( as decided by usage ),. the last member only is declined., 
and this is the common form in conversatione 

■ CHAPTER IIL 

Of Vekbs. 

SECTION I. 

The Infiiiiti?e ends either in as in .Hindostani, or in added 
to the root, as karaiia or karan, Ho do.’'^ In both cases it is a verbal 
noun * masculine, f declined like ghora or puttar, and is used, generally 
speaking,, in the singular number only. ■.Sometimes it is formed like 
the Sindh! Inflnitive in ‘®nu'^ e. g. karanu, and is then declined like 
putru. .' 

The root, as in Hindostani, is found by rejecting the final or 
of the Infinitive. It is also a common verbal noun, generally of 
the feminine gender, as e. g. from marana or maran is found mar, 
which signifies either ‘Mjeat thou’^ or beating.’^ 

Synopsis of the additions to the roots of Verbs. 

INFINITIVE.-. . 


Singular, Plurals 


M, 


F. 

M. 




'.or, ;■' 

ni. 

ne, 

or, 

or nian. 



; 'an,.';;"';'" 

an, 


an. 


y , '1115113.11, .'tlie;' simple form ■. of the; Infinifive' . (as, ; 'Moiug”): .and", 
the compound Maitive to are nouns substantive, and verbals in as much as thej, 
derive their existence as significant words iyom the verbs to which they belong, 
f The Infinitiv© forms its feminine as a nomi of the ist Declension e. g, karand^ 

'I.,:.,:.':',''.. , ■■ .'"I:- 'I 


,|§4, ' ^ [Jak, 

fast fabtioifle; ■■ 



Sing, 

■ ■ Flu 

r» ■' 

M. 

■ F, 

M. 

'■ F. 

iSis 

i.. 

iQ'Qv'mni 

in or iari. 


01% ' 

or, ■ 


a, 

.h 

, e. . , 

Inf or iaa'. 


PRESENT 

FA'ETICIFLE. 



Sing^, ' 

IHur 

« 

M. 

.. . .p. ■ 

':M«: v' . ■ 

■ ■ ' ,F« ■ ■ 

ddj 

dh ■' 

de, or-diairy 

dill or diati.: 


or. 

01% 


enda, 

endh 

encie. or-endiaii, ■ ei 

idian o'T eiidla®* 


01% 

or, 


anda# ' 

andi.^ 

a ode, 

aiidiaw. 


FAST CONJUNCTIVE FAirnciFL'FA 



.. Singti im 

'' PtufaL 


, The Root 

; e, , :ke kaij- kar, ■ karaii, karke^ 

karkar* ' 


' ' ■ ■ aoeist; . 

Sinff,.' ; Flm\: : 

all,, ,, ■ e»s ■ ' e'r. ' ■Till,: -o,,. ■ >,Tin* 

FUTURE, 



Masculine ■■ and fernmiiie. ■ 

si«s si.-’ ' v'sG, 

■;V„: or, ' V 

se/ij ,, , ^ se, 


!ian. 


tMFEEATiV.EV 


nil, The Moot* 






/m* 


l have onutiecl the other temmatioa of the Future in angd iVc« a$ it jja a purely Fas 
Jablone. • - , ■ ■ 
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PRECATIVE IMPEHATIVE.' 


'Smffular<^ 



PluraL 


JO®; 

ie. 

je, 

Je® 

jao. 

10, 

,lwe. 

ie, 

jo® 


ie,' : 



io, 

an. 




10, 



SEGTION" n. 


Of the Auxiliary Verbs. 

Tiiey are two in number, viz 

1st. Howan, howana or bona, to be. 

24 TMwan, or tiiiana, to become, 

Tbe Verbs wanjana and jauiia go”, masy so far be considered 

as belooging to tills class, that they are used to form certain tenses of the 
Passive voice. ■ 

The Eoot. 

Ho, be thou ! 

" ■iNFimtivE.- 

Howan, liowana, bona, being. 

PAST PARTICIPLE. 

.Singuhr*. :^ .. , ' 

Hoia, t boi. ^ .Hole, boin or boian. 

^ This is a tbnri derived from the Smdlii : tbe regular plural iu that Dialect would 

t In iiie Gurnnmkhi character^ is almost invariably used before ‘^a'k instead of 
which would be usual in Devanagarl. So we ' iind ■ lioia for boya j thia for tbiy^,&e. 
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PRESENT PARTiOiPLB.. 

,IluBd4 beings „ ' . Iiiindi. Halide^ . 

PAST CONJUNCTIVE PABTICIPLE.; ■ 

Ho, !iae> hoai, lioke, bokar, hokare, 

Hokara% bokarke, having been. " 

PRESENT -TENSE, 

■ Singuian ■ , - PhmL 

1st.- Main haw, ahaw,' aw, I am. ■ Ist,. ' . Asaw, -haW;, liawge, aw, we are, 

' 2nd. .Timhaiw, hew iiheW; ew, thou 2a-d. Toa^'W ho, holiu g, ' ye are. 
art. 

Brd. ■ ^Uhahai, ahe, * ae, e, heis. . 3'rd. -^Uhe baio,, hasaiiy ain/thej 

are. 


PAST TENSE- 


Singular. 


Plurai, 


1st. 

Haisaw, saw, ha, aha, 

1st. 

Haisange, liaisaii, hoe, aht, 


hasan, si, I was. 


se, base, si. 

2nd. 

Haisew, saeji, ha, aha, 

2nd. 

Haisaoge, haisaw, Ii-oe,-'ahe, 


saw, hasaw, si. 


- se, base, '"si,--- 


Haisi, tha, ha, f ahti, 

Srd.- 

Haisain, basin, hoe, ahe.. 


saw, hasa, si. 


■S8, base,' si. - 


AORIST. - 



, Singtiian " ' 


Fi'uraL 

1st* 

How aw, hoiuw, I rnaj, 

1st. 

. -Howuw., lioh'ifii ' 


shall, &c. &c. be. 

2nd., 

'-Howo, ho. 


Howew, hoen. 



m. ' 

Howe, hoe. 


Howaiiy bon. 


: - mu IS aseci for m or mh “it is -mt-K Mas i& syaoiiymoiis willi the Hiiiflosthit 

hai nsko,“th0re is tohim’^ “he has/' 

J sae sometimes foniid, wiih ihe affixed Proaoiin mean.- 
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, Smgnlary •Plural ' 

lst.\ Hosa% liowanga, how- 1st, . Hosa?i, hosu7J, Iiowange. 
unga, I shall or will be. 2nd. Hosoj howoge. 

2nd, HoseHj hoshi, howenga. 

■ 3rd, ; Hosej liosiy liowega. 3rd. Hosan, hoange. 

The Imperfect is formed by subjoining one of the numerous signs of 
the past tense of the Auxiliary Verb to the present participle active 

■ V;,.. 

Blam Imiida lia, (or si or sa? 2 ) &c. AsaJi Iiunde hoe, &c. 

The Pluperfect is procured by affixing one of the forms of the past 
tense of the Aiixirmry Verb to the past participle active e, g. — 

B'lain hoia ha (or si or sari, &c.) Asa?i hoie hoe, Si^c. 

The Precative Imperative is foimied as in Plindostan^ by affixing 
ie or 10 to the root, for the singular and plural ,* e. g. — 

^Ap ifeikhie (or sildiio), pray speak (addressed to one person). 

The termination as ap akhiwe, belongs to the- third person. 

In the second, we find^*' ijo, ije, ” or ‘‘ je as ap akhije or akhje ; and 
the Sindhi jo, ’* as ap akhjo is sometimes met with. 

The Negative Imperative is formed by prefixing ‘^na, ma * mat or 
matan, ’’ to the Affirmative Imperative; e. g. — 

Na (ma or mat) kar, do not ! 

As in I-Iinclostani and the modern dialects of Upper India, no regular 
form of Subjunctive Mood is to be found in /a/aki. Our present Sub- 
junctive is expressed by the Aorist with the Conjunction *‘je, " 

Je mam howaii, if 1 be. Je asan howun, if we be. 

For the past tense of that Mood, the Present Participle is used with 
the Conjunction if, e. g, — 

Je maiJi hiinda, if I had been, Je asaft hunde, if we had been. 

The Auxiliary Verb thiyan or thiana, « to become/' is conjugated 


^ Ma is a Sindiii ; a Hindost^nl form. 
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The. Eo.GTf ' 

Till, become , til oil/ : , 

IiQifinitive ars'd Verbal, Noun. , 

ThMn, tMaria^ t¥ijaii, 

PAST FARXlCIFLl,. 


SmgMiar.c -.PlumL 


M. 

■ F. 

: ; 


Th'ia, 

■. tMi. 

■ Thiye,. ' 

iMaii. 


or, 

Tbie, 



' . til*, ■. 

or , ■ 




■■ TMe/ 



PRESENT 

P.ARTfCIPLE*, 


Thinda, 

tbmdi. 

Thill de. 



FAST CONJIJNCTiFE , FAETICIPI-l. 


TM 

, thai, tbae, tliai, thike, 

kar, kaim. 

'karke'.. " 



■ AORIST. 



. , Singular., ■ , 


Piurai» 

1st 

TMwaii. 

1st.' 

.TMwiui or,tbatm« 

2iid. 

Tliiwerit or thmn* 

2nd. 

TMo or tliao. . 

8rd, 

TMwe or tliae« 

Srd. 

Till wan, thai'ii o.r thin. 



TUT'liEB.; 



Singular* 


Plural. 

lat 

ThisaM, tMwaiiga or 

1st 

TMsii» or tMwaiige» 


tMunga. 


Thiso or tbiwage. 

2nd. 

Thise??, thisiw or tbiwenga 

Srd. 

Thlse, tMsl or tbiwega. 


TMsan or iMwange. 
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, ■ PBE5EOT^■BEFMTE,./. ^ 

INDEFINITE, ■ ■.■'•■ 

Bfam thinda. 

IMPEEFECT. ' . 

Maiji tMiida hL 

': FERFECTc '. 

Mmn tbia. 

FLUPEEFECT. 

Mai'E thia Iia. 

There are two forms of the Terb *^^ to go/^ which is used as an Au- 
xiliary in some tenses' of the; PassiTe; ' ■;■■; , 

1st. Jawan or jaona. 

2nd. WaBjanjWaDjanaworena- 

They are conjugated as follows — 

The Koot. 

Ja, Go thou. 

Infriitive or Verbal Noun. 

Jawan or jaona. 

Fi^ST PARTICIPLE. 

Smgui&r» 

^ With this tease the afBxiag Pronouas are used e. g.- 
1st. Thta or thiira. 2ad, Thioi 3rd, Thius 


PiuraL 

F. 

gaia». 



liO 


Chwmmr of the JdiaM or BehchM Diukci. 


FEESEHT; .PAETICIPLE, 


3 aiida;^ 


jandi. 

Jaiidej , 



„ Ol'j 



or," 

Jatiadaj 


jaundi. 

' JauiKley 



PAST CONJUNCTIVE PABTICIPLE. 

jaij. jae, ■ jakej-kar,-kara«,-karkerkarl;ai% 




AORIST. ■ . ■ 


Sin^ulan 

, Phmit 

1st. 

Jawan or jion. ■ 

1st. 3 Mm, 

2ii4 

Jawen. 

2nd, Jao. 

Brd. 

Jawe or, jae^ 

■ 3 I’d. Jawanorjan, 



FUTURE, 


Singular. 

JP/iim/. 

1st. 

Jasan. 

1st. las 11 n. • 

2nd. 

Jas4n or jasin. 

2nd. la so. 

3rd. 

Jase or jasi. 

. 'Srd. Jasari. 


PEESENT DEFINITE. 

Main janda ban* 

PRESENT indefinite* 

Main janfi£ 

lAIPERFECT, 

Main janda lia. 
PERFECT. 

Main gala, 
,.,:;,,;v'rFDtl,FERl’ECT 
Mam wanjia ha. 


[Jan. 

jaiidiaw. ■ 
.JaiiiKlian. 
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■ • 'The Auxiliary ,,Terb waBjafia'-^' is 'thus conjuga^M^ 

' ' Th:e Root; 

Waiij, f Gro thou, 

'infinitive. , “ 


Wanjana. 

PAST PARTICIPLE. 


'M. 

Wanja. 


Singular. , Plural 

F. ■ M. ■ 
wanji. Wanje. 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 



M. 

Singular, 

F. -■:''■■■ 


Phiral. 

F. 

Wanjada, 

wanjadi. 

WaBjade, 

wanjadia^i!. 


PAST CONJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


Waujj wanje, wanjkej wapjkar, -kara^, -karke, -karkar. 


Singular, 
1st.':; WaBja#,,. ' ■. 

Slid.. ,' : WaBje«.' 

■Sr'd.;": ;'WaDje. ■' 


AORIST, 

Plural 
ist. Wanjuji. 

2nd, Wanjo. 

3rd. Wanjan. 


The above is the most comnion form. Wanjan and wend are also used, . The Fast 
Participle of the latter is wia, the Pres. Part : wenda,- The Future is regularly formed 
but the Aorist is partly borrowed from wmjmke, g.— 

Aorist. 

Smgidar. PluraL 

1st. Wanjiwtv 1st. ' Waaju-r«. 

Wan. 

Wly© dr':we;' ^ 
f In the Imperative waw is also used- 
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. future.. 



Singular, ' 


FluraL 

Ist. 

Wanjasa??. 

1st. 

. Waiyasn??.' ' 

2iid« 

Waiijase?? or wanjasi??.. 

2nd. 

Wanjaso, 

Srd.. 

Waojose or wadjasi.. 

Srd, 

'Wanjasaii, , ' 


PEESENT BEFl'NiTE. 

Mmi waiijada bin. 
■■^DEFINITE,, 
Mai?^ waiijada, 
IMPERFECT. 

Mai??, wanjada lia. 

PERFECT. 

Main w^anjia. 

PLUPEEFECT, 

Mai?? wanjia M. 

SECTION ' III.' 


[Jak, 


Conjugation of the R,egular Transitive Yerb^ akliana, speak or 



The Root. 


A 'kb, speak thou. 
Iniinitive or Verbal Noun. 


iM. 

Singular. 

.F. ' . ■ 


■" PluraL 

F. 

Akhana, 

or akhan, 

akhani. 

A'kbane, 

akbaimm. 

A'khia, 


Speaking or to speak, 

; ■.:^;PAETIC^ . 

akhi Alshie, 

akhiw. 
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Spoken. ' 

PRESENT_ PARTICIPLE.;, 

^Akhadaj ' akhadi* ^Akhade, akiiadiaw. 


Akhasida, ' , akhandi. Akhande, akhandia. 

Speaking. ■ ' 

AORIST. ■ 


Smgtdar, PluraL 


1st. 

^Akha«> I may speak. 

1st. 

Akhu?^. 

2nd. 

'Akliew.. 

2nd. 

'Akho. 

Srd. 

Aldie,. 

3rd. 

'Akhan. 


PRESENT .INDEFINITE MASCULINE. ' 


Singular, 


PiuraL 

1st. 

kAkhada ^ lla?^ or akhan'an, 

ist. 

'Akhade Mn or akhnab. 

I 

am speaking. 



2nd. 

\4kliada hen orakhnam. 

2nd. 

'Akhade bo or akhdeo. 

3rd, 

Akhada bai or akhdae. 

3rd. 

'Akhade liai ?2 or akhaden. 


Tlie forms akhan'an, akhnai^'^ &c. &c. are contractions of the present 

.parfeieiple .aiic! the Auxiliary ' verbs... 

PRESENT... INDEFINITE ■ , 


Sirngular* ; ■ :\Piwal, 


1st 

tAk!iaiii4w, I am speaking. .,' 

1st. 

^Akhaniya?!. 

2iid. 

Ak!iani-e?« . 

2nd. 

^Akbaniyawo. 

Srd. 

Akliam-e. 

3rd. 

'AkhaniyAa. 


The Fein, iemniiatioii in the s^ing. is— «*‘i” : in the piurai— 

15 
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fferfect tense. 


Singuicir. ■■ 'Plmml 


,|st. Mam or mam ne akhia or 

1st. 

Asi-w, asaae or asaE ftkliia. 

akhiiitij * I spoke. . 



2nd« Tun, tune akhia, or akhioi, 

2Dd. 

Tiisis^?., .iusaoe or tiisa?i 

akhiai or akhioif^. 

akhia. 

Srd... usaiie.or. us akhia or 

3i-d. 

Ulie, iinahaiie or uiiahtm 

akho.s. 

akhia, or akliioue or akhone. 

FUTLEB 

TFNSE. 

Singular. 


PktraL 

ist Mamakhangii f or akhsa?^, 

1st. 

Ashi sikliuiige or akhsii/®. 

I shall or will speak. 



2rid. Tiui ffiienga akhse^a or 

2nd. 

Tiisi» aklioge or akhso. 

£ihsi?2. 



8rd. ^Uh akhega, akhse or aklisl 

3rd. 

T'he akhange or akiisan.. 

LMFERATIVE. 


Singular. 


PiuraL 

1 St. Mai?^ akha?2, let me speak. 

1st. 

Asm aklio.?2 or akhah. 

2nd. Th?^ akh or akhu. J 

2nd. 

Tusi» akho orakhahib 

3rd. Uh akhe. 

Srd. 

'Uhe akhan. 


The Subjunctive Mood has three tenses,, viz — the Present^ the Past, 
and the Future. 

The Present Subjunctive is the same as the x^orist of the Indicative,, 
with the addition of prefixed e. g. — 

Je mvim akha? 2 , if I speak. Je a3i?^ akhii/^, if we speak. 

* This and the corresponding' forms are instances of the Froinnins aOixcri to il.ie pnsl 
participle. Occasionally they are to be met with in iieiilcr verbs, as g’aioi« t'ur gaia 
In most cases, these affixed pronouns may have a double moaning' : or in oth,er %vords 
may be either nominatives or datives. So dittns may mean either gave/' or (he) 
^^gave to the standing for either usne or usfco. 1’hiits maybe ciiiuT be^ 

camc/^ or, '‘It became io him'’ (he acquired, &c.). This double usage is probably derived 
from the Slndhi dialect, 
t The Fem. lenninations ara'T’ 

i This short iermiaafwg vowel in the ^d. Person s.ing. mal plural is aBindhi fornpbul 
never becomes as it docs whea-aflixed^to IraiisHit'e verbs in that Language. 
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.PREFECT OR PAST '.SUBJUNCTiEV, 

^ Singuiaf.- - ,. Plural 

1st. ' Je' mai% 1 akhada or^ 1st. . Je min, 1 

,2oc:L td% Vakharida f .. 2nd.,., « tusaj^z, akhade or' ak«, 

3rd. “ iilij ) If I etc. spoke. Brd. uhe, j '■ hande. 

The Future Subjunctive is formed by prefixing « je”,io the Future In- 
dicative.' 

SECTION IV. 

Of the passive Voice. 

Tiie Passive Voice is formed by adding jawan, jaona or 'wanjan, 
v;anjana, wemi, to the past participle of the active verb. So saddana v. a 
•'to call/’ becomes saddia jawan or wanjana, ^<to be called” in the singular, 
and sadde jawan or wanjane, ‘To be called/’ plural. It is not necessary 
to give any detailed examples of this form, as there are no irregularities, 
and although very simple, still it is not generally used. 

The dialect, like the Sindhi, possesses a distinct Passive Voice. 

In the former, the only change made is the insertion of long “i” after the 
radical letters of the verb. This is done in the present participle, the 
Aorist, and the Future. The past participle has two forms ; either it is 
the same as that of the active, or it adds “ela” or “ewla” § to the i jot 
of the verb, as marela, slain, jalewia, burned. No change takes place 
in the Infinitive, and the Root is the second person singular of the active 
'.verb.,,,' , 

Conjugation of the Passive Verbs. 


PAST PARTICIPLE. 



-■'■■Smgulan • 

Plural* 



F. 

Karela, 

y;v;kare,|,'i. 'vJKarele^':; 

Made or done, 

karelia/z. 

•' The Feminine formed as usual 



t Tlie furm akhandd is merely a variation of the present participle akhada. 
t Vv'bich, though made to belong to the active verb, is always in reality a purely passive 

§ It would be well if this fonn were more noticed in Hindost^ni than it generally is. 
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PKKSENT /FAETICIPLE. ' 

Singular, FlumL 

m: F..' ■; M. F/ ' 

Karida,. karidi. Karide. .karidiafi,. 

■ Being made/ 



AORiST. 



Singniar, 


PiuraL 

1st, 

Main karian^ I may be made. 

1st. 

Asin kariu?2, " 

2nd. 

Tim karlen. 

,2 nd. 

Tiisin kario. 

Srd. 

U^b karie. 

Srd. 

iJlie , kariim. 


' FUTURE. ■ 



Singtdar, 


Pkral 

1st. 

Mai? 2 . karianga i or karisan, 

1st. 

A,siB kariange or karis.dn. 

I sliall or will be made. 



2nd. 

Tuu karienga, karisen or' 

2nd. 

Tusin karloge ,or ,kariso. 

karisiw. ’ 



3M.; 

'U'h karlegaj karise or karisi. 

3rd. , ■■ 

' 'T' be kariange orJcarisan,. 


PRBSENT BEPIKITE, ' 

Maiw kaiida lia% I am being made. ' 
INBEFEJ^ITB. 

Mai^i karida, I am made. 
IMPERFECT., , 

Mam kariclaFa (or was , being' made.' 

PERFECT. 


Main .karla,; I::wal;'ma'& 
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' ■ ' ■ PLUPERFECT* 

Mai?E karia ha (or sfm), I had been made, 

'Concerning- this Passive Voice, it must be recollected, that although 
much used' in , pure Panjabi and frequently occurring in JktdMi books and 
writings, it is seldom heard in conversation and is all but unknown to 

the vulgar. 

SECTION'V. ■' 

, Of the Causal'Verb- 
The Causal Verb ^ Is of two kinds. 

ist. The simple causal or that which expresses the causing another 
to do a thing. 

Sod. The double eaiisal, or the causing of a person to cause another 
to do a thing. ■ 

The simple causal is obtained by inserting a long “a" f after the radi- 
cal letters, as follows : 

Conjugation of the Simple Causal Verb. 

The Root. 

Kara, ‘^caiise thou to do^h 
INFINITIVE: OR VERBAL: NOUN. 

Karana or karawna, causing (or to cause) to do. 


FAST PARTICIPLE. 



. Singuiar.': 


Plural. 

M. 

F. 

M, 

F. 

Karaia, 

kar^i. 

Karae, 

karaia??. 


^ These formS;^ though quite as copious and complete as the Hmdostani Verbs of the 
same class, are not nearly so extensive as in the'Sindhi dialect, where, a third and, .even 
fourth derivative may be met with. 

t Sometimes, though rarely is introduced , instead of or equivalent to e. 
from bolaili, to say, are formed buldn^ or buloaa. 
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PEESENT ^; FABTICrPJ.E.' 

Karavv’iiida, karawiiidL ■ KarawintH 'karawffidia.i?.. 

■ Causing to do» 

FAST CONJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE. 

Kar^ karaojlanii, karake, as in ibe.otlier verbs. 

, , AOHIST. 

Sm{/uim\ ■ PkifXii. 

ist , ,, Karawa% I maj See, cause 1st Kaiwiin. 
to do. , 

Slid ; Kara wen. 2ocL Kara wo. 

Srcl ' Ivarawe, Srei. Karawan. 

FUTURE. 

Singuiar* PluraL 

ist, Karawanga or karawsa/i.. ' 1st Karawaiige or karawsuw. 

I shall etc cause to do. 

2'nd.;„ Kai’awenga or karawsbi. ' 2nd..- K-arawoge or -karawso.' 

Srd. Karawega or karaw-si.. ' .3rd. Karawaiige or karawsan. ' \ 

' PRESE-NT- .BEFINITE. 

Mai?^ karawinda ha/z, l am causing to do. 

present'. INDEFINITE., 

Maiw karaginda, I cause to do. 

' IMPERFECT, 

,karaw.inda'lia (or sas) I was causing to do. 

^ la this, as well as m other parts of the verb, the is introckced after the incremental 
most probably to fadlitate prontinciatiou, by doing away with the hiatus which woviki 
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^ PEEFECT. 

Mam or mai?^ oe karaia, I caused to do. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Mam or mai» He karaia ha, Lliad'Caused to do. . 

' The., double causal is obtained by inserting <‘waw” after ,tbe radical 
letters e. g. — from tbe root kar (do), come the simple causal kara (cause 
, , to " do), and the double „ causal karwaw (make another to cause to ' do). 
..As . a general , rule ^ this form is not- much used, except in, books, and by 
■; educated . men, and, it will not be ne.cessary to conjugate it, as the ter- 
minations are in all points exactly like -those of -the simple causal. 

Causal verbs, it must always be remembered, are active and transitive. 
The passive voice is formed by inserting along (in the simple causal), 
after the incremental ‘‘a as e. g.— -in the Aorist, mai;2 karaia;?, I may be 
caused to do. In the double causal the is introduced after the two 
first iocremental letters fwdj^ as e. g.— in the Aorist, mai?2 karwaia^z, I 
may be made to cause to do. No example will be given of these forms, 
as they are very rarely used in Jalaki, and would be quite unintelligible to 
the common people. 

Compound verbs are found exactly as in Hindostani. Potential verbs 
however are made by adding sakhana or sagana (to be able) to the 
Infinitive or to the root of another verb e. g. — Mai/z karna (karne 
karan or kar) sagsan, I shall be able to do. 


SECTION VI. 

A short list of Irregular Verbs. 



Pres Participle, 

Past Participle 

^Ao.or sell come.',. 

'■ v '^^Aunda, ,", 

'Aia. 

/'An,::-bFkg.,- V,:;; ■ _ ' 

■''And a. 

'Ania or an da. 

:^Ah>,:0r,"akli,e-ay.'- -, 

'Akbada, 

C 4 khia 

Baddli, bind. 

Baddhada. 

Baddb£ 

Bhaj, flee. 

Bhajadti. 

Bhajja or bhaji£ 

Bhij, wet. 

Bhijada. 

Bhijia. or bhinna. 

Bhag, break. 

Bhagada. 

Bhagga or bhagia. 


Or 'uncic' ; the latter however is a Hiudostani form- 
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M&oi* 

Pres* Participle, 

Past* P&rtkiph : . 

.^Bidhj pierce.,.. 

Biddbada. 

Biddiia.'Or biddliia. ,• 

Cbsa or cliau.j say. 

Chaunda. 

Cliaia. 

Bm, lali. 

Dbabandaor. dbabenda. Dabbi., , 

.Be, g’iTO. 

Dinda. 

Ditta. 

,Dekli, look. 

Dekbada, 

DiMa or clekbia. ' 

Dbo, wash. 

Dbounda. 

Dbo.ta. . . 

Gum,' lose. 

Gumada, 

Gnmatta or giiinia. 

G%,siiig.' 

Gaunda. 

(jat.a or ■ gavia. ., 

Giddh, take. 

Giddbada. 

Giddlia or gidcihia, 

Giiddh, knead. 

Giiddbada. 

Gncldlia. or' guddhia. . ,' 

.Ho, be , 

Piunda. 

'H'oia. 

J4 go, :, '. 

Janda or Jaunda. 

Gaia.' 

Jiw, live. , 

Jinda, 

Jita. 

Jan, know. 

Janada. 

data or jania. 

Jao, be bom . 

Jaund£ 

Jala. 

Jadlij coire. 

Jadnada. 

labia or jadhia 

Kar, do. 

Karandaor karenda. 

Karla, Klta, Kiaor Kimi. 

Kho, lose. 

Kbounda. 

Kliota or klioia. 

Kha, eat. 

Khaunda. 

Kbada or kba'via kbaia. 

Khus, be spoiled. 

Khusada. 

Kbiisia or kbiitta* 

Lab, obtain. 

Labaiida. 

Labi£ 

Lab, coma down. 

Labaada. 

LabA OF lattbL 

Le, take. 

Linda or lainda. 

.Lia Of' litta. 

HatA,, flee.; . ' ' 

NatAada. 

Na//da or na^/^a. 

Nass, flee. 

Nassada. 

Kassd or nassia. 

New, carry. 

Ninda, - 

" NIta. ." 

Pan, fall. " 

Paunda. 

' P aici«. 

Pai, fall. 

Paiada. 

-Pavia.. ■ 

Pj, drink. 

Pinda. 

Phi or pita. 

Pliiith, be caught . 

Pbatbada. 

Pbtba or pbat.hia. .' ■ 

„Sah,;' stay,. 

ilabanda. 

Rabia. 

weep. 

Rond£ 

Roia rminaor rota. 

Riddh, cook. 

Riddbada. 

Riddba or riddbia. 

Eiiddli, be employed. 

Ruddhada. 

Hiiddha or ruddhia. 

Salah, praise. 

Salabanda, 

Salahia. 
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Root 

.Siddlij, aim* 

So or siiin, sleep* 
Till, become, . 
Wall, plotigli. 
Wiali, marry. 
Wanjjgo. 


Pres. PaTtidpie* 

Siddhada. 

Son da or sumada. ' 
Tlinida. '' 

'Wall in da. 
Wialiiiid£ 

Weiida orwanjada. 


Past Participh. 

Siddha or siddhia, 
Siitta or, soia. 
TM£' 

Wahia. 

Wialiia. 

Wia or wanjia. 


It, may be observed tiiat the only irregularity in the Jafeld ferb k' 
the formatioii of the two participles. 

The irregularity of tli8 present participle is generally, caused by. the 
iotrodiictioii of an n '[ to facilitate pronunciation. 

.The irregiilaritj of the past participle often arises from its being 
derived from aiiot,lier, form of the same ¥erb. For instance, di^/^a, 
which is conside,red to be the past ■ participle . of dekhaiia ,( to see ), 
proceeds from c!i//«anaj an almost, obsolete .form. 

Many verbs have two different ,roQts and verbal nouns, though the 
sigiiificatio.ii of both is exactly the same e.g,— 


Gunfiana and 

Khelna 

Munnana ' „ 

Jaoiia 3 ,. " 


guddhan£ to knead, 
khedna, to play, 
muncfana, to shave, 
jamana, to be bom. 


Causal .verbs' ending in . ana, form, as a general. rule, their past 


partieiples in ala 

.or ««'ata,''.' 

and occasionally in atta, e, g. 

Oawwanii, 

'.fO'imS' 

■■ ga^iwaia or 'ga'?nvata. ■ ' 

'Mangaria., 

■jj ■■ 

mangaia or mangata. 

Bulana, '■ 


bulaia or bulata. 

Karminu, 

■: 'jv'. 

kamaia, kamata or kamatta. 


Ckiiisal. verbs: enduing... in :. ona,.- alsofake, as. .thO' teraiiiiatiori 

their past participles, e. g. — .'h- 


Kharoria. 

forms 

kharotd. 

Bill on a, 

.' .'..'jj:;. 

bulota. 
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APFENBIX. 


prepositions^ 

&c. Those which are commonly used 

i in Hladostani'are 

not inserted, 

Abe. or be, 0 man 1' the femnine is 

Chanchafe, 

suddenly.. 

ani or ni. 


Chaudhiraw, 

all around. , 

Agge, 

before. 

Chhetjj, 

quickly. 

Aggo», ' 

from before. 

C.hit-pu4 

upside down. 

Agle-wele, 

formerly. 

Ba?^hj ■ 

r 

Abo, 

.yes. 

Do?zht 

Howards, 

Ainwe», 

gratis. 

^ Be, 

j ' 

Ajan, , 

1 : 

Dhan, 

well done! happy!. 

Ajan, 

J. hitherto. 

s 

J 

Dihade, 

1 daily. 

Aojan, 

Dihari, 

Ajebe, 

1 th©s« 

E, 

01 

Ayse, 

1 

Ede, 

here. 

Ake, 

or. 

E.«i, 

and ( a sindhi '' 

Anjo-anj, 

apart. 


w'ord ). ' . 

Anusar, 

according td. 

Ga^l, 

together. 

Ar, 

1 and. 

Gha#5 

less. 

Ate, 

Hal, 

1 

Atisbay, 

extremely. 

Mk% 

f-alas! 


.much. 

Hal-haip 

j 

Baliun, ' 

1 ■ 

„ {..without. 

Man^ 

■ yes. ' 

Bajb, 

Haiio, 

.1 ' 

Bajba^s 

■■ J. 

■ Hun,-' ' 

} now. 

Bhawe?!, 

or, 'though. . 

Huna, 

j 

Bi, also. 


Haloi, 

help f 


Cliah-pab, 

Cbat-pat, 


midst, 

iBstantly- 


Hatlio?2, 

Ha^, 

, .Hal-kar, 


moreover, besides. 


affaiii, once more. 


Blaiiy adverbs,, we may so caU4hem, are formed by putting the substantive or ad- 
Jecthe in the ablative or other case, omitting the governing prepositions or post positions. 
Others again are merely the roots, or . the past conjunctive participles of. verbs, used 
adverbially. 
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Hekande^ 

togetbei’j in one 

Jichir, 

as long as. 


place* 

Jitbe, 

wbereyer.; 

Hetii,, , 

.below/ 

Jitbe-kithe^ 

wberesoever. 

Her/ 

now, at present. 

Jithonj 

■ , from' wberever*/ ,,. 

Herkili^ 

/but^ now tliat. 

Jiwe?2j 

as. 

Hir-pliir^ 

1 again and again. 

Jiwe^j 

tlwe«, in any 

Pliir-plilr 

, 1 


manner. 

'Hor^. ■ 

and. 

Kada, 

] ■■ 

Hor-we!e/ 

at all times^ at 

Kaclb, 

Iwhen? 


oiiier. times. 

Kadbe, 

i 


Just now. 

Kan, 

1 near, close. 

Ijko, 

, iol.belioM ! 

Kane, 

Iswa/ 

liitlier, on tbis^ 

Kano??, 

1 

1 


side. 

Kane-o??, 

/from, from near. 

Itliej 

r 

Kanaba??,. 

j 


[-liere. 

Karan, 

] 

IthiW) ' 

]■ 

Kan, 

/ for, the sake of. 

Itliow, 

bence. 

Kite, 

]■ ■ 

Iwes^j, 

in this w'aji'j tlins. 

Kayse, 

bow ? 

Jab^ 


Kbabbe, 

to the left. 

Jady 


Khan, 

a common exple- 

siF acij 

■ 1 


tive: it literally 

nJ adliji 


means ^®take 

Jede, 


or baving 

Jado?^J 



taken ’k 

Jadii?2s 

1 

1 

j 

KV. ■ 

what ? 

Ja«jf 

Eikar. \ 

1 

I 

}. how ? why ? 

Jadaiidw^ 

1 wlieneTer. 

1 

Kikkar, 

Kikkaro??, 

Jaise^, 

■ as.' ■ 

Ki??kar, 

1 

Je^ ' 

1 

/if. 

J 

Kiwe^^, 

J 

Jekarj 

Kichhu, 

a little. 

Jo^ 

KidahH 

somewbereqr;'', '■ 

Je-wati 

if agani. 


other. 

Jhab^ 

Jliabde^ 

1 quickly, 
io tbe moraing. 

Kit, 

Kitbe? 

,'^1 '''^V'// 

J' 

^ where ? 


Kitban 

J 

Jlial-pat:, 

Instantly. 
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1 whence. 

Oh, 

alas.! oil !. {in grief 

Kiste? 


or wonder). 

Kol, 

near. 

0?*ak, 

at last. ■ 


from, from near. 

Orar, 

V. 

Lagolagj 

successively, in 

Urar, ■ 

j.O!i. this s ide , 


close succession. 

Orawar, 

j. 

Lei^ 

for, for the sake 

Ore, near. 


o£ 

Owe?z, 

hi that manner.. 

Lolira 

Lorije^ 

lohra, alas ! alas ! 
llbelioveth, (syn- 

Pabria, 

Palira-pahra, 

1’ help 1 


onymous with 


but, perhaps.. ' 


the Hind, . cha- 

Far, ■ 

across, on the 


cliuye,and gen- 


■other side*. 


erally joined to 

Par, 

far, away, e. g. 


the Infinitive as 

Pare, 

p.are tbi, begone 1 


karan or karaiia 

Parere, 

beyond, afar. 

Masg 

ioriye). 

1 perhaps. 

Parle par, 
Parle pase, 

) 

f on that side. 

j 

Mao, 

Pari.??, 

theday before yes- 

Mane? 

in, in the midst. 


terday, or after 

Mat, 

possibly. ■ 


tomorrow. 

Mata??, 

may it not be 1 

Parmane, 

according to. .. 

Matbe, 

above. 

Phi^, 

curse 1 

Mecli, ,■ 

like, equal 

Futhia/z, 

.| behind. 

M.olire, 

in front* 

Pu^hozz, 

Mur, 

again. ■ 

Sabbate, 

in every respect, 

1Ie1% „ , 

*1 altogether— -lite- 


(literally,“l:han 

Mudhow, 

j rally “from the 


all’). 


roof’. 

Sada, 

1 always. 

Nal, 

with. 

Sada? 2 , 


at last... 

Sajje, 

to the right*. 

■Nere^V;, 

. 1 

San, 

1 

.Mere,.; .' 

Meraii, 

near., close.' 

J 

■Sang,: 

Sudbi, 

1 ^ with, along witli. 

Nlsdbay, 

certainly. 

Siidba?!, 

J 

Niwa»i 

below, at bottom. 

Sawel, 

early, (in the 


ho 1 


morning.) 
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SlmbaSi, 

1 Bravo ! . ' 

Tore, 

, even,- though. 

Sliabasli} 

Tulat, 

instantly. , 

Slialy 

1 perhaps, it is to be 

Unchhan, 

' on the top, , 

Simla, ] 

1 hoped. (These Uparmnd, 

afterwards. ; 


are Sindhi 

Uswal, 

that side..’ . 


words, and pos- 
sibly may be 

Uthe, 

Uttad, 

1 above. 


contractions. 

Uttow, 

from above. 


of the common 

Util, 



Moslem, excla- 

Uthe, 


. Illation, Mshal- ■ 

f 

Utha?3, 

> there. 


lab, ' Deo vo- 

Uthai?2, 

. thence. 

Tad, 

lente). 

1 

Uthow, 

Uthao? 2 , 

Tadh, ' ■ 

Ve, 

0 man ! 

Tadliej 

J 

Wadh, 

1 

f-miich, more. 

TaWp 

then, in deed. 

Wadhik, 

Tadaba^?, 

1 

I at that very time. 

Wadhu, 

j 

Tadabi«» 

Wahar, 

without, outside. 

Tayse^ 

such like. 

Wahun, 

without. 

Te. 

OB, upon, than, 

Wal, 

1 towards. 


from. Also 

War, 


for ate, and. 

Wal- wal, 

again and again.. 

TUn, 

instead of. 

Wangur, 

like. 

Tikur, 

until, unto. 

Wa^, 

near, close. 

Tit, 

there. . ■ 

Wari, 

again. 

Titbe, : 

Warj-wari, 

again and again, 

Titbofi, 

thence. 


repeatedly. 

Ticliir, 

so long,.’. ■ 

Wich, 

1 in, inside, in the 

,'To'de, , 

1 till, up to. 

Vich, 

1 middle. 

Tori, 

<1 


much, very, ( use<i as bahut ; 

e. - g. ': 2 ior’ 


^^much beauty 

")• 
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.Art. X.,— Brief Motes on certain Ancient CoinS' latelp |^re- 
sented to or ' exhibited before the BoTnB ay Branch of the 
■ Royal Asuitdc Society,- By Jolixi Wilson, D. B. Honorary 
President of the Society. 

, At a meeting of the Society held.oQ the II til of May last> at which 
I liad sot the pleasure of being present, Dr. Baist' exliiMted to the mem* 

. bers, according to the interesting notice publisiied in the Bomba}?’ Times, 
what' was called a Bactrmn which lie had picked up in the bazar, 
and of which, the following, description w'as glYen It ivas not describ- 
ed either in the Arlan a Antiq.na, or in Prinsep^'s Historica'l Eesearches.' 
On one side was the head of a king with a crown, wd,g, and beard, exact- 
ly resembling the head of the king (Darius lijstaspes) on the Beliistim, 
sculptures. On the opposite side was a well-marked figure, of very 
delicate ' proportions, leaning back on a chair — with wig and beard like 
the preceding* He seemed to hold forth a branch in his hand, his a,t- 
titude being exactly like that of Britannia on .the Eoglisli coins of George 
III. with the branch, but without, the drapery or shield ; in place of ' a 
trident, he held a spear in his hand. This was surrounded by a Greek 
inscription not made out. The kings on the Beliistim sculptures, and 
probably a considerable part of the others, wear head-dresses of similar 
eharacterf ' ■ D,r. Stev.enson in a note to Dr. BiiisI, says of this coin, . 

Although I believe few, if any, such have been brought to light in In- 
dia, similar Parthian coins, are not very unconamoo in Europe. On 
consulting Eckhel (Part L Yol. iii. Vindoborise 1794, pp. 529 and 530), 

I find a coin described as belonging to the fifteenth of the Arsacidse, 
which both in the emblems and inscription agrees with your coin. The 
image of the king’s face, he says, is modeste harbato diademate erlspis 
crinibus, I am inclined to think he wears a wig and not his own hair v 
and from the form of the beard, I should also think it false, Just as to 
the images on the marbles lately dug up near Nineveh, to which the head on 
the coin in question bears a remarkable resemblance. Phraates IV. was 
a cotemporary of Augustus. The year is not mentioned on your coin, 
or the letters have been obliteratedybufc the month Bmsius, corresponding 


Plate, mh Fig, A. 
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,to our luue, is given. ' Tlie figure on the obverse' (reverse) is a PaTthianj, 
sitting aod holding, up a bow or some warlike instrument iii; one hand, 
supporting a spear, with the other. 'The legend is as follows, 'and. ar- 
ranged round, the coin, beginning, at the bead of the figure/' /Dr. .Ste- 
venson then gives a transcript of the Greek inscription, in the .printing 
of which as far as the order of the .'lines -and the form of one or two of 
the letters is concerned, some mistakes -have "occurred. - It appears to me 
from the coin which, with Dr. Buist’s kind permission, I again lay on the, 
iaHe/toruntliiiss— 
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or, in their order, (correcting a misspelling) BA2I AEOS BASJ A» 
EON . APS'AKOY EYE'PFITOY' ' AilLAIOT EHI^ANGYS' M-., 
'AEilAHNNS An,*:,AAlS,IOY, rendered ^in; Latin, ;,IIegi,s EjeoTO. 
AmsAci'S Beneeici Justi Iele.S'Tris Amici .GE^cOBnM.,,AB..,D'CEiSi 

On this interesting coin, and the observations made respecting it bj 
Drs. Bulst and Stevenson, I take the liberty of making the following re- 
marks, with a view to follow out the inquiries they have suggested. 

L It ’was, of course, before the decipherment of the Greek legend, 
that Dr. Biiist supposed it to be a Bactrim coin. It clearly belongs to 
the Parthian dynasty, as noticed, b-y.-Br . Stevenson. , It is on this,' account,,' 
that it resembles none of the coins represented by the Messrs. Prinsep, 

The ,montli AAlEl02(l>sesms|==: June, 
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professor H. FL, Wilson, and professor - Lassen, who bare .confined ytheir 
attention principally to, the Bactrian, Indo^Grecian, Isdo-Scythiaii,- and 
■ancient fiindn coins, illustrating the dynasties and succession of king.s, of 
whom, independently of their testimon}^ we have but „a. slight kno.wledge. 
.PariMa?i coins are" numerous in the public museums of Europe, aiid.everi 
in : some private collections, as that of Mr Kiss of Pestli^ .wliicb I, had an 
opportunity of examining, when passing through Hungary on my way. to 
Britain in 1843. The finding of the coin in the Bombay Baxar is, a 
curious, circumstance.; but it was there probably -as a . wanderer. Within 
the, last nineteen years, I have procured in Bombay about a'' dozen of, the 
same dynasty, to one or 'two of which,. I shall hav.e. an opportunity of 
directing .the attentio.n of the Society. Some of them w^ere presented to 
me by natives, and some of them by Dr. A. H. Leith. 

2. The resemblance of the head on the obverse to that of Darius 
on the Be,hi-3tun. inscriptions, or to that of the marbles lately, dug up at 
Nineveh, I consider but slight, thoughit is not altogether unworthy of 
notice. On both sides of the question of the artificialness or natural- 
ness of the hair of the head or beard in this instance, something could 
be said,, though it is a fact that the Pai’thiaa rulers, like the grandees of 
Assyria, did sometimes wear artificial beards.'^ Eespecting the figure on 
the reverse, I am incline to difer from both Drs. Buis t and Stevenson. 
It is, I conceive the well-known Grecian figure of Jupiter sitting holding 
the eagle, Jupiter semimtdus sedens^ dexter a externa agitilam gerens^ 
levis tenens liastam* If the members will compare the coin with the 
reverse of a small silver coin of Alexander the Greatf from my own col- 
lection, they will, I think, acquiesce in this opinion. The Parthian 
bow, which Dr. Stevenson substitutes for the eagle in this coin, appears 
very distinctly on some other Parthian coins. The real form of this 
instrument, to which the attention of the Society was lately directed by 
Dr. Buist, is wmll brought out in a silver coin of Arsaees Orodes, the 
fourteenth of the Arsacidcs, which I lay on the table .j: It strikingly cor- 
roborates the opinion of Dr. Buist that the Parthian bow was not incurva- 
ted, but somewhat of the form , of 'the .Cadmean sigma, S, The inscription 

As thi-s sheet goes througii the press, a remarkable msfance of this has been to 

me by my Mead Bir. J, Smith, in a silver coin of one of the latter Arsaeidaa princes lately 
brought from Basrah, and belonging to Dr. Bremner. Fiato vii. Fig. I. 

t Plate vil Fig. B, , | plate vii. Fig. C. 
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on tills -coin of :Oro4es, is, BASILEQS:^ APSAKOT 

eEOnATOPOS;, NIKATOPOE*'' 'The .fetters are made by line, and 
■not partially dotted, like those of Dr. Buist's coin. They are free from 
misspellings, which not unfrequently occur in Parthian coins^ Dr. Buist’s 
• has EYEIFETOYfor EYEPFETOY. Mistakes of this kind show that' 
the artists w ere net themselves Greeks, but imitators of Grecian art. How 
.greatly they continued to degenerate in their representations of both letters 
and fsgureSjis very evident in two specimens of Arsaces Vologeses, 
.ArsaceS:XXVI, which I' lay 'on. the table.* In these, e'ven the resem-, 
blaoce to Grecian workmanship is very slight. It is with difficulty that the 
dotted letters of one of them can be made out to be intended for BA21LE- 
BAlILEOX^- ' F'i tbe -o.tber, there are misspellings in almost every 
word of the Inscription. It is worthy of notice that the imitations of 
Grecian art were more successful among the Bactrians and Indo-Grecians, 
and even Indo-Scyihians and ancient Hindus, than among the latter 
Parthian Sc 

3. Dr. Stevenson, judging from Eckhel, thinks that Di% Buist'seoia 
may be that of Phraates lY. Some of the %ures in Gessner correspond 
with this opinion^ On the examination, however, of the figures in Yail- 
lant, who has devoted much attention to the Bactrian coins in his « Ar- 
■sacidarum Imperium,’' this identiSoatioii must appear doubtful. The fi- 
gure of Phraates lY, as given by that authority (p. 147), is very differ- 
ent. Dr. B s coin, judging from Yaillant’s plates, most resembles the 
coins of Arsaces L and ilrsaces Il.f The identification of the coins of 
particular kings of the Parthian dynasty, is not an easy matter, as we find 
on them merely titles and not names, and our historical fragments do not 
always enable us to indentify these titles. 

Leaving the subject of Parthian coins, let me now briefly direct the 
Society’s attention to some specimens connected with dynasties more par- 
ticularly associated with the countries contiguous to India, or forming its 
aortheni provinces. I refer especiaIly«to the more remarkable of a collec- 
tion of coins made by Captain Christopher of the Indian Navy, during his 
late successful voyages of experiment and research on the Indus, and which 
his liberality enables me to present to the Society. In noticing these 
coins, I shall follow the arrangement of Professor Lassen In his able and 
interesting work, Zur Geschichte der Grfeschiscen und Indosky thishcen 
^ Plate vii. Figures D md E. ^ . t Elate vil Figitres F and G. 
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Konige ill' Bactrieii, Kabul, urxd lodieii' durcli Enlziftening der Altka- 
boliscbeii.Legeiicleii.aiif ibren MuBzen- (Bonn. 1838).- 
Of coins with ‘C.reek names and titles/’ there are but few in Capt. Ciiris- 
topber’s collection. The oldest, which I hod in' it is one of great interest and 
rarity, a bilingual of Heliocles,^ It is a square copper coin, having on 
the obverse the, figure of the king, with the Greek inscription very distinct, 
BABaEOI AIKAIO'Y HEAIOKAEOS. and oil the reverse a figure 
of an elephant with the Arian inscription, '>A'X Piiii IWI- 

.m,aJia7*aj6 rajarajo H [el'^ik[l.e§fy less di'Stinct, but still legible. 
'Heliocles was first inserted in .the list of Ikctrian kings by Mion- 
net, and .'then by 'Viscooti, from a single 'medal.' A coin similar to that 
before' us, is delineated by:' M.r.' Prinsep, from the , collectio.n ■ of General 
Yentura., ' Mionnet, Lassen, and Prof. H. H. Wilson, suppose Heliocles, 
notwithstanding his assumed title of the Jiu^^tohave been the parricidal 
successor .of Eucratides. ' The year of, his accession is supposed to have 
been, between 155 and 147 B. C. The last letter of his title, which, 
with Lassen, we are disposed to read as the diphthongal d, a. prakrit 
form of the genitive, is read s by Professor Wilson and the two Prin- 
seps. It is the only doubtful letter. It is something like the Zand 
\ O' of the Parsis, and of the India Gabars of Persia, inverted ; a letter, 
however, which some orientalists are now disposed to read as an s. 

The coin next in point of antiquity to that now mentioned, is one of 
^205, the Indo Scythian, also a bilingual. The Greek inscription is 
BASILE'OS' B'A AZOT, the letters of the 

two last words being partly cut oif by the clipping of the piece. They 
surround the figure of the Indian bull. The Arlan inscription Is, 
P A ? P A X 1/ P *1 P il T XV Mahm'CijS Mojarajo Mahaio Ay 6. 
They surround the figure of a leopai-d, or lion. The types of the coins 
of Azes are very numerous, and many of them have been delineated by 
Mr. James Prinsep, and others. Of the interesting questions which 
have been raised respecting this* sovereign by Professors Wilson and 
Lassen, an excellent summary has been given by Mr. H. T. Prhisep, 
in his judicious and convenient manual entitled, Notes on the Historical 
Kesults deducible from recent Discoveries in Affghanistan.’’ Mr. 
Prinsep, following Lassen in the mam, .makes this great king fiouiisli 
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. Passing’ oil ..to , Coin's ' Grecian- .'cliara.cteTs,,. not 

Greek, but having no Barbarian titles,*^ I -find in Captain Christopher’s 
collection nine of M two -or ■.three types. They belong 

to a class which is exceedingly numerous not only in the Panjab, where 
'they were found, but lo Afghanistan, where ,M.r. Masson, procured tw'O 
hundred , and, 'Sfty seven specimens in three years. They have on 
the obverse generally a helmeted or coronated king with a nimbus, with- 
.out any inscription ; and on the reverse .the figure''of a man mounted on 
horseba,ck,,,with the .legend , ,B ASILEY5 B A 2ILE0,N .SOTHP AlEr-, 

S . som,etimes in a corrupted form. The -large . number of these coins/' 
says -professor Lasse'n, prove .'that this- [nameless'] .king possessed 
an ample empire, and did not reign for a short time. lie must have 
ruled in Kabul and a part of the Panjab.” The same distinguished An- 
tiquarian and Orientalist says that “ he must have belonged to a certain 
Scylbiaii horde, which had for some time their abode in a country, where 
purely Greek and not native characters were adopted for the coins." 
He adds, At an after period he perhaps used them ; if indeed the 
coins with native legends which M. Mionnet assigns him, he really his." 
In one specimen now before us, there is the appearance of such a leg’end 
as that now referred to, but the letters are so indistinct that nothing can 
be made of them. Mr. Prinsep makes the nameless Soter Megas flourish 
about 70 years B. C. He must have been prior to the conquest of the 
Panjab and Kabul by Vikramaditja, whose era, 56 before Christ, dates 
from a victory over the Scythians in the Panjab* 

Of the Kadpkises group of Indo-Scythian coins, referrible to the 
time between the Christian era -and the century following, there are 
seven specimens in Capt. Christopher’s collection. It also furnishes fen 
of the Karmdii group ; fifteen of the Indian Kanaif dynasty ; eleven 
coins which I have not yet been able to class, but of which something may 
be made ; twenti/-07ie coins which are much defaced; and one hmidred 
and i'weniij -one with Arabic and Persian inscriptions. None of these 
series, I have found time sufficiently to examine ; but, perhaps, I may 
be able to direct attention to some of them at a subsequent meeting of the 
Societ y, particularly if any peculiarities appear in them w'orthy of distinct 
notice. They form altogether a valuable accession to our Museum.^ 

"" J. VlaeJcod of fhc Sindh Customs has kindly put into my hands a collection of 
.:oins very similar to thut now noticed. ■ ' 
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Art.: .Xl/~^2WafdtMt :tmrk§^ composed by 'tM Portuguese:- 
By.tlie Eev.. J. Murray. MitehelL' ■ 

. , It is well known tliat important work&hi tbe Native lan.g’iiageS' bare beeir 
composed , .by Eomisli ecclesiastics in various part's of India, We may 
particularize the Barnes .of IIieroiijm.o Xavier^, Roberto di Nobilij and 
Constantino’ , .J. Besclii. Tbe f^-rst of Ibese- wro:te varioss works in tlie 

* He; of cmirse; is not to be confounded with the great Francisco Xavier. He wrote' 
.f^,. the 'Bi'storfof O’fmiit, the History of Saint Peter. ■ 

and (3"^ ^ JHVmr shewing ti'uth. See a long and interesting' aceoimt of the 

last work in Lee’s edition of Marlvii’s Controversial Tracts, 

See Asiatic Essearefces Ybl XIV' for an account cf the pretended Yejar. Veda,, written- 
by Nobili In Sanskrit. 

Mr. Eilis, wlio is the writer of the articje now referred to, calls this imitation of the 
Vedas, ‘‘ an iiiStance of literary forgery or rather of religious imposition witljout paralieP'.. 
Mr. Eilis doubtless means without parallel in point of boldness : for it is by no means re- 
markable in point of success. It was a complete misnomer to term the forgery a Veda } 
for in style, metre, and contents it differs as widely from the true ^"edss, as the odes of 
Catullus from the laws of the XII Tables. It ought to be dexiominated an imiteiion of the 
Furanas. Apparently, it exists only in the Roman character, which, without a great 
array of diacritical marks (and they do not seem in this ease to have -been employed 
at all) is incapable of accurately expressing the sounds of the Sanskrit alphabet. Mr. 
Ellis remarks that the language is. allered according, ta the Bengali proriuueiation. Biw' 
there are many errors in the orthography that cannot be referred to dialectic variely. I'hc 
most remarkable of these is the frequent omission of aspirated sounds. Such errors as 
bibranto vihhrunH, ouddaron for uddharam, ehiddon ior siddkc.'m-^ brommo Hor Iwahmci,. 
arc very offensive to an e*ar accustomed to correct enunciation. iMr. Ellis has delected 
grammatical blunders in the feianskrit. On the whole, this achievement of Xobili's, which, 
when it is first heard of, strikes one as something colossal, dwindles on careful examina* 
tion into ve.sy ordinary dimensions. The work was published at Yverdun in 1775, under 
the title of Ezour Vedam^ ou anciens commetUaires du Vedain^, cmiiemmt b’ exp-sition des 
opmiojis religieuses et phiiosopliiques des Indiens , It >vas republished at Paris la mt. 
It imposed on Voltaire, and, W'hat is moro extraordinary, on Anquctil du Perron. 

A work of easy reference to those wfiio may wish for farther information regarding No- 
bili, is Hpsheim^s E'ecl. History (Beck iV. -Cent XVII. Sect 1 ), Sse particularly the 
note by Dr. Maclaine, for a strong, but thoronghlj just, censure on his conduct, 

Roberto di Nobili died in l'6o6. 

Of Besebi, a long and interesting account (as w^ell as a portrait) is contained in the 
Madras Jmrnal of Literature md defence Vol XI p. 250-^03. His writings are there 
' enumerated, and copious extracts given from them. His poetical works were 6 in number, 
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Persian language and attracted attention at the court of the Emperor 
Jahangir. Still more celebrated is Roberto di Nobili, whose attainments 
both in Sanskrit and Tamil seem to have been of a very high order 
while Father Beseliiy if inferior to Nobili in his knowledge of Sanskrits 
appears to have surpassed him in the singular power and ilexibility of 
his Tamil style. ¥ery little notice has yet been taken of the literarj/- 
productions of Romish ecclesiastics in this «|uarter. Yet, when we consi» 
der the extent of the domiBion' which the Portugues8':obtained in Western 
lodlaj their zeal for the converRion of the Natives, and the former magni- 
licence of what they esteemed almost a holy city— Goa, one would be 
prepared to find that important literary works had been undertaken by 
them -with a view to the dissemination of Christianity. It is by no^ 
means improbable that a careful examination of the libraries at Goa might 
bring compositions to light, the existence of which is at present unknown. 
In the meantime, the following remarks may be useful as serving to intro- 
duce the investigation of a subject at once interesting and important. 

Three works are now before me, written in the Marathi language 
by the Portuguese. Two of them are deserving of little attention, but 
the remaining one is of much greater consequence. We shall commence 
with the most important. 

The title page of the work in the edition before me runs as follows r 
Declaragao novamente feita cla muita Dolorosa Morte e Paixao da 
Kosso Senhor Jesus OhristOc Conforme a Escreverao cs Quatro 
Evangelistas. Feita por hum Devoto Padre chamado Francisco Yas 
DE Gcimaraens. Lisboa, com licen 9 a da Real Meza, na officina de 
Domingos Caroeiro. No anno de 1659. Foi relmprimido ao Senhor An™ 
tonio Gonsalves, Furanick Shatry. Bombahim, Iro de Janeiro de 1845. 

The title page is followed by a prospecia, setting forth the desi- 
rableness of religious knowledge. It speaks of the work as esia obra 
em versos ckamada vulgarmente Purano, composto em lingua do 
Faiz* fa work in verse^ commorilp culled a Puram% imnposed in 
ike lafiguage of the eountrg). 

After a page of Errata, we have next four pages with no more 
explanation of their purport than the heading Sake o representanie e diz 
(the actor comes forth and says), 'These, are manifestly portions of 
some Portuguese religious drama on the sufferings of Christ, — Caiaplias,. 
Rabbi Abraham,- a spy, Judas, and the ^ Devil, being introduced asi 
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It is after tliis ' prdiminaiy matter, 'whicli is aH written iii tlie Portia 
guese language, tliat the work properly commences. .With the .exception 
of, the Portiiguese beading to each chapter, of tapitnlOj^ it is writ- 
ten throughout in Marathi... .It appears to ha\’-e no proper Marathi 
title ; . the, first chapter is merely headed' by .the words Jesus Maria 
JO,SEP». ■ 

.The ori,giiiaI Lisbon edition of 1659 would seem ' to be entirelj out 
of print. , The Bombay reprint itself is' said to have been executed from 
A .manuscript copy, and, to that fact wemiay probably ascribe the iiiime- 
rous.. typographical errors which', disfigure thi'S edition. The work h 
highly popular among the Marathi-speaking lioman Catholics, and is 
geoenilly mentioned by them under the name of tlie Pimhia, Such too 
is the name given to it in the passage quoted above from the Prospecio. 

Our Piirana (so to call it) is a poetical work, — that is to say, it is 
intended to be ineirical throughout* It runs in stanzas of four lines 
each, which are constructed, although loosely, in imitation of the gvi 
measure of the Marallu poets. It contains two passages which, although 
the measure scarcely differs perceptibly from that employed in the rest 
of the work, are intended to possess a loftier poetical character, similar 
to that of the lyric fragments often inserted in European poems, and 
sometimes in Marathi compositions. The entire poem is composed 
in 86 canttha (probably kathd)^ which are accompanied with the Portu- 
guese headings of mpitulo or chapter. These 86 chapters or cantos 
extend to the large number of 16,000 lines, so that in point of magni^ 
tilde it surpasses the most celebi*ated Epic poems of Europe, 

The wmrk is written in the Roman character. An eager contro- 
versy has been maintained on the question of the desirableness of issuing 
vernacular Indian works in the Roman character ; and again, the rival 
merits of the .Jonesian and Gilchristian systems of expressing Indian 
sounds have been no less warmly discussed. It is entirely foreign to 
the object of this paper to pronounce an opinion on these disputed points; 
but it is interesting to note the practical solution which tlie Portuguese 
have atforcled of both of them. They have from the first employed 
tie Roman character to express the sounds of the hfaratbi language, 
and they' have ■■ giveU" the 'Roman letters simply those powers which they 
possess in Portuguese- Unhappiftr, however, partly from carelessness, 
and partly from their .ignorance , of the .-purer forms of Marathi,' they 
have emweyed the language ' in:-a '’shape, exceedingly repulsive to those 
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who are familiar with it 'only as ■expressed; in Deva Nagari characters, 
the minute and heautifui precision of which forms a singular contrast 
with the confosion of sounds that reigns in the Romanized Marathi 
of Father Guimaraens and his successors. The work before us opens 
thus: " Caisittha Paily. Caixy Virge.' MoTict SmMna saimhanlg 
smita Annaehe udrhn chomta Addoche papa tinchmi<f ParmesBormhe 
■eurpexim* above ' is the title in ■■ prose. The poem itself 'com« 
menees thus. 

„ Christaovando aica tumirns ■ 

Equo cbitim canttha Saibinimchy. 

Caixy sainbauiy Santa- Aniiacbe udrli'E 
Parmessor^che curpexim. 

That is to say-- ■ 

Christian people, hear ye 

With one mind the story of the Lady [the Yirgin] 

How she was conceived in womb of Saint Anne 
By the grace of the Supreme. 

In these four lines of short verse there are several inaccuracies. The 
letter d is wrongly inserted in clirUtaovando ; h is omitted in tiimim and 
samhaulg ; t is omitted in and wrongly inserted in canttha ; n 

is also wrongly inserted in cantflui ; Parmessor for is low, and 

not correct even in that view ; is a scarcely allowable form for 

It is probable that Father Guimaraens, even had he been acquaint- 
ed with the purer forms of Marathi might have preferred writing in a 
more vulgar dialect, in order to accommodate himself to the wants of the 
Portuguese Christians. But the language is blamably low ; it is not 
merely popular,- it is corrupt. Such forms as deca for I'JJirr ( dekha ) 
(corresponding to the Hindustani dekho^ see)^ baga^ov W (baghd) 
guelala for (ghetald)^ in which the aspirated consonants are 

softened into the simple ones, abound in every page. Occasionally 
an aspirate is w’rongly inserted, as dlwh iat (d^oVe)* \xidhuca 
for (dnkhii ) w^e have an instance of both these faults. Still worse is 
such a form as rel for (rdhil)^ or del for ^5? the 

etymology of the word entirely disappearing. We have no distinction 
between long and short vowels. ■ But that is not all Towels are 
eonfounded. We have qmlans for (keles)^ agssam for ^ 
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me or ake), , We ' ^liave ' cmram for , femd'ke). CoiisonaBts are 
eonfoimded. The letter r is made to do service for and There 
is no distinciioii beweeii dentals and cerebrals. , Peculiar forms abound, 
as hapa^mU' bohan for hoUdL . The termination xim {#) 

is used mdtb .remarkable freedom. The idiom' of the i^Iarathi language 
is sometimes violated, particularly in the frequently reciirriog expression 
4paztm botaiam {h e. tpdne holale) instead of It does not 

seem . necessary to institute .a 'lengthened examiiiatioii of the dialect used 
In this work. 'Had. its.; vapations from'- 'pure Marathi been regulated by 
•any general laws, it w’’ou1dliave been' .w.el'l.to investigate these; but no such 
laws are discoverable, .and- hi'-co-nslstencies every where abound* The 
language is neither more nor less than a debased Marathi, with a consider- 
able admixture of Gujarati- and .Hindustani It is very closely allied to 
the dialect spoken: on the island of Salsette near Bombay. In this part 
-of W. India, the B,oman. "Catholic religion made exceedingly little impres- 
sion on the higher .castes of Hindus ■;'tb-e converts were almost exclusively 
from the poorer classes, of cultivato-rs. and-isliermen, and their dialect of 
Marathi has apparently been adopted by their religious teachers without 
any effort being made to elevate or systematize it. Education among the 
Marathi-speaking Romanists of our Presidency has been almost wholly 
neglected, and hence no doubt arose the necessity of writing dotvn to their 
■capacity. Altogether, the woi% constitutes quite a study for those wdio are 
acquainted only with the Marathi of the higher castes, or that which is 
^employed in the popular Marathi poetry of the Hiocliis. 

To pass liow^ever to a point of higher moment. We caiinol ascribe 
to the poem before us any 'great literary merit. The genera! scope of 
the work seems to be the same as that of one of Father Beschi’s most 
celebrated writings called Temhmani^ or the Unfading Garluni^ the 
professed design of which was to present the great verities of the Chris- 
tian religion in a poetical style, accommodated to Native taste. The 
Tembavani, when^ tried by the canons of European criticism, must be 
.condemned as full of wbat Milton would call 

—swelling epitbets laid thick 
Like varnish on a harlot’s cheek 

but bad these meretricious ornaments been confined to mere style, and 
not affected the very essence of .the history which the writer professed to 
record, this, might, hi the peculiar drcuiioistances of the case, have passed 
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for ail. excellence; Tlie folIowiBg laa/specimen of the style of the I'eni* 
baTani. Like as the gi’eat sea surromds the golden worlds so tlie 
beauty of the wide Moat> varyieg its bright waves and surrounding the 
walls [of Jerusalem*] which shone like a multitude of the solar rays, 
rose like a inountaiii to the w^ater of the clouds and pierced the sky,— 
This extensile Moat at the foot of the heaven-reaching walis^, seemed 
like a silver shackle toMetain the beauteous city on tbe sea-girt earth; for 
fear it should esteem the earth an unsuitable habitation, and ascend to 
heaven as a more appropriate place. ■' .■.•This -Moat was deep as the deeply 
rooted affection of the great ; the green weeds' hi" it played on its siirffice, 
unstable as the affection of the mean ; and the lotus, outshone by tbe 
beauty of the damsels, could not stay within the city, but here opened 
its tender leaves and breathed its fragrance^ Language of this kind 
will remind the Oriental student of the excessive polish of Kalidasa ; but 
the above is still more lavishly adorned than any production of that 
celebrated poet ; and it rather approaches to the swell and glitter of the 
later Persian, than the chaster beauties of any of the classical Indian, 
writers. 

The Marathi work now before us is of much bumbler pretensions 
than the celebrated poem of Beschi. The style is in general bare 
and unadorned ; and the author was evidently unfitted for the flight of 
Pegasean wing'd^ It is not often that he attempts to be highly poeti- 
cal, nor is he very successful when he does attempt it. For example, in 
the chapter which commemorates the event which hi the traditions of the 
Romish Communion is called the Assumption of the Virgin, — a subject 
which to a Romanist would be suggestive of a certain kind of elevated 
thought, and which has in fact animated the pencil of some of the great 
Italian masters, — he thus writes:f 

Sagiimi hounxim Saibina 
• Hulassa carum lagale Beiidiita, 

Any asgne Saiitamche giu turula 
Poinuare gaum lagal^. 

Vazahum lagale santossaxim, 

A%u|'''gaum:.. 'Iagal;e"hulasiaxip>^^^^^ 

Saibinihi. 

- TUt- i’ca<]er will oijsorve that this Muuf h au iwagwary thiag ah.a']«i!,hrj' 
t Wc j'u'iiU all the extracts we make, verbaim ei (Umifim. 
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Deiidiita boltiiB lagalej^ 

■ ' Coiixjlij aury sa'rupa Ml. gare. ■ 

Dlioii Nacatam tiche dbole ' ■ 

■ ■ ■ 'Distaii. 

, Ticlie Gal Motiamclie, 

Ticlil Honllm Pomvamliamche^ 
TicIieQuensaSouarnamche- 
Tiche Hatl chocathe -Ropllcliee 

Ca Sarupa ticliam Riipa^ 

Naliim siiargiiim any doniri conal%. 
AniacliiaiifiaMmbagaiidtiM.j.:'- 
M'aiuissa .assun amam gaira diste Savai. 

(Cap, xx'xv.{, 3fi'3-i.'v 

■ TImt isy~ 

Oui- Lady Imviiig become all ve^ 

Tlie angels of God began to exiiltj 
And all the souls of the saints speedily 
Hymns of praise began to sing, 

■ They began to shout with joy^.. 

AH began to sing with exultation 3 
They began to celebrate with delight 
Our Lady. . ' , ' 

The angels of God began to say ; 

How beautiful is she at this hour ; 

Two stars her eyes 
Appear, 

Her cheeks are of pearl j,. 

Her lips of coralj 
Her locks of gold. 

Her hands of pure silver. 

How beautiful her appearance ! [Qiram Ibrmosa ejus forma J 
None in heaven or the world has such ; 

W© cannot look ' upon herv':'"-' 

Though a human beingj she appears quite different from us/' 

The two passages that were formerly referred to as being of a more 
strictly lyric character, are supposed to he sung by tlie¥irgiii beside the 
cradle of her child. They are constructed ■ on the model of a Native 
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ffSOTf or lullaby. In point of mere artistic execution, some portions 
of these are very passable ; they are not destitute of a kind of natural- 
ness and sweetness. Bat unhappily, they are no less characterized 
by a freedom, or what to many would appear an irreverent handling of 
a deeply serious subject, that renders it difficult to quote largely from 
them. The first verse is as follows ; 

Jesus mangi^ mogala. 

Casatha cara® ayl'is . 

■ ' Duiiiii Suaraga.ihaquilas , 

Cam.'i’art^s Baia ■ 

Jesiis/ffly child/ 

Hast thou come to suffer distress 

On earth, having forsaken heaven I 
Why weep^st, my son 1 ■ " 

'^'he follovtfing is quite an echo of a Native 

Zd, ';z6, Mogala.; . ; 

Ninza gue, Bala; 

, Ningexim, Putrd, tula- 
Vissarpdrel. 

Hush, hush, my child,. 

Slumber, rny babe; 

In thy sleep, my son, 

Oblivion will befall. 

hi addition to the two passages now referred to, there are a few 
scattered tbroiigliout the work, in which the author rises above the level 
cf a purely narrative style, and draws largely on the resources of ima- 
gination. For example, after the crucifixion is described, the Tirgin is 
represented as giving vent to her emotions in a strain of passionate com- 
plaint which is extended into twenty four stanzas. Considering the 
peculiar solemnity of its subject, we must pass over this suggestive pas- 
sage"'^" without either criticism or quotation. We may merely note, that it 
possesses some degree of poetic merit. In several instances, indeed, the 

Tiiis passage is intere.sting' from the fact that it particularly is sung' iu some Roman 
Caiholie ClmreUcs in Bombay and Salsette on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, h 
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lari^^nago is reiiiaA-kaWy' similar to tliat- of a well-known Iivmii of Fan! 
Clerliardf’s wliicli coiririieiiees tliiisn 

O Hanpt ?ol}. Blut aiid.Wiuideiv 

' Voll Sclmerz iind Toller Hobn. 

It is of importance to the appreciation of the real character of the work 
to remember that it does contain passages of this eoiiiplexion, and that 
our author is occasionallj not a mere metrical historian, but a poet, an in- 
ventor, It must be remambered at the same time, howeYcr, that the 
production is in a great measure free from those meretricious oniarneiifs 
udiiicli are so offensively prominent in the work of BescliL and from 
those adulterations which Hieronyrno Xavier has industriously mingled 
in liis histories both of Christ and Saint Peter. Our author does not 
appear consciously to have tampered with facts in order to accommodate 
them to Native prejudice. He i3Ses (whether judiciously or not, we do 
not at this moment inquire) wiiat he claims as a poet’s privilege to re- 
present as actually uttered those sentiments which he belli3ves to befit 
the occasion, and to have occupied the mind of the parties introduced,— 
but there lie stops. In point of moral intention, then, our author will 
rise as far above the celebrated men now referred to, as in point of in-* 
tellcctiial power he must be admitted to fall below them. His inten- 
tion evidently was to versify in a popular style without any great proteii- 
siou either to elegance of diction, or critical accuracy of metre, some of 
the inost prominent facts recorded either in Scripture or in the traditions 
of the lloiiian Catholic communion ; and bo would seem on the whole 
to have honestly discharged the duty which he- had thus assigned himself 
See, liovevcr, for the limitations with which this arH|niiral iinisf be 

I'aken. 

The work before us possesses exceeding interest wlieii contemplated in 
its theological aspect ; but as any thing in the form of polemical discus- 
sion would be deemed nasmtable to, the pages of oiir Journal, I shall 
stnclioiisly avoid entering on the subject, and 'shall consider the procloc- 
tion only in a literary and historical point of view* The remarks which 
have been already made,' may perhaps suilce in regard to its literary 
character* As an lustovica! question, it is very Important to inquire into 
the character and extent of the religious instruction communicated by 
the Forlugiiese ecclesiastics to the natives of Western India* How was 
the Christimi system brought' into.' contict with Hinduism? how were 
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coaverts gained ? how were they trained ? and wlia^ has contributed to 
foriTt that peculiar character and phase of society by which the Native 
Foriiiguesc In I'V eBtern India are so specifically' distinguished ? Ques- 
tions of tins hind come fairly within the province of our Society ;and on 
riiich queilionB the work of Father Guimaraens throws considerable light. 

lo the economy of Protestant Missions to the heathen, a very pro- 
minent piace has always been assigned to translations of the Christian 
Scriptures into the vernacular languages of the country* The place 
thus assigned among Protestants to the Scriptures, may bo said to be 
Iield by the v;ork now before us among the Marathi speaking Portuguese 
ofW. India. It is exceedingly interesting to note what representation 
of the Christian sysceni was afforded to the inhabitants of the Maratliii 
country by the Roiiiisli ecclesiastics. We may learn a good deal on this 
sui)ject from the mere headings of the chapters of the work. These 
are as follows : 

/. How ike Virgm Mary ^ out Lady (Saihina)^ was conceived 
in ihe w-omh of saint pure from the sin of Adam^ hy the grace 

of God: 

IL flow the Virgin Mary %aas horn of the womb of samt Anne 

into the world. ^ 

III. Hotv saint Anne put the Lady YiTgin Mary at the age of 

ihree yem^Sf in the Temple. 

I r. How the Lady Virgin Mary married saint Joseph. 
r. How OUT Lord (Suamim) 'Jesus Christ %oas conceited in 
the womb of the Vhr/ia Mary by the grace of the Holy Spirit. 

? ./* Mow the Lady Mr gin 3Iary loent to visit saint Izahel. 

I'JL Haw our Lord Jesus Christ was hor^i of the Mrgin Mary 
in (hejiidds of Emhelem. 

VII i. Hon) our Lord became baptized^ (hautizar) on the 

eighth dcup and received the name Jesus, as the angels had said. 

IX. How three kings of the world came to visit the child Jesus 
in the fields of Emiekm the third day. 


]\i can i cirmrtiehed . 
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. ,; :Z, II&tD OUT Lady. l^^gin Mary tke dap imil with her 

sow to tfm temple of Jet 

■XI.' Hoto the child- Jesm went to a city cf Sgypi ■ miik his 
■ rmi/i^r mid sednt/Josepk. 

XII, , IIo'W the child Jesus was lost from the company of Ms 
mother in the city of Jemsalem at' twehe years. 

XIII, Iloto our Lord Jesus^ six days hejore his death ^ uientto 
die on account of sinners in the city of Jerusalem^ mid what besides 
there happened, 

XIV, IIoiD our Lord Jesus Christ remained with his fesk and 
hlood in the Host, riz, the most holy sacrament : mid washed the 
feet of Ms disciples on the nk/kt on which he fell mio the liamh of Im 
enemies. 

X¥, How the .Lord Jesus , having mckd s-upper^ took three A- 
posiks with him and went to the garden of Olivet to prray 'to God 
the Father. ■ 

XVI. . Mow our Lard Jesus fell into the hands of 'tke Jews- 
from his deswe to die for sinners. 

X VIL Iloto the Jews- took the Lord Jesus to -ike four Imtms of 
AmiaSi Cakphas. Pilate, and Herod, to judge him. 

XVIII. How the Jews hound our Lord to a prillar and struck 
Mm on the body five thouscmd, four hundred and seventy five Mourn 
with their haoids. 

XIX. How the Jews put a crown of ihor?is ow ike head of our 
■Lord,. 

XX. Mow Pilate sent uwciy mir Lord and gave kirn to ike Jews 
to crucify him. 

XXL How ike Jews took our Lord to 3Iount Caimry, laytnq 
the cross upo7i him, m cowqmny until thieves. 

XX IL How the Jews crucified the Lord Jesus. 

XXIII, Haw our Lord spoke seven tvords oh the cross, and for- 
gave Ii is enemies iclth love, and died. 

XXIV. How Joseph and Xicodemus took the body of the Lord 
from the cross, and gave it to our I^ady, and what else MqypenefL 

How soldiers were appointed over ike tomb of our Lord: 
Ms hmentMion, and the trials expermieed at the hmds of the Jews* 

XX FI. How the Jews appointed the soMiers to keep the body of 
the Lord Jesus, and horn Ms soul werd down io Limbo. 
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XXVIL How OUT Lord came out from heli and delivered the 
souls of saints with him^ a'nd became alive the third 

XX VIII^ Mote our Lord tvent to meet his mother^ and took with 
him the souls of the saints, 

V XXIX. How our Lord met saint ^lary Magdalene and the A- 
postles . , ' ■ ■ 

XXX. How the Jews gave money and made it he said that the 
disciples of the Lord had stolen away his body, and made it he denied 
that Iw' had become alive. . 

XXXL Hg'w our Lord Jesus Christ ascended to heaven 07itke 

fortieth day. . 

XXXII. Mow God the Holy Sjnrit put tongues of fire on the 
heads of the Apjostles, 

XXXIII, The most holy Trinity. 

XXXIV, The most holy Sacrament. 

XXX V. How the Lady Virgin Alary died. 

XXXV L How the Lady Virgin Alary became edive the third 

day, . 

The thoughtful reader will have his attention aroused by various 
things in the headings of the chapters as above given. The omissions 
are remarkable. The ministry of John the Baptist, the baptism of 
Christ by him, the temptation, the sermon on the mount, the transfigu- 
ration, the miracles of Christ, are not referred to in these titles. Very 
extraordinary is the sudden leap from events belonging to the twelfth 
year of Chrit's life, to those which preceded his death by only six days. 
It will be seen at a glance that many of the chapters must have been 
drawn up from tradition, inasmuch as they discuss matters regarding 
which the Scriptures are wholly silent. The prominent place given to 
the Virgin, and the extraordinary nature of the history assigned her in the 
last chapter, wdll also claim attention. Two chapters in the work are 
purely doctrinal, and the two points selected are the doctrines of the 
Trinity, and the Sacrament, that is, the Eucharist. 

Such then, is the representation of the Evangelic Narrative and the 
Christian system, which the Portuguese ecclesiastics exhibited to the 
inhabitants of the Maratha country. 

Interwoven with the Narrative, we have many advices and warnings, 
and various ailiisioiis to practices existing among the Portuguese Chris- 
tians, which are interesting on many aocounis. 
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The following is a fair specimen of the mode iu which the Christians 
are exhorted tliro.uglioot.the wwk to' obedience towards the inatiiutioriS 
of the Cliorcli ; 

' Ayqiiili waria Missacb'i 
Cam bara’ carte amanche garge ■ 

, Tiato Parmess'or Saraa dete 

Tuibf^' M issa ayca Farmessor.paiitir ; ■ 

■ Equc nagrana hole don dossata 
' Eqna Missa ajqulsadam 
. Biza naix^ carita M'issachi pariia ; 

, , ' BagiUiald ca vicMarii;. ■. 

Bogaiiay sadam 'zcvta hassata p{s.rdi' ' 

Equc dissa guele Ranaria 
Tae® bagi ca vichalam tianam. 

, Aycim.hoal liayran. . . 

Raiian paun- zailif liotia nau garia 
Tliepa goimacham .holaoi 
Zaulam dhanm lagalim tadanamj 
Vinza Uara. giirgnralha aoim inetha fiaiiain , 

Equii equa, Vinza zalcali zordxirn 
Gvrgln’alha molha zailti 
Abauarxim Ayssa bol aiqiiila 
Alar mar turuta zG Missa aiqiie nay j 

Tia gare vinza parii giavar 
, . Alissanax-iaycata tiacbi qiielt.raear h 
Magatun Vinza zalcali lari 
Boly bigi aiqiuiy bary’ 

Alartim iioco zo Missa ay cate 
Bacas'sa liall'camcuxy carte - ^ 

Farmessorilchi anira manitfj 
Siidecharaxim. 
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, On that, accoiiiit the Lord giv.e-s all ; 

Hear the Mass^.and the Lord will bless yon.. 

In one city there lired two friends ; . 

One of them heard the' Mass regularly j, 

The other cared nothing for' the Mass ; '■ 

See what befel this man. ' 

Both of them were wont to go out to hunt'; 

One day they went to the jungle ; 

On that occasion see what happened to' theni^ , 

When you hear it you will be amazed. ' 

Three hours had passed since they arrived in the jungle, 
It was the season of summer. 

Clouds then began to dy. 

Lightning, wind, thunder, and pitch-darkness came on. 

Flash after flash blazed brightly ; 

The thunder became terrible. 

From on high then this sound was heard, 

Kill, kill quickly him who hears not the Mass.*' 

That moment the lightning struck, 

Him who heard not the Mass it reduced to ashes; 
Thereafter the lightning again flashed, 

But a loud voice was heard crying, 

Kill not the man w'ho hears the Mass ; 

Spare him, in as much as he performs the will 
Of God, and obeys it 
With propriety.** 

Passages of the following character are very numerous. They shew 
that Heathen rites still prevailed to a great extent among the Portuguese 

■'flocks. 

Noco cariini darama zoxiamnam 
Any hendoamche bamandnam 
Cara ge quelam Santa Aann^zun 
Bicariamnam any deulanam. 
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; . That is., 

Spend not yournioneyoB Jyosbis (astrologers)s 
And on the Barnans (i. e. BrahinaEs) of the Hindus 
■ Give it, as Saint Anne did, 

To the poor and the churches* 

Or agaioj 


Queti Christao assunxim, 

Nahim carit-i Parmessorachia riti’, 
Anim ipule gari car tan brantf, 
'Saitanachia. 

Zadaua’ ritan tianchia baila, 
SathiiV cartan apitle garim, 

Anim niurada branti, 

Hendu^ache gatth 

Tari maiiltan Saitanala, 

Anim patissa detan tialS.,' 

Lageto leiicram netan deuK'na, 
Bigl’ana thamquauala. 


Any ’ nahini sadavitatem naum, 
Gem deal an detan Padri , 

Garun detan bizam tari, 

Cam nahim paiita xeastriichi boli 

AuUdito cartan roze, ' 
Henduamch^ anim parcar bige, 
Anim nahim inangata gern paige, 
Parmessor.'lpar. 


.That is to, say,— 


( rm. S4— 8,9 ) 


How many, .although, Christians,, ' 
P,erf oral not the ' worship , of God, . 

But in ' their ,houses’ practise delusions.. 
, Of devils,.. 


When their women bring forth, ,., 

They propitiate Satvai in their houses, 

' And ,do m,atty delusions ' ■ 

Like the Hindus, 

^ Satvki is the goddess who presides over ijidid biriL 


{d'A'K. 
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They pay respect to the devilSj- ■ ■■ ■ 

And supply them with offerings. 

, If their children are sick, they take them to the temples 
To lay them down. ,■ 

■ ■ And they do not call them by the name. 

Which the Padris give in the church ; 

At home they give another name, 

Because they regard not the words of scripture. 

For offspring they perform fasts., 

And other rites of the Hindus 5 
Nor do they ask, what they require, 

Of God. : 

It is of iiQiich importance to note the position which the Virgin 
Mary occupies in this work. Pier name and attributes are very fre- 
quently introduced. She holds, perhaps, on the whole the most prominent 
place in the religious system here propounded. We read thus for 
example: 

S. Agostiiiho boit^ aixc sabadim, 

Suamiam Jesus Christaxim bolv^ nahim ; 

Gem bolavacham axel bolauam Maulixim, 

Cam ty aiquel caclutixim. 

f XXXVI. 236) 

That is to say : ,■ 

Saint Augustine uses these words, 

Do not speak to the Lord Jesus Christ ; 

What is to be said, say to his Mother, 

For she will hear compassionately. 

Quotations of a similar import, although expressed in a form some- 
what less startling, might be multiplied to any extent Whatevei'^meas- 
ure of talent Father Guimaraens possessed, he has exerted it to the 
utmost in celebrating the greatness of her whom he styles Suar« 

am dimichg (tke Queen of Heaven and Earth) 

Salaraao Ragiazun dpule MaulM, 

Qoelam sarcam sucassan baissavala ;■ 

, . . ^Siiamim.' Jesus Ragiameh^ 

Caixy Mauly dunina thevite. 
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Zaejii lioty Cur tiaiBchjj., 

TaeiB nely Maiiliehy 
Ca iim-jata Putrachy .3 
Manava Ipule gaty. 

( x.xxvf, 154,. 155 j ■ 

Thatis^ 

King Soloraon for his Mollier 
Made similar throne to sit upon ; 
TlietordJesusisKingofkingSj — 

How shonld he keep Ins niolher in the world 1 . 

Where liis own .body was, 

There he took his 'Mother’s 
For it is the honour of the Son 
That she be regarded like himself. 

, .What are we to make of the following passage I It is not very plain 
whether it is intended as a mere play on the. name of the Virgin, or 'pro- 
pounded as a genuine fact in etymology. If -the latter, it would prove 
that the study of Hebrew did not Nourish among the Portuguese prie,st,s 
ill India of the I7th oentury. * . . . 

.Maria latiinche'baxe daria,- 
Tiato David bolte Saibinixini, 

Tuza panirn uncha molhe chozazim 
Suamiamch^ curpexim, 

■■■■ ( XI. m,) 

That is, 

, Mary fiy&na J means in the Latin lafigaage Seas,. 

, Therefore David says to our Lady, 

Thou art of the first water, marvellously. 

By the grace of the Lord. 

Throughout all the v?ork, strange narratives are introduced io expla- 
nation or confirmation of the duties prescribed. Some of them seem of 
purely Indian birth; but on the whole these are sparingly employed, *— 
more so by far than we might have anticipated from the number of the 
ever recurring prodigies which,, according io Portuguese belief, attended 
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the iotroduction of their into India. . Let the • reader consult 

the life of Francisco Xavier as written by Father Dominic Bohours, 
and he will find miracles of the most extraordinary kind ascribed to the 
Saint ; miraculous agency, in fact, would seem to have constituted the 
normal state of life to «<the glorious father Saint Francis, ” and submis- 
sion to the laws that usually, bind humanity, rather an exceptional case. 
Our author, however, has comparatively little of the marvellous in his 
statements of events in India. Still it occurs. More, frequently 
occurs the marvellous in connexion with distant times and places. The 
following is one of the most extraordinary of the prodigies I have noticed 
( The subjoined is a close translation ; but to save space, we henceforth 
.omit the Marathi) 

Christian people, do you believe 

That the Lord Jesus is in the Host? 

If you do not believe it, you shall go to hell, 

There you shall remain with devils. 

Hear a wondrous proof of the most holy Sacrament. 

No w two only shall be told you ; 

A hundred thousand have happened in the world, 

But by these two all becomes plain. 

You know about Saint Antony ; 

He was teaching in a town, 

And there he began to say to the people 
The body of the Lord is certainly in llie Host. 

In that place were many Jews ; 

They began to say to Saint Antony : 

We do not receive your saying 
With trust. 

'■ You say your 'God 

In the host ; we acknowledge it not. 

Shew' us immediately 
A proof. 

Saint Antony spoke to the Jews : 

What sort of proof do you wish to see 1 

Whatever shall seem good to you, 

:>/i;Thatsha!l,you'''see.’’,',::^- v> 
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The Jews spoke to saint Antony : 

« Seven days hence bring your God 
In this place, as you say, to convince us, 

And exhibit the truth of your God,’ ^ 

Saint Antony said to the Jews : 

Your pleasure be done 

You shall see in seven days ' ■ 

What I spoke with truth.’’ 

The Jewrs went to Saint Antony ; ' 

An ass was shut up in a place ; ■ 

To him wdsp nor water for seven days 
Was given ; he was kept fasting. ' 

The seven days having passed, ■ 

Many Jews collected with triumph ; 

They began to make a fool of Saint Antony, 

See, Christian people, what happened then ! 

Saint Antony on the seventh day collected 
Many Christian Padris to go to that place ; 

He took the Lord in his hands, 

And brought him near the Jews. 

Saint Antony having gone with the Host 
in which is our Lord, 

Behold what then took place, 

Receive it with trust. 

The Jews ha<i made a heap of grass 
In another place to eat, 

They put a great vessel of water 
In that place. 

The house in which the ass was shut up , 

They opened the door of it. 

He had been in hunger and thirst for seven days. 
See what that ass did. 

The ass, having got free, 

Looked neither at wisp nor W'ater, 

Straight he went to saint Antony, 

For in his hand was the Lord. 

There the ass knelt down, 

And laid his head on the ground In the sight of all 
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Thereupon the Jews were, thunderstruck, 

When they beheld the wonder. ' 

Saint Antony began to speak to the Jews, 

Still are you wicked in your hearts 1 ' 

A brute beast has disregarded hunger. 

He has come to reverence my God. 

■ Then the Jews began to confess, 

And to saint Antony they spoke : 

«« We become Christians by our own choice^^ 

And receive the word of God. 

Saint Antony took the Jews 

With him all, immediately ; 

And dismissed the ass in the sight of all : 

Go, eat and drink to your content’\ 

Christian people, have you heard the tale? 

A brute beast knew the Lord ; 

And you who are men, do not know 
Hirar 

Know that saint Antony was a Frank, — 

Portugal was his abode ; 

There this matter took place ; 

The world beheld it. 

(XXXIV. io8— -177.) 

This is foliovred by another story, certainly no less marvellous, of the 
Host once becoming gitmn massa^ ( living jlesh ) and assuming the 
actual appearance of the Being whose presence in it Father Guimaraens 
is so desirous of establishing. Whether this is one of the acknowledged 
legends of the Roman Catholic church, I am scarcely aware; most proba» 
bly it is, as certainly is the one touching Saint Antony and the ass, which 
we have just quoted. 

Throughout the entire work, there is an absence of argument ; or at 
least, a strong disposition rather to rely on miraculous evidence. Thus, 
having spoken of the punishment of sin in the other world, our author, 
anticipating objections, meets them in the following way. 

Foolish people say in their heart, 

««After death there is no sutlering/* ■' : ^ 
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You. wil! see that,, .in. another world, 
Christian people ! 

He who determines so in his heart. 

Would determine that God is not in heaven ; 
For he pays no regard to his doing, 

And he cares not for his greatness. 

Knoiv ye, Christian people, 

* Just as a king does in bis dominions, 

He gives the good what their deeds dern'a,nd, 
The wicked be casts in. the prison. ■ 

For these wicked people God shewed 
111 the kingdom of England -(Ingiaiera J 
. In the' country of Ireland (Hibernia ) 

To Saint Patrick a certain place. 


[Jan. 


In that place God shewed 
All the sufferings of the %vicked. 

Saint Patrick had taken along with him 
All the Christians who w-ere disobedient. 

Beholding with their own eyes in that place 
The souls of relatives and friends, 

Exceedingly distressed, they began to say : 

^^lYhat fools were we’’ ! 

Ail the people believed 
What they saw in that place ; 

One to another they spoke, 

^^Our God is true*” 

(V. 106-^111.) 

It is interesting .to see how- the Portuguese ecclesiastics dealt .with the', 
matter ' ol .images. Here is. the' seBtiment of o.iir author on .the,, suh- 
Jectr, ^ , , , 

'., ,Sliould ^youask, wh}** Christian .people jnake.^;' 

In the wu>rld images of God, 

Of the Virgin Mary, and the saints 1 
It is that w'e may keep them in remembrance and love- 

Even as you keep in your house 
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And by meaiis of it^'emeinber Wm 

' Continually. 

Just so, ibe Cliurch for our good 

Causes images to be mada, that remembrance may be. 

And that in our souls we may enjoy 
The grace of God. . 

The very' grave offence wliieb Beschi ' committed’ in his Tembavani 
In altering the facts , of Christianity in order to accommodate them to 
Native prejudice, has been above referred to, as well as tlie pleasing 
circumstance that our author is comparatively free from such unchristian 
conduct* Occasionally a blamable anxiety to accommodate the facts 
which he relates to the prepossessions of the Hindus is discernible. 
Thus be 1ms not the slightest hesitation in declaring that the wise men 
from the East, were Hindus. 

0 Hindus, blessed are ye, 

For to day kings of your race. 

Know ye, came with grace 
To visit God the Son. 

All castes and races. 

Know ye now, were left ; 

Love was showm to the Hindus, 

And there was too remembrance of others. 

These three kings of Hindu race, 

To day will be happy in their souls, 

Because them the Lord in grace 
Brought to meet him, 

(IX. a, 4, 6.) 

Although however we see but little of a tampering with grand Chris- 
tian yerifcies or facts to render them more palatable to Native taste, v/e 
3 :et note in Father Guimaraens a fault not greatly dissimilar, which does 
not- admit of excuse. He has altered the words of scripture in certain 
cases, so as to make them express sentiments widely different from those 
that are contained in the originaL Thus the salutation of the Angel to 
Mary is expanded into 100 lines — ^^and it is worse than dilated— it is 
travestied. The words of aged Simeon— so exquisitely poetical no less 
than ardently devout,— could not of course be altered without being injur-^ 

20 
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edj and . accordmgly we have -tliem reprockeed in doggrel ; : but that is 
an insigiiiiicant matter, compared with the^ daring interpolation of such 
sentiments as these : 

Tbe darkness of our sins . 

Bispel, and pardon our transgressions : 

Ask heaven for our souls, 

O Lady. 

In tliy hand are all things. 

Heaven and Earth, On us, 

O, Lady, look wilii favour ; 

Teach us in thy cMid’s way.' 

(X.S6, S7) , 

These extracts will suffice to give an ide.a of this remarkable book. ■ 
There is still one interesting inquiry on which ,the work of .Father 
Giiimaraeiis may throw some light. In the paper on the ^*.;Story of 
Tukarama, ” with which this volume of our journal co'mraenees^ reference 
is made to the fact that in the later legends of the Marathi people , there' 
are elements that must be extraneous, and probably Christian, in their ori- 
gin, In that paper the question of Portuguese influence is noticed at some 

length ; and the conclusion arrived at, is, that there is at least a probability 
that the later Marathi legends have been in part moulded after Christian 
ideas derived from the Portuguese of' Goa, Bassein, Bombay, & €. If 
we possessed no such work as that of Father Giilmaraens, this conclusion 
would seem still the only probable one ; but the book under review furnishes 
us wdth nevr and powerful arguments in its support. The death of Tuka- 
rama took place in 1649, only ten years before this work was published 
in Lisbon. It is probable, then, that our poem may have been current 
in the country while Tukarama was still alive ; we cannot suppose that 
so iniportant a production would remain unknown until the Lisbon im« 
pression was disseminated in India. Probably, the work then, as more 
recently, would be extensively copied and circulated In MS. Again, 
the life of Tukarama, as compiled by Mahipati, was written in 1774, 
that is, 1 15 years after ' the publication of the ** Christian Parana 
of Father Guimaraens ; — and : no one who knows how rapidly history 
in India passes into fable, will doubt the high probability of the story 
of the^ boasted iiero*saiDit' of Maharashtra having been in part shaped 
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after t!ie Cliristiaa narrative, ■ Nothing so omnivorous': as 'Hinduism' ! 
It absorbs and assimilates every thing within its reach. 

n. 

The other works need not detain us long. 

; OBe is a publication in Portuguese and Romanized Marathi, , the' dou™ 
ble title of .which reads thus 's 

'Catechismo da 'Bouteina Cristam. Em Roma MDGGLXXVIIL ■ 
Na Estamperia de Sagrada Congrega^ao de Propaganda Fide. 

' Cristanchi 'Sastrazza Cathexismo. Rumaza M.D'CCLXXVIII. ' 
We have a testimonj dated 5th February 1778,, and signed by Bugmiio 
Gomes^ ■^Eacerdote PortogJiese di Goa^ pratico in Imgua Marastta^ 
that the work contains nothing contrary to the holy faith and good cus- 
toms ; and this is followed by the imprimatur of Fr. Thomas Augustinus 
R,iccliinius. 

The work, then, is a “Gatechism of Christian Doctrine,” authorita- 
tively printed at Rome for the Portuguese Christians in the Maratha 
country. The Portuguese and Marathi are on alternate pages. It 
extends in its bilingual form to nearly 173 pages. 

It is interesting as exhibiting the Marathi language as written by 
Portuguese ecclesiastics sixty years ago. On the whole, the language is 
more correctly expressed in this work than in the one we were lately 
considering; but the orthography is still extremely careless, and the 
nicer shades of enunciation are entirely overlooked. 

The renderingof theological terms in the languages of India is a diffi- 
cult subject that has attracted much attention from Protestants. The 
Portuguese theologians seem to have cut the knot in a great measure; they 
generally transfer the original term into the Indian languages. Thus 
we read. Question, How mang sorts of virtues are there 1 Am, 
Two ; Theological and Moral. Which is thus given in the Marathi. 
Gundeke pracary katie hay eta 9 Don: Theologal guna, anim moral 
gtma. The Holy Catholic Church made Sm\t Igreja Catholih The 
Holy spirit is Spirt Sant Lent ( in Portuguese Qtiaresma) is 
Corresma* The seven sacraments acknowledged by the Romish Church, 
are rendered Baptismu^ Crismu, JSucaresty, Confissdd^ Extrema-^ 
unpedo^ Oriy^ Matrimony^ — all these words being entirely without 
meaning in ' Indian languages. When Indian terms are adopted, the 
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choice is sometimes singular* Prcf^^r is reQderec! zk&p; ekaritp is 
moupka ; keamn is Vaimcuti { Yaikuoth, the heaven of Vishrm). Meii 
is Wemaconddk (the gulf of Vama). The Oommimion of sainis^ . is, 

hliagtamzza yecvimttzzan 

The following is ihe version of the decalogue 

1. 'Yecazzti Dewdld wandixU anim samptmia monghmtm 
iekixil, ■ 

- 2* Pmmeskorackg.annmau^f saioa naim tm'og, 

' 8. Adiitooir pcdiatoe Dewachy hagty kkanma* 

4 .,, 31&ga Bapalti mdndeawd murdd ktmmea houghawd* . 

.5* ■ Apcuxgmmy wa Apkhafmxim nmnuxdzzitgm naim gkatawa. 
i. Parduar naim kharawy. ' ■ ■ ■ 

■ f. ' Zzourg naimMmrmvy. 

8 . Ziiitg guay naim deuwg . 

9* Par striekg Mxd naim, kkarawg, 

10 . Par vhashizzd louba nakn kharcmd. 

To aid the Maratlil scholar in the decjpherment of the above rather 
enigmatical sentences, it may be mentioned that the second .comMandmeat 
is entirely omitted in this catechism. 


The third of the works which we are now to notice is entitled: 
Manual das Devocoes % Boutkina Christa. Em Foriugnez e 
na Lingua do Paiz : accrescentada com outros iiteis exereicios 
da piedade Ckristd* Impresso ejn Eomhaim, Amio IS4S. It is a 
work in IS mo, of 128 pages, 70 of which are in Romanized Marathi, 
the rest being in Portuguese with a few pages of Latin, A catechism, 
the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and various other prayers, are contain- 
ed in it. 

It is evident that the Portuguese ecclesiastics never reduced the 
orthography of the Marathi language to a system. Even in the same 
work, a word may be spelled in three or four different ways- The same 
word, as it appears in different works, is so disguised as sometimes to 
escape recognition. The Lord’s Prayer is given in these two works 
we have last been noticing in -exactly the same %^ersioG, but Ihe spelL 
ing varies eonsiderably. In, the newer work, the Lord’s Prayer reads 
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tbusr ( We gi?'e'it exactly as it spelling and punctuation 

are wretclied). " , 

Amaehe: Bapa, ttm Boarguim kaisy ■ iuzam nau ikor kou : imam 
raz amaU^ heu iuzi Cuxi Zaim Soarguim hote iaixi< Saimirim hou 
aza amachydar disaehy rogi aza amala de mnim amacMm Patacara 
BciettssOf Zuixhn (imtWi ctmuche Chticaliala hucaxitumunim Oimula 
muthe Budimpmum mm demi imim gem cahein amavar Viguin hete 
temMiuan Anmi Jesus* y ■. ' 

IV 

I regret that 1 am compelled to conclude this article before I have it 
in my power to notice at length a Grammatical work on the Marathi 
language composed by the Portuguese. After a long search, I have 
at length discovered a Portuguese gentleman in Bombay who very 
recently possessed the work in question, but who unfortunately lent it 
about three months ago to a priest proceeding to Goa, from which I 
am daily in expectation of receiving it* In the meantime I copy 
the title of this rare work, as it is given in the catalogue of the 
Library of the Hon. East India Company* Grammatica 
Marastta ; m Alpliahetis Variis* VoL ii &vo, Homae, Tppis 
Bropag* FidSi 1778, 

It will be seen that in date and place of publication, this work cor- 
responds w^ith the former of the two catechisms mentioned above. 

A specially interestingfeatui-eof the Grammar is the various cha7*ac- 
ters in which it is said to be written. The Marathi works usually current 
among the Portugnese in W. India, express the language in Roman 
characters solely, and consequently the sounds are not given with 
precision. We may presume that the various charac.ters referred to are 
the Devan%ari, the character called Mod\ or current hand, and the 
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Aet. XII— Foraminifera, their orgamzation and their 
.. existence in a fossilized state in Arabia^ Sirndh^ ' Mitch and 
fKhattyawar. ,By H, J. Carter, Esq.,; AssistaiitBaigeoBj 

Bombay Establishment. 

There' is nO' subject more deserving the attention of those' in pursuit 
.of ... iiiformatiott with which it is connected, than the study, of the': 
Fommmiferm^ from ' the little that is known of their habits and organ!- 
zatioHj and the imp.ortant part .they have fulfilled and are still .fulfilling: in 
the formation, of the .calcareous strata of the globe; and there is no one 
iBoTe favorably ' situated, perhaps, -for prosecuting this study, than ' the 
zoologist and geologist of Western India. 

Whether his travels be in Sindh, or Kutch, or Khattyawar, over the ' 
peninsula of Arabia, or the eastern extremity of Africa, the ' shores of 
the Red Sea, or through Egypt and the Holy Land, the remains of 
myriads of these little animals meet his view; beds of them are found 
living in the shallow water of the neighbouring seas, and the sandy 
beaches are almost wholly composed of their diddiious test®. 

They abound in a microscopic form in the older tertiary formations of 
Europe, — in the upper part of the cretaceous system, — and may be traced 
down through the Oolite to the Lias ^ and to the Mountain Limestone, f 
but it is not until we approach the southern parts of Europe, the 
Pyrenees and the northern shores of the Mediterranean that they begin 
to appear in their largest and most striking forms, and least of all perhaps 
until we arrive in Sindh where the largest fossilized species averages two 
and a half inches in diameter, t 

® Ana. and Mag. of -Nat, Hist. ISiL July No. 4-5. p. 390. 

f Dr. Buckland on the Agency of Animalcules in the formation of Limestone. Edin» 
burg New Phil. Jl. 1841. p. 441. 

I Thi.s species is a nummiilite ? It is SJ inches in horizontal find l~6th of an inch in vertical 
diameter. It diminishes in thickness from the centre to the circumference. The last whorl 
embraces and encloses all the rest as in Otbiculina (D'^Orbigny). In its fossilized state 
it is wavy. It appears to be the largest species of nammulite on rccorcl ft is found about 
Kurrachee in rolled pebbles. Its external surface is smooth. 

Bl.M. Joly and Lcymeric have incontestably proved by their minute cxaininations of 
the nummuHtes of the subpyrmean basin, that they are essentially Fommimfera. ConipUs 
Oct. 25. 1847. 
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Strata of great tbicknessj almost wholly coaiposed of the remains of 
these animals are spread oYer many thousands of square miles in the 
coantries I have mentioned. The great Pyramid of Egypt is based 
on rocks hewn out of them ; Ehrenberg has numbered a million of them 
in a cubic inch of chalk ; about the same number exists in a cubic inch 
of the Poorbandar limestone of Khattyawar, and between three and four 
millions of them have been enumerated in a single ounce of sea sand.* 

They are at once the most numerous of all visible solitary animals on 
record;, (that is visible to the unassisted eye,) which ever have existed, or 
which do exist at the present day, on the face of the earth, f and yet so 
little is known of their natural history and organization, that up to the 
present time they cannot be said to have definitely received their posi- 
tio.n in .the Animal Kingdom.: 

That such should be the case, is easily conceived, when we reflect on 
the obstacles that oppose it, viz. — That where the most acute observers 
are most numerous, there these animals, although they abound both in 
their living and fossilized forms, pass from their extreme minuteness 
almost unnoticed, and for the same reason offer a decided barrier to those 
who would pursue their organization ; while in the countries where they 
are most abundant and where their largest and most striking forms 
exist, it is only the occasional traveller, who cursorily notices them, who 
witnesses the vast masses of limestone which have been formed from 
their accumulated remains, and who has only time to assure himself of 
the fact, and to wonder at leisure, at the important agency these little 
animals have held in the formation of the stratified crust of our earth. 

The study therefore of the Foraminifera so comparatively new and 

* Manteil Wond, Geol. p. 3^1 

t I of course jaclude among* Foramimferaj the genus (Lam). In North 

America^ the Eocene limestone of Suggsville, which forms a range of hills 300 feet in height, 
is entirely composed of these lenticular bodies/^ Wond. of GeoL Mantel! p. 249. Charac- 
teristic species, formerly, ManJtelli. Vide Quarterly JL 

Geol. Boc. Feby. 1848 p. 13. Having found these fossils in tlieir large and in their minute 
forms,so constantly associated with Foraminifera^ to the exclusion of all otlier organic 
remains, (as in the Poorbandar limestone of Khattyaw^ar of which hereafter,) I think that 
though they differ from nummulites in the arrangement of their cells, &c,yet the fact of 
nummuliles or their allied genera being their constant and almost exclusive associates, 
seems to confirm without the necessity of further evidence the accuracy of Eherenberg's 
classification, in ihem Pohjth(damia {Foraminifera). D'Orbigny appears 

to have made a genus of them which he has called Cyclolina Sp.Cyclolina cretacea. Fo- 
ram, Foss* du Basin Terfiare de Vienne* 4to. p. 139. Tab. XXI. figs. 22.25. 
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yet so intimately connected with ' the^ changes which .have taken ^ and 
which , are , ' now takingj place>,on the surface of the .glohe.,, is one'of un- 
usual interesi, and particularly so to ' those w.ho a.re' favorably situated 
for prosecuting it.: ■ 

it. is under .this impression that lam induced to offer the following 
epitome of what has been ..discovered in their .organization,: and to 
add a few observations of my own, on the existeo.ce of their fossilized re- 
.maiiis on the south-eastern ■ coast of Arabia, in Sindh and Kiitch, and 
in the Poorbandar stone of Khattyavvar. 

, The' name Forumimfera was: originally given to this class of ..animals 
on. account of the great number of holes which. exist in tlieir .shells; 
they have also ■ been called Pol^kaiamiu f mm the number of chambers 
of which' their shells are compounded, .and last of all, since: the discovery 
of the animal, they have been called Rkizopoda, from the root-like ex- 
tension of their tentacular prolongations- Of these names the first Is 
the most, and the last the least, in use- 

They vary in size from an object wdiich can hardly be distinguished 
by the naked eye to a disk inches in diameter,# and their shells, which 
are composed of carbonate of lime, with the exception of the genus 
Gromia (Dujardin ) which is membranous, may be compounded of one or 
more chambers, grouped together in almost any form that can be con- 
eeived. The first is the smallest chamber, and the last formed, the lar- 
gest of the group. 

In 1825, when B’Orbigny, (whose name is inseparable from the 
study of the Foraininifera ) published his classification of Cephalopoda^ 
he placed the Foranimifera among them, and gave an imaginary descrip- 
tion of the living animal, to say the least of which he has since repudia- 
ted. Certainly D'Orbigny has made known to us much more about these 
animals in their fossilized state than any other Naturalist, and it is a 
pity that he should have trusted to his imagination for that description 
of the living animal which with his experience, he might have easily 
obtained and more faithfully given from actual observation. , It is enough 
to repeat here that he stated their shells to be internal, which in reality 
are externalto the animal, and classed the Foraminifora amongst the 
highest when their place is amongst the lowest of the invertebrata. In 
doing this he appears' to have been misled by the almost identity of form 
which exists between some of the shells of Fomminifera and of those 

specimen 'described. 
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belonging to C'ep/i«/o|?o/^a, and h^ a useful lesson of the 

danger of asserting facts upon mere resemblances. 

For ten years after D’Orbigny gave his description of the animal of 
FoTammiJera^ no one appears to have taken much trouble to question 
its accuracy, until Dujardin took up the subject in 1835, while residing 
at Toulon, (where he had ample opportunities of testing the truth of 
B'Orbigny's pretended discovery) and after having carried on his re- 
searches most perseveringly for some time, at length came to the con- 
clusion, communicated to the Academie Royal des Sciences of Paris 
in the month of June of the year mentioned, that the ForaminU 
fera were not moliisca, nor did they belong to any of the established 
classes.' 

In describing their organization Dujardin stated that all their cham- 
bers were occupied by a red or orange colored animal matter, highly 
contractile, and possessed of the consistence of imicus ; that this was 
susceptible of extending itself into threads which were filled with irregular 
granulations, but without the presence of any organs. On carefully 
observing these animals in their living state, he had seen, with a high 
magnifying power, in miliola a soft mass projecting from its aperture 
(analogous to the substance of the interior) which slowly underwent a 
change of form, and from which a tuft of minute filaments radiated, from 
a common centre of attachment; these filaments prolonged themselves 
in ramifications to five times the diameter of the specimen 
from which they proceeded, and at length became of such extreme tenui- 
ty, as to be followed only by changing the direction of the rays of light. 
Further, lie observed in these filaments, a movement of repiatmi^ by 
which the animal advanced from 5 to 6 millemeters per hour. The 
filaments appeared to be composed of a primitive animal matter, which 
extended itself forward in the manner of roots ; hence the name JRMzq^ 
poda which Dujardin proposed for these animals. In miliola and 
gromia^ these filaments came from their aperture ; — in crestellaria from 
the last chamber, and in voriicmlia from different pores of the disk. 

As to their manner of reproduction Dujardin had noticed daring the 
previous year, that in troncaiidlna, the animal matter was grouped 
together in certain cases, in globubar masses, as the green matter of 

Finallv, in concluding his communication he states, we see that it is 
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impossible to keep these aBimals among the microscopic Cephalopoda ; 
what rank shall be assigned to them ? 

The discovery then of the animal of Foramimfera appears to be due 

to Bujardin. ■ 

In November ISS5, he exhibited at Paris several living specimens of 
■mrticialia and his genus gromia^ f and during that winter continued 
his researches into their organization, with a view to establishing the 
relation that might exist between them and the loftisoria. 

In comparing them with Infusoria^ he states, in a note addressed to 
the Academie Royal des Sciences of Paris, :j: I have always been guided 
by an idea suggested by Bory St. Vincent who, after having seen the 
living Rhizopoda^ was struck wih the great analogy which existed be- 
tween the hlaraentous prolongations of these animals and the expansions 
of the amceha or proteus^ and directed ray atteatioii to tlie point.'"’ 

Lastly, Dujardin exhibited before the Acad, Roy. des Scs. at Paris 
in 1836, § some animalcules, called by Ehrenbergh arcelia acukata^ but 
wdiich Dujardin regarded as freshwater Fovamvmfera^ and through these 
he Imagined the series to be continued from the ameeha to 
that is through difflitgla a species of anieeha to arcella, from the latter 
to gromla, and from gromia to eresteliariay and thence to miUoke. 

After Dujardin, Ehrenbergh took up the subject, and the result to 
his researches is as opposed to D’Obigny's description, as it is confirmatory 
of Dujardin’s observations. 

Ill a memoir read at the Royal Academy of Scs. at Berlin in I838,|l 
Ehrenbergh stated that the Foraminiferous shells w^ere inhabited bv eles:ant 
little bodies which played an important part in nature, and might fre- 
quently be found to number more than a million in a cubic inch of 
chalk ; also that after a series of observations made on recent species both 
living and dead in the Red Sea and elsewhere, he had come to the 
conclasion that their place in the Animal Kingdom should be among the 
Bryozoa, 

In the month of October 1839, Ehrenbergh also, exhibited living 
specimens of these animals, to the Academy at Berlin, (two) which were 

* Acad. Roy. des Scs. seance .Turn 22, 1835. f Hem seance Nov. 15,1835. 
t Seance Fev. 1. !83G. ^ Seance Juin 11. 183G. 
li idem seance de IG Janivicr, 18i0. FInstitut. No, 350. Sep 1310 p. 309. 

IT Acad. Roy. des Scs, Berlin. Seance de 16 Janvier 1840. Vide!’ losGtiU No. 350 
Sep, 1840 p. soy, . y , 
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taken at Cuxhaven, and out of tlie fossilized remains of which Ehrenbergh 
stated the chalk to be principally composed ; and in January 1840, he ex- 
hibited ten other species of these animals, at the same time communica- 
ting the following observations on their organization : 

“The first and largest cell of these animals, sometimes also the 2nd 
and occasionally as far as the 4th back, contain only the transparent part 
of the animal ; beyond this, the cells are filled with two larg’e organs dif- 
ferently colored. One and the principal is an alimentary canal, thick, 
grey, greenish, which, like the whole of the body is articulated ; this ex- 
tends itself from chamber to chamber and its divisions are united by an 
msopliagus or syphon. When the shell is removed by acid, the silicious 
carapaces of Infusoria which the animal has swallowed, may be observed 
(in nonionhia and geoponns) as far back even as the last articulation 
of the alimentary canal. The structure of this canal is not polygastric, 
but simple ; expanded in the articulations, and possessed of a single aper- 
ture which is situated anteriorly. In nonionina the articulations are 
distinct and connected by one syphon ; in they are multiple, 

and each set connected by its proper syphoifh 

Independently of the alimentary canal, a horny brown yellowish mass 
is seen in every articulation of the spire, the first excepted; this which 
is granular, Ehrenbergh considers to be the ovary. 

In searching for a purely negative character, Ehrenbergh states 
that it consists in the want of pulsatory vessels ; that while he has al- 
ways recognized pulsations in the Mollusca and the smallest aggregated 
or compound he could never do so in nonionina^ Vind geopo- 

HUS. the two species of Poh/tkalamia ( Foraminifera ) which he 
more particularly examined, f 

This is what Ehrenbergh has added to Dujardin^s observations, 
and no one since Ehrenbergh appears to have taken up the subject. 

Up to the present time, all that has been seen of the organiza- 
tion of Forami7iifera^ consists in their ambulacra! prolongations, an 
alimentary canal with an aperture anteriorly, and a brown mass of gran- 
ular matter accompanying it, which appears to be an ovary. 

To this I have only to add, in confirmatlonj that I have seen in 
rMalia nearly all that has been described by Dujardin and Ehrenbergh ; 
while watching them in their living state, and after having dissolved off 
their shells by means of weak add and water,' to which was added a little 
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alcohol., ''The aliraeI 1 tar}^ canal,. howeror ,of the, speciip.eos' I examined, 
which 'was .siirroiiiided' by the brown .siibs.taiice mentioned^ was not only 
simply .dilate,c! in each chamber, (after having ■passed,. tli rough the syphon 
or constricted aperture hi the -septum, ) but also formed a loop, the bend 
of which reached to its external margin. 

', : HaHiat^—ForammiJera are to be found more or, less on all shores, 
living in beds or scattered in soundings and in -shallow water, or dead 
and, dried in their shells forming part of the -sand of most beaches. 

, ,On the s'luwey of ■ the S.,E. ■ coast- of , Arabia they ,were invariably 
',,:.l}ro,ught up by the ship'^slead,. and'by a- private lead which I used to cast 
for the purpose. They were found to be rn-ost niiraeroiis in about 10 to 20 
■' fathoms of water, -rather in -sandy than in Biiidclj bottoms, scanty in deep 
■water, and never ( by the lead ) -.among , rocks and- coral , ground. la 
one bed passed over, which extended for several miles, in about 20 fa- 
thoms of water, the sounding lead came up cove ed with them at each 
throw, they were the largest living species I have ever seen, and prin- 
. cipally consisted of the genus Discorhis { Lam^ ), Most measured 
from 2 to O^iOdis of an inch in dianmter, some contained animals and 
others were empty ; the latter were readily distinguished from the former 
by their pearly whiteness, while those which contained animals were 
invariably covered with a thin greenish cuticle, like the deciduous epi- 
dermis of shells generally. 

The following is a description of this Discorhis* 

Discoid, thill, flat 3 - KHhs. of an inch in its widest diameter. Consisting: of 3 whorls? 
with the external margin of each whorl elevated on both sides. Chambers regularly in* 
crea.sing from a transparent centra] cell; septa riiimhigin a contrary direction to the spire. 
Perforations on die surface, of the shell scant}’' anri scattered, — in die septa numerous, die 
largest King close to the inner whorl. 

With respect to the position of Foramimjera in tlie Animal Series, 
it has already been shewn, that they cannot be classed, as formerly, 
among Cephalopoda*^ and their relation to the ammha^ ^ noticed by 
Dujardin, is only based on their rliizopadous prolongations ; they have 
nothing else in common with the umeeha^ so far as has yet been discover- 
ed, save that the silicious shields of animalcules may be seen In the 
alimentary canal of the former as the horny crusts of loricated animal- 
cules, and perhaps their silicious carapaces also may be seen in the folds 
of the integument of the nm^ha* 

Vide Art. Hof this for a desoriptfoaaad figure of the mmeba { sponge’Celi 1). 
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..Ehrenbergii coral animals,..: The one simple 

nionina), the other compound ( ^eopontts ); the former possessing manv 
apertures of CGramunication through their septa, the latter onlj one. 
Hence his two divisions of Folythulamia, ^ Foraniiniferci') into Monoso^ 
maiia ( single»bodied )ymd poly Somalia ( many-bodied ). He considers 
that the absence of pulsating vessels in them, should place them far 
from mollusca, and far from the articulated worms, and that their posi- 
tion should be among the gcmglionated animals without pulsation^ 
or vasmikif miimiih without spinal marrow ( Gang!io 7 ietira asphyc- 
laj, although neither their nervous nor their vascular systems have as 
yet been seen. He therefore places them among Brijozoa^ that order 
which appears to establish a passage between the inferior 
and the last of the MoUusca^ and considers them nearly allied to 
f f 4**^ A their organization, their food and the 

aiTangement, of their tests. ' 

Their mode of progression by ambulacral filaments which pass out 
through the perforations in their shells, allies them to Eclmicder« 
and it is worthy of remark, that the fossilized remains of these 
two orders (so fares my experience goes ) are generally found to abound 
together ; and where both are not equally plentiful, the preponderance 
is In favor of Foramini/era, and the deficiency in Eckinoderma not 
supplied by the remains of any other animal. In Lower Sindh this is 
particularly the case, and it prevails throughout the S.E. coast of Arabia. 

I may here mention that I have frequentlj met with scutellm in Sindh, 
which, without having presented their upper surface, might have been in 
their vertical sections, mistaken for nummulites ; the rhomboidal fracture 
however with which the testm of Echinoderma always break, may 
generally be taken as guide to the class to which they belong. 

'FOSSI'niZEB BEM:AINS']OF;;FOEAHlliflFBEA:,. 

Concerinng the fossilized remains of Foraminifera and their geolo- 
gical distribution in Southern Arabia, Sindh, Kutch, and Khattyawar, I 
have much more to say than time or space will here permit ; my obser- 
vations therefore must be confined to the subject as much as possible, 

' Aeat'i. Ko\‘, Sc. Berlin seance 16 Janvier IS-'l-O loc. cit. 
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■'desirous '.as I, may be of miroduclng' matter wlilcli would Biake this paper- 
more ioterestiiig to the general reader.- 

Begiiming math Arabia, I would briefly' premise y, that, the south-east 
coast of this' country, viz.that which .looks, to wards the Arabian Sea, in 
length about 900 miles,, 'is chiefly composed of one vast Fimestone for- 
mation, averaging between two and three thousand feet in thickness. 
This formation is broken -'op as it were into two great po.rtions, the 
angle, of fracture, or of depression,, or, asdt is called, the- synclinal 
being ill 20® 30.'' .N. Lat. 'and 58.'° E. Long. ' Here the land is 
very nearly' on a ' level with the sea ; 'it is the, lowest part of the whole 
.south-eastern 'Coast, is 'opposite the island of Maseera, and is the centre 
of' the seaward' boundary of the desert of A.khaf. ' ' On each side of it 
the land gradually rises until it obtains its maximum height of 5 or 6 
thousand feet (on the N. E. ) in the Green Mountains of Oman, which 
are scarped upon the sea; and on the S. W., in the Sabaii Mountains, 
in 17® 30'^ N, Lat. and 55® 23" E. Long, from which the average height 
of the land, (which is that mentioned) continues the same, with the inter- 
vention here and there of ravines and valleys, on to its termination in 
the Fadheli Mountains behind Aden. It is to this point of fracture or 
depression, opposite the island of Maseera, that I now wish to direct at- 
tention, for it is here that we might expect to meet with the uppermost or 
last formed deposit of this limestone series; and if this be the case, it here 
consists of a Miliolilei the thickness of which cannot be further ascerta- 
ined than that it rises from SO to 40 feet above the level of the sea, 
which at this part hardly exceeds five or six fathoms in depth as many 
miles from the shore. 

This deposit is uniform in its granular structure, and is almost en- 
tirely composed of the remains of microscopic Foraminifera. ^ It is so 
loose on the surface, that the upper and exposed part has become disinte- 
grated to a good depth, and has converted the originally rugged deposit 
beneath into dome shaped mounds, covered with soft white sand, which 
resembling the snow iu the northern regions in its wliiteoess, is in some 
parts so caked and hardened as to resist the impression of the foot, and 
ill others so yielding as to be displaced by the gentlest breeze. These 
sand hillsj, which cortespond with .the irregularities of the harder parts 
beneath, and which average in height about IDO feet above the level of 

Bee coropositba-ofthe.Poorbattdarimiesioiie liumsftvr. 
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the sea,, probably extend over a great part of the desert of Akhaf, md 
form the winding sands]^meBtioned in the Khoran. 

Of this I shall state no more at present, save that it is 

found still further to the S, W. superposing as usual the limestone forma-* 
tion of this coast ( at Bandar Resut in 54® E. Long, and at Rakiut a few 
miles to the westward of Has Sajar), and return to it again when speak- 
ing of the Poorbandar limestone of Khatiawar. 

Leaving the mainland of Arabia and passing across to the island of 
Maseera immediately opposite, distant about ten miles from the shore, 
we meet in limestone strata, which lie beneath the 3Iilwlite jnst mention- 
ed, a vast bed of nummiilltes, the species of winch average from 1 to 5 
lines in diameter, are doubly convex in their form, and are similar to, if 
not identical with, the species found at Lukput in Kutch, and called by 
mimmularia aeiciaand chiusa, * The thickness of this bed I 
had no means of ascertaining, but the specimens are so plentiful, where 
they have been denuded of the superposing strata that they may be ga- 
thered up in handfuls, in the manner of earth ; a few corals are associat- 
ed with them, great niumbers of the so-called serpula recta f of 
Kutch ( which also abound in Sindh and on the mainland of Arabia op- 
posite Maseera ) crabs, and the remains of EcMnoderma, among 
which the most striking are those of a galerite^ measuring 5| inches high 
and in anteroposterior diameter at base. 

The next place on the S.E. coast of Arabia where I have observed 
the remains of Eoraminifera to any extent, is in the compact wliite 
limestone above the town of Morbat in 54® 49" E. Long, (about 
miles to the S.W. of Maseera), where the summit of the scarped land, 
which looks towards the sea, is between 4 and 5 thousand feet in 
height. Here, some way down from the top, but still in the upper part 
of the series, orhitolites and fascicolites form a good portion of the 
rock. The orhitolite is papyraceous and similar to that found equally 
abundant in the Hala Mountains of Sindh, and the fascicolite Is similar 
to the species of that fossil which abounds about the town of Tatta in 
the same country. They are also accompanied as in the Hala Range 
by a plentiful admixture of shells, corals and other fossils. 

I wish particular! V to direct attention to this orbitoliie and fascia 
eolite^ because varieties of these two fossils occur together in great 

" Grant's Oeol. of Ciiteli Geol Trans. 4to. VoL v.parl Snd. PI. xxiv, figs. 13 and 14. 
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.. niinibers, botli in ' Sinclli and Arabia>: and are „ probably therefore charac- 
teristic of the same formation. 

The. orMioiiie, however, of Arabia now' 'under consideration is com- 
posed of cells just half the diameter (. vi3/i~970th of an inch) <.f those 
of the 'Sindh variety, although it exceeds it a little in the diameter of its 
disk ; and the 'associated with it, is not elliptical ( F. eillptlca 

Parkinson) as it is in the Hala Mountains, but . spheroidal, similar to the 
one whicli abounds in the neighbourhood ofTatta. 

. The following is a description of the Arabian orhitolUei 
'-Flat, orbicular, doubly concave proscatiisg elevated eoaceatric liaoson its smfiieo; for- 
med of layers of cells disposed in .concentnc circles. ■ Ce'Ils I — SlOtln ofairinchiii dia- 
meter. A^-erag'ft slxe about 1 incii in horizontal,, and 1 - i 5 th of an inci] at 5lie eircnmlercneo 
in vertical, diameter. 

In the Sindh species, the cells which are i-4P5th of an inch in diame- 
ter, commence in ellipses f of one or two tiers deep, around a non-cellular 
confused centre, and afterwards become circularly disposed and six onnore 
tiers deep. A vertical section presents a qtuncuncia! arrangoutent of 
these cells. ( Plate viii. fig. L b. ). I could not from their minuteness 
detect how they commenced in the Arabian species, or how main- rows 
deep they were at the thickest part of its- circumference. The fascU 
collie associated with the orhitolite of Arabia is not cylindrical such as 
that characterizing the hills about Hydrabad in Sindh, t — that figured in 
Grant’s Geology of Kutch, ( F, elliptica of Parkinson) § and that associ- 
ated with the orhitoUte of the Plala Mountains ; but more spheroidal, 
similar to that abounding about Tatta ( the “ Toomra ) used for neck- 
laces ( Plate viii. fig- 2. ). 

Passing still further to the south westward along this coa.st, we find at 
Has Fartak, about 150 miles from Morbat, a pinkish blue limestone 
rock, occupying or rather cropping out from the base of this promontory ^ 
composed, with the exception of a small ciduris here and there, entirely 
of the remains of Foraminiferaf in tiie form of small orhHoUtes^ aver- 
aging I -6th of an inch in diameter ; in size and appearance similar to 
the small nummulites of the nummulitic rock of Egypt, but convex on 
one side to a point and concave on the other, thinning off towards the 
circumference, and without any indication of their cells externally, but 
with concentric lines on the convex side like those on the orhikdite^ 

& Op. elloc. cit. PL xiiv. fig. n. ■ 
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jEst raentioTied. This foi%iminifeims:./:dep03it5' :S far as can be seen, 
measures 100 feet in thickness, but is concealed in its extent downwards 
by its descent into the sea. It is probably 'the lowest ; since the charac™ 
ter of the limestone on this coast is to pass from the purest and whitest 
kinds superiorly into less pure, marly and yariegated deposits inferiorly; 
and thence into si!icO“Cak^ strata which terminate in pure micaceous 
sandstone. Bo that the pinkish blue limestone of Has Fartack is pro- 
bably among the variegated strata of the series, and therefore the last of 
llie foraminifeiws deposits downwards.. . . 

Thus brieiy given are the evidences of foraminiferoiis deposits on 
the south«east coast of Arabia. My observations on them extend much 
forther but what has been stated is enough for our present purpose, the 
rest must remain for a future occasion. 

Let us now pass on to Sindh ; — Here the same species of Fotami-^ 
mfera met wdfch on the B.E. coast of Arabia are equally abundant. 
The fmeicolites elUptwa characterizes the limestone hills about Hydra- 
bad, the spheroidal species the limestone about Tatta. OrUtolites asso- 
ciated with fascieoUtes abound together in the Hak Range ; and through 
the kindness of Dr. Alaleolmson I have received specimens of several 
mimmulites, which form whole hills in the neighbourhood of Biikkur, and 
which are at the same time identical wuth all the species found in Kutch, 
those of the S,E. coast of Arabia, and those of Egypt. Among the mass 
of rolled pebbles found between Kurracliee and Gliara, are in all probabi- 
lity specimens of all the foraminiferous or nummulitie deposits in Sindh ; 
for these pebbles must have come from the Lukki and Hala Mountains 
wmere the limestone series of Sindh may be expected to exist in its full 
development. 

For the foraminiferous or nummulitie deposits of Kutch I must re- 
fer the reader to Col. Grant’s Geology of that country already cited. He 
will there find the nummulitie ground laid down, and many of the niim- 
mulites named, hgured, and faithfully described. ^ 

I have now to return to the Miliolite of Southern Arabia, as it exists 
at Poorbandar in Khattyawar ; and here I regret to state, that I have not 
yet been able to visit it, to ascertain what strata it superposes, or if by 
any, it be superposed ; since such an examination would furnish me with 

* This paper so accords with what I have seen on the S. E. coast of Arabia and iu 
Sliidii, that I feel assuratl it must be most accurate in its details t'md will prove an invriu- 
able kew to the g'eology of these coiuitries. 
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a key .to: the:' relativ^e .position of this formatio.ii in the soiitlierii part of 
the Besert of Akliaf?,. where 'descending into the sea I liacl no, opportunity 
of ascertaiiiiBf its extent downwards, and being coYered with. loose sand 
above, .had no, chance of arriving at any satisfactory concliision as to 
its termination in that direction. .■ 

The Poorbandar limestone derives its specific denomiiiatioil from, the, 
,|)lace near which it is quarried in, Khattyawar,. and is imported at Born* 
bay in ,the shape of blocks and lags for biiikling purposes* . It is , of a 
brownish white color, uniform in - structure, granular, and co-in posed of 
oolitic particles of calcareous sand united together into a firm conipacfc 
rock. This granular structure first attracted my attention, and know* 
iog from the discoveries of Ehrenbergh, that most of the cretaceous 
deposits were almost entirely composed of the remains of microscopic 
Forammifera, and that Dr. Mantell in testing the truth of Ehrenberglf s 
observations in examining the chalk and Hint of the S.E. of England’' 
had not only confirmed his statements, but had moreover found that the 
softer and more perishable parts of the bodies of these animals had also 
become mineralized ; * I thought it probable that this deposit also might 
be composed of the remains of them, and that certain yellow specks 
which it contained might be the mineral which Dr. ilantell had des- 
cribed, as supplying easts or fac-similes of their bodies. To ascertain 
this, a portion of it was reduced to coarse powder, and the yellow par- 
ticles having been liberated from their connexion w’ith the carbonate of 
lime by an acid solvent, they were found to be what I had expected from 
Dr. MantelFs observations, viz. the casts of the interior of microscopic 
fovaminiferous shells, f of the most exquisite beaut}^ in their forms and 
symmetrical development ; and the more highly they were magnified, the 
more minutely could be distinguished the innermost recesses of the 
cells or chambers they represented. The larger of these casts seldom 
approach to or exceed the 25th part of an inch, so that their forms, in 
detail, are entirely invisible to the unassisted eye ; occasionally the 
figures of the fossilized shells which enclose them can be partially seen, 
but this is seldom the case, they having become transformed by partial 
dissolution and recrystallization into the oolitic grains of which the rock 
is composed. 


* I? or this mineral Dr. Msputteli' has proposed the imme of Phil, Trans, for 

part iv. p, .^05, 
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Having tlius discovered that the Poorbajidar limestone was almost 
entirely composed of the remains of , a variety of Forammifera ; I 
subjected from time to time portions of it to the analysis I have men- 
tiotieclj and at the Society’s Meeting held on the 6th June 1848 had the 
honor to shew to the Members then present several drawings of the 
genera I had recognized, and to exhibit under the microscope at the same 
time some of the most perfect and beautiful of the casts I had obtained. 
One of them, belonging to the genus Nbdosarza 9 (D’Orb.) probably 
nearly allied to iVI (D’Orb.) * is figured in Plate ix fig, i. 

Since examining the Poorbandar stone, I have received D’Orbiginy’s 
beautiful work, entitled Foraminifej^es du basin Tertimre de Vienne^ 
and from what I have seen therein, think, that with its plates it would 
almost be as good a hand-book for the fromer as for the latter ; it being 
understood, however, that where you have the shells or tests themselves 
in the tertiary deposits of the Basin of Vienna, the casts only appear 
in the Poorbander limestone of Khattyawar. 

The fossilized Foraminifera in the Poorbandar limestone, although 
occasionally reaching the 25th, do not average more than the i 00th part, 
of an inch in diameter, so that more than a million of them may be 
computed to exist in a cubic inch of this stone. 

They may be separated into two divisions, those in which the cells 
are large, the regularity of their arrangement visible, and their bond of 
union consisting of a single constricted portion between each, -—and those 
in which the cells are minute (Plate ix fig, l, ), not averraging more than 
the 900th part of an inch in diameter, the regularity of their arrangement 
not distinctly seen and their bond of union consisting of many thread- 
like filaments. The latter division appears to belong to D’Oi'bigin^’s 
order Stichostegfcif — to Ehrenbergh’s Polysomatia^ — and should, I think, 
be classed with OrhitoUtes from the smallness of the cellSi their want of 
spiral arrangement^ ^ and the appearance in the centre or at one end of 
having once been attached to a foreign body. 

Chemical Analysis of the Poorbandar Limestone* — To ascertain the 
mineral composition of the amber colored particles or casts, after having 
found that it was carbonate of line with which they were surrounded, I 
placed them for a few moments in the reducing fiame of a blowpipe, and 

* Foraminif. fossilcs de Vienne Tab. 1 Fig. 32-133 
Sec these striking characteristics of this division of Foraminifera comi>ared with the 
nautiloid forms,— Plates viii and ix %s. i, i. ' . 
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observed tbat on subsequently exposing tbam to tbe influence .of a: magnet^ 
they, '.were all , attracted by it.' ■ Hence in a roogli way this roelv may be 
said, to be composed of carbonate of lime and, oxide; of, iron, . I was led 
to. tliink ■ tliat the amber colored particles were. oxide, of iroBj. from their 
color? and their analogous position to the masses of J)rotm kmmtitiie which 
■ are frequently found' in - the interior .of fossilized gasteropodoiis shells-. 
This is .often met with in the limestone about Hydrabad !»■ Sindh? and 
iBiich brown. Ii®.matite is there loosely spread over the the surface of the 
liillSj which originaliy came from .this source, I. would here also add ai> 
other observation whichisj tliat-accamulations of black iron sand ' 'attracted 
by ■ the magnet appear, here and there on the'' beach or in the.iaiidwash; 
where the surf breaks upon the Jlf the Desert of Akhaf? each 
particle of which .might '■'have, come from the centre of a foraminiferoiis 
shel!. ' Dr, Makoimson has done me the favor to send me a specimen 
of the ' same, kind of sand .from Sindh. May not ' this sand-' also ■ have had' 
a similar origin? ' and may not the 3IUiolite of Arabia be also found in 
Sindh ? 

Finally? — we see the vast . area over which the fossilized remains of 
Fommimfei^a are spread in the countries mentioned. We may extend 
.them in their largest froms. and, in. their grandest deposits from 'the 
Pyrenees probably to the foot of the Hi Himalayas ; it is not known' 
how much of the Atlas Mountains may be composed of them or how 
far their beds may extend into the, Desert of Sahara.' . The o.Mer 
tertiary formations and the Chalk of Europe abound in their micros- 
copic forms? and in short the whole of the calcareous strata? compara- 
tively speaking? between the points I have mentioned? over which once 
extended the great sea in which they were deposited? appear to be chiefly 
composed of their remains. 

Lamarck observes after his description of 3IiUokt a genus of Fora^^ 
mini/era, and the same applies to the whole order 

The shells of Bliliola are the most shigalar in their form and per- 
haps the most interesting to consider? on account of their multiplicity in 
nature and the influence they have upon the size of the masses which are- 
on the surface of the globe, and which foi*m its crust. Their smallness 
renders these bodies contemptible to oui' eyes? in fact we can hardly dis- 
tinguish them ; but one ceases to think thus? wdien one considers that it 
is with the smallest objects that nature everywhere produces the most 
imposing and remarkable phen'oinena. Now? it is here again that we 
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liaveone of tbe numerous instances wMch attest that in her produciion 
of living bodies^ all ■ that nature -appears to lose on one side in' volume 
she regains on the other in number of individuals^ which she multiplies 
to infinity 'and .with' .admirable promptitude. Truly -do the remains of 
these little living bodies of the animal kingdom exert a greater infiuence 
over the state of the masses which compose the surface of our globe 
than those of the great animals^ as the Elephants, the Hippopotamus 
the Whales, and the Cachalots, &c. which, although constituting the most 
considerable masses, are infinitely less multiplied in nature 

EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

pjlate vm. 

Fig'. 1 . Disk of Orhitoiite from tlie Hala Momilaiiis near the river Burau, Sindh,— natural' 
size. 

a. Disposition of cells around the centre, magnified^ 

b. do. do. on the surface, do. 

€. do. do. in a vertical section, do. 

Fig. 2. of Tatta, — nauiral size; 

a. Vertical section, magnified. 

b. i-Iorizontal do. do. 

Plate IX. 

Fig. 2. Figure of the cast of a foraminiferous shell from the Foorbandar limestone of 
Kiiattyawar, magnified 5 length about 1— 20th of an incli. (Den. Nodosaria f 
d'Drbigny). 
a. Apex, magnified. 

. If. Base, d'o.^ ■ 

c. Horizoiilai section, magnified. 


iliiT. XIII. — Exlracfs from the Proceedings of the Sockif. 

Thursday the 9tli December, 1847. 

Membeks Elected. 

The Honijle Sir William Yardley, Kt. ; J. G. Lumsden, Esq. anJ 

Dr. W. Arbiiekle. 

Donations for the Library. 

Numbers 1, 2 & 8 of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
Eastern Asiad* Presented by the Editors. ,, 
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OBTCmAL COMMU'NICSATIOHS. . 

Bolanical drawings of the Gogul tree of Sindh (BaIsmmde7idrou 
Boxburghii .Arn.) and a closely allied species ( Balmmodemlrou pithe-^ 
J. E. S.) both executed under the sLiperioteiidence of Dr.' Stocks^ 
Vaccinator , in Sindh. ■ Presented by Dr. Stocks to, accompany his de- 
scriptions of these trees.'^' 

Thursday the 13th of Janiiuarjj lS48t ■ ' 

AIeMBERS EtEC'TlD. 

Cursefcjee Jamsetjee, Esq. and' 11., E. Goldsinkl, Esq. ' 

Donations for the Library, 

1st, Journal of the American Oriental Society^ No. 1. VoL J|L 
Presented by that Society. 

2od. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Alorgenlaiidischeii 'Gesellschaft ' 
Heft, n. Presented by that Society. 

3rd. Nos, 4 &. 5 of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago. Pre* 
sen ted by the Editors. 

Presents for the AIuseum. 

A collection of Fossils from the Green-Sand, Chalk, Red-Sandstmie, 
Lias and Bovey Coal Formations of Devonshire. Also a collection of 
Shells from the South Pacific Ocean, and specimens of Lava from the 
Marquesas Islands. Presented by H. B. E. Frere, Esq. 

The Secretary reported that the appointment of a successor to the 
late Librarian referred to the Committee of Alanagement for decision 
had been considered, and that the Committee had resolved to retain 
Mr. Mendoza to perform the duties of that office at the salary before 
stated*. ■ 

Thursday the 18th of February, 1848. 

Donations \-'FOR' : THE^LlBEABY* 

1st. Meteorological Observations made at the IL E. C. Magnetical 
Observatory at Madras. ■ Presented by Government. 

* This commiUHcaiioii was 'published ,m the Iasi No. of ilm Society's Journal - 
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2iid« , All , Essay oil :Feraale Infaatieide' with a translatioii' 
jeratliee, by Bhawoo Ba}^^ Ditto., 

3rd. Transactions of the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay 
No.' Ditto.' ■ 

4tli. General Observations on the Provinces annexed to the Russian 
Empire under the denomination of the Territory of Armenia ; translat- 
ed from the French with notes by Samuel Marcar, Esq. Presented by 
the A uthor. ■ 

5th. Bibliographia Armeniaca ; by Samuel Marcarj Esq. Present- 
.ed by the Author. 

6th, Journal of the Indian ArchipelagOj No. VL, and Supplement 
to No. -. Presented by the Editors. ■ 

7th. A Chinese work in 6 Volumes. Presented by Captain C. W. 
Montriou,, L N. 

Respecting the Malcolrnson Testimonial it was reported that a Meeting 
of the Committee of Bfanagement had been called on Monday last to 
carry into effect the Society’s resolutions of the 29th Nov. last, but 
sufficient Members not having been present to form a quorum, no 
business was transacted. 

JResolved. — That the subject be brought forward at the next Meet- 
ing of the Society with the following proposition by Dr. Stevenson, viz , — 

That the medals when struck be annually awarded as prizes for the 
best Essays on subjects of Natural History, Chemistry, or some other 
kindred sciences. 

The subscriptions for a testimonial to the memory of the late Major 
General Vans Kennedy having been stated to amount to a sum much 
beyond that which would be required to carry out the first resolution 
of the Society, viz. — That “ of erecting a suitable monument over his 
;:rem,ains,’: '' It'-' was 'resolved 

Thai as more than a year had elapsed since General Kennedy's deatli 
iiad taken place, the Secretary be authorized to expend a sum not exceed- 
ing Rs. 600 for carrying into effect this resolution. 
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Thursday the 9tli Blarch 1848.;'. 

Donation-s. FOE THE Library. 

1st.. leones Plantarum Indiss OnentaliSj by . Dr., Wight, Part Ist, 
?ol. I Presented by Government 

2iu!. Blaniial of Blateria ' Bledica, by J. F. Pi>oyIe, M. D., &c.[ 
Clinical Illustrations of the Diseases of India, by W. Geddes, M. D.^ 
&c. and Cheliu’s System of Surgery translated from the Gerinan by J, 
:F, .South, Esq. ■ Presented by the Bfedieal Board of Bombay. , 

8rd. ■ , La Ehetorique des Nations Blussiilmanes d’apres le traite 
Persan intitule Hadayi'c uUBalagat, par M* Garcin de .Tassj, 4nie Ex- 
trait. Presented by the Author. 

4t.h. Journal of the Indian ■ Archipelago, No. ' I, 'VoL II, January, 
1848. " Presented by the Editors. 

5th. Blemoirs of the Royal Astronomical, Society, VoL XIV, Pre- 
sented by Government. 

6ih. Proceeding's of the Royal Astronomical Society Nos, 1 to 17, 
¥ol. Vn, 1847. Presented by Government 

7th. Nos, 1 — 4 of the Bulletin et Annales de Academie D^ Arc* 
.I'seologie de Belgique. Presented by that Academy, 

Presents for- the BIuseem". 

1st Polished Pebbles of Nunimulitie Limestone from Lower Sindh. 
Presented by Blaj or iiugbes. 

ORIGINAL' Communication. 

A descriptive account of the Fresh Water Sponges in the island of 
Bombay with observations on their Structure and Development. Genus 
( -Spongilla ). By. li. J. „'C,arter 5 . Esq.,, Assistant Surgeon, Bombay 
Establishment.*^ 

The means of carrying into effect the Resolutions passed by the So- 
metj at its Aaoiversarj Meeting respecting the MaicoMmw^TesMmamaf'' 
and the Rev. Dr. Stevenson*s addition, That the medals when struck 
be annually awarded as prizes fo'r the best Essays on subjects of Natural 
History, Chemistry or some other kindred Sciences,” were considered 
by the Meeting, and after a short discussion Dr. Stevenson withdrew 


■'v'See Art,, ji. «f tiiis-Kof 
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bis propositions and J. Smith, Esq,, seconded by Professor Harkiiess, 
proposed for consideration at the next Meeting of the Society 

That the sura subscribed to the Makolmson Medal Fund, being 
Mdequate to, carry out the object of the Society bi/ the means originail^ 
proposed, ■ be laid out in the purchase of Standard Works, with a view of 
perpetuating the name of Dr.' Malcolmson in connection with the Society, 
and of promoting among its members the study of those branches " of 
Waiurai Jlisiorp to which Dr. Malcolmson had more particularly direct- 
ed li is attention, and that these books be neatly and uniformly bound, 
marked with a suitable inscription and placed in a press or shelf in the 
Museum, set apart for that purpose, and henceforth to be designated and 
known as the Malcolmson Collection.” 

With reference to M, H. B. Kmnig’s letter to the Rev* Dr. 
Wilson’s address, dated January 9th 1848, which states that a short time 
since Mr. Koenig forwarded through C. J. Stewart, London, a present 
of 10 volumes to Dr. Wilson and the Society; and that if convenient, he 
would be obliged to the Society to favor him with 25 copies of each No. 
of its Journal as it is published, that its contents might be made known 
in Germany ; also that in return, he would send the price of the Journals 
in cash or in books as the Society might wish. It was resolved that 
Mr. Koenig’s request be complied with and his offer accepted, and that 
25 copies of the present No,, viz. XI, of the Society’s Journal be for- 
warded to his address with a letter intimating that as many copies of 
each of the Nos. already published are procurable, if he requires them. 

An abstract of the correspondence between the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors and the Supreme Government of India, respecting the pre- 
liminary arrangements that should be instituted for conducting the Anti- 
quarian researches contemplated by the Hon’ble Court, within the ter- 
ritories of the Bombay Government, w^as read to the meeting ; and copies 
of the Hon^ble Court’s despatch laid before it, with a letter from J* G. 
Lurosden, Esq. Secretary to Government, requesting the Society to favor 
the Government with its opinion on the subject. 

Resolved^ That the whole of the correspondence be printed, and a 
copy sent to each member of the Committee, and that the Committee after 
having given the subject its mature consideration, be requested to sub- 
mit a proposition in , answer to Government at next meeting of the 
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The Secretury aoBoimced’ that.'No. • XI. o,f ihe .:Socletj's' Joiii*aal 1 
been printed^ and; was,, .now 'ready for' distrihiition:.:^ \ 


Thursday the 13th of Aprils 1,848. 

Members Elected. 

The Eefd. D, O.' Allen, .and Yenaick Ouogadur SIiasteej.Esciv 
D0NAT.10KS FOE THE Library. ■ 

■ Ist ■ Dr*. Griffith's Pn¥ate Journals, and T.ra?els in India., and the 
neighbouii&g.comitries. Presented by Gorerameiit 

.Snd. -Posthumous Papers, Botanical entitled. .Notuke ,ad Plantas 
Asi'aticas. , Ditto. 

3rd. , Botanical plates, entitled leones Piant'arum Asiatiearu,rn,. Di'tto.,' 

4th. Madras ilstronomica! Obserfatioas. By T. G. Taylor," Esq. ^ 
Fv R. S. Presented by the Madras Gorernment. 

5th. ,. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern As.ia, February: 
1848, No. il. ¥oL 1 L Presented by the Editors. 

6th. Jardine and Selby’s Ornithological Illustrations, Yol. lY. 
Presented by Commander Montriou. 

..Presents. 'foe the MtrsE.ttM. 

1st.' '.' ' of 3£os€7iusJmanw^^ the island of Jas^a. Present-' 

ed '-by Captain' Beyts. 

2ad. Tw'o Specimens of Linmlus keterodaciyhis from the China 
,Sea. '■ Presented by' Mr. A. Viegas. '' 

3rd. Specimens of Yolcanic Ro.cks from Aden. Presentee! by 
.LieuL;.^Hellard I.-' N.-'','.’ ^ 

.Original; 

The Story of Tukarama. From the MaratM-Prakrit. With an 
Introduction^ by the Rev. J, Murray Mitchell. Communicated by 
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The proposition for employing the money subscribed for the 
eohnson Testimonial in the purchase of Standard Works on those 
branches of Natural History to which the late Dr. Malcolmson had 
more particularly directed his attention, and that such works should be 
placed by themseU’es in the Museum and designated the 3Ia!eolmson 
Coliectio'B was submitted, and received the nnaylmous approval of the 
meeting ; but before being finally adopted by the Society, it was deemed 
ad^dsabie that it should be circulated as strongly recommended by the 
meeting, for the sanction of Subscribers now residing in the Island of 
,'Bombay. ' ■ ' . . '■ 

The Secreiary reported that in accordance with a re:?oliri:ion passed 
at the last meeting, the correspondence of the Hon’ble the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company v/Ith the Governor General of India, 
respecting preliminary arrangements for conducting Antiquarian re-* 
searches in India, submitted for the opinion of the Society by the Flon’ble 
the Governor in Council of Bombay wdth reference to the Monuments 
and Cave-Temples of antiquity within the territories under the Bombay 
Government, had been printed and issued to the CommiUeB of Man^ 
ngement and that a meeting of the Committee had been convened for 
the purpose of suggesting a reply to Goveniraent on the subject, but as 
there were not members enough present to form a quorum for tran- 
sacting business, a letter to Government had been drafted on the sug- 
gestions of those who had assembled which was now submitted for the 
approval of the meeting. This letter with a few alterations was adopt- 
ed. It recommended that authentic information as to the number and 
situation of all the Monuments and Cave-Temples of Antiquity in the 
territories under the Government of Bombay should be obtained — the 
means by v/hich this information should be obtained — the willingness of 
the Society to form a Commission out of their own members to receive 
and arrange such information, and finally to place it in the hands of 
the Government for the guidance of one or more persons whom the 
Government might deem best fitted to undertake the preliminaiy enqui- 
ries contemplated by the Hon’ble Court—lastly, the desirableness of 
.commencing these inquiries as early as possible. 



ISQ. . Ext f acts- frmn the Proceedings of, the Society. ' , [Ian. 

. Thursday? the Ilth of May? 1'848. 

Members Elected. 

e. hf. BarrisoQ, Esq., C. S., Commander Kempthorne, L N., Professor 
i. Patton, E. L, and John Henry Kays, Esq. 

Donations for ■ the Library.' 

^ ..1st. Copy of a report on . the Survey and Assessment of the Bun- 
kapoor Talooka of the Dharwar Zillah, by 'Capt. Wingate, .Superinten- 
dent in the Southern Maratha Country. Presented by ■ Govenimeiit. 

2nd, .' Two copies of reports of . cases tre.ated in,. the Calcutta Mes- 
meric Hospital. PreseBted by ditto,. 

3rd, The Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, No. 
11, Vol IL, March 1848. Presented by the Editors, 

Presents for the Museum. 

ist. Specimens of compact Gypsum and Serpentine from the neigh- 

bourhood of Candahar. Presented by Di% Malcolmson. 

2od, Nineteen silver and six copper coins. Presented by Dr, B. 
White, through Br. Morehead,. 

These coins were examined by the Revd. Dr. Stevenson, who states 
that two of the sliver ones are Baetrian coins of Menander, bearing a 
Greek legend, with corresponding Pahllvi letters on the obverse, the 
same as those described in VoL lY. of the Bengal xisiatic Society's 
Journal, and figured in plate XXVI. of that volume. The rest, vi 2 :, 
17, belong to the Indian Dynasty, called by Prinsep the Royal Satraps 
of Saurarashtrai they have all the Chatya or Buddhist emblem, and 
are the same in every respect as those found at Juneer, and described 
in the last No. of the Society's Journal. Of the six copper coins, four 
are PmtMan^ and have a Zoroastrian Priest on one side, throwing an 
oblation into a sacred fire, &c.,' and a warrior Prince on the other; there 
are rudiments of letters, but nothing can be made out of them. The 
remaining two are doubtful; the figure on one side has a trident by it. 
To class the latter, books are required which are not In the Sociely*s 
library. 

3rd. , A Copper^plate Grants supposed to have been found in the 
vicinity of IJjein. Presented by .Colonel Sandys, through the Lord 
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Bishop of Bombay. The character is in Sanskrit, and it appears to 
have been gn^n by Vneyultudeva, a petty Chief on the banks of the 
Nurbudda and a dependant of A-juy-npaldeva on the 13th day of the 
bright half of Kartick, in the year 1231, ( A. D. 1174 ), to record that 
a village named Alluveegamh was granted on the 12th of the bright 
half of Kartkk in the same year, on the occasion of performing the 
ceremony of Oodyapun, ( consequent on the fast observed by TWa/. 
Warn on the 11th of the bright half of Eartich ) for the purpose of 
' feeding fifty Bralimins ■ 

Original Communications. 

On Forammifera, their organization and the existence of their 

fossilized remains on the S. E. Coast of Arabia, in Sindh, Kutch, and in 
Lhattyawar, by H. J. Carter, Esq. Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Esta- 
blishment. Communicated by the Author/-^ 

Bates of the Ancients.-Hu Buist stated that on consulting Rees’s 
Cyclopedia he found that the author of the article on the" subject of 
Bows of the Ancients, had observed that the Scythian Bow by ancient 
authors had been compared to the Greek Sigma. The writer of the 
article mentions that the Signui alluded to must be that of the ancient 
form of the letter which resembles our C. This Dr. Buist conceived 
,to be a mistake and that the Sigma intended was the common Greek 2, 
the form of which the Lahore bows ( exhibited by Dr. Buist) so nearly 
resembled, and therefore, that the Scythian bow must, like the Indian 
bows, have been made, not of one but of several pieces of wood. 

A letter from Government was read thanking the Society for its 
suggestions respecting the inquiries which should be made previous to 
commencing the Antiquarian Researches on this side of India, contem- 
plated by the Hon’ble the Court of Directors ; also intimating that they 
w'ould be recommended for the sanction of the Supreme Government 
of India, v^ - • , y - 1 v; 

A letter from the Viseonte de Kerckhove, President of the Academy 
of Archeology of Belgium, dated Antwerp, 29th April 1847, expressive 
of the desire of that Academy to become more intimately connected with 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and proposing that the 
names of three members of the latter should be forwarded to him for ad- 
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mission into .tie Belgian Academy, also in refern, thafcll. Felix Bogaerts, 
Professor of History,. &c. 'fee. Bcc., and bis: .son, ,M. Eugene de Kerck* 
hove, Doctor of Law, . &c. .&c. should be pro.pGsed as members of 
the Bombay Asiatic Society, ' and that official iatimation should be given 
to him of his own election, which he had been informed had taken place 
some months since. , ■ . 

■, , The Secretary reported that the proposition respecting the Malcolm- 
•son Testimonial, approved of at- the last meeting, had been circulated to 
the ' Subscribers present in Bombay, and that having received their sane- 
tion,’" it only remained to be., adopted by the Society ;■ also that he would 
. recommend that, as the sura subseribed .was smalV vb.^Es. 966.10-4:5 
the Society of itself should, out of respect for the memory of their late 
Secretary, contribute to the testimonial by increasing the sum to Rs. 
iOOO, and by binding the books purchased with it. The proposition was 
adopted, and the Secretary s recommendation sanctioned. 

On the motion of Col. Jervis, Vice’- President^ seconded by the 
Secretmy^^ it was resolved that a deputation, consisting of the President^ 
Viee-Pi'esidentSf and Secretary, should wait upon the Right Honorable 
the Governor, Lord Viscount Falkland, for the purpose of soliciting his 
Lordship to become Patron of the Society. 

With reference to the propositions contained in the Visconte de 
Kerckhove^s letter, it w'as resolved, that a ballot should be held for the 
•gentlemen therein mentioned at the next meeting, and that the three* 
members of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society who were 
to be admitted into the Belgian Academy of Archseology in retura, should 
also then be chosen. 


.Thursday, the Sfeh-of June,' 1848. 

. ' ■ Membe-rs ■ '' 

Captain E. Baynes, and Captain P. T. French. 

- MM. le Visconte de llerckhove, Eugene de Kerckliove, and Felk^ 
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ist. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, from 
July 1847 to March IB 485 and a copy of the Supplement for December 
1847. Presented by Government. 

2nd. Copy of a Report, by Lieutenant Keatinge, of a passage made 
by him down the Nurbudda River from the Falls ofDhareeto Mimdley- 
sir ; and of a passage from Mundleysir to Broach, by Lieutenant 
Evans. Presented by Government. 

Presents for the Museum. 

Two portions of an sent to the Georgraphical Society by 

Captain Gv Wingate, were placed on the table by Dr. Baist, Secretary 
of the Geographical Society, who stated that as Captain Wingate had 
not yet intimated his wish respecting their ultimte destination, the Geo- 
graphical Society, though desirous of presenting them to the Asiatic So- 
ciety’s Museum, could only do so for the present conditionally. Capt. 
Wingate^s account of this body will be found in the proceedings of a 
meeting of the Bombay Geographical Society, held on the 8th inst. 

Original Communication. 

On the Composition of the Foorbandar Limestone of Khattyawar, 
by H. J. Carter, Esep, Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Establishment. 
Communicated by the Author.^ 

Ill answer to the letter from Government, No. 1895, dated 27th ult. 
calling the Society’s attention to Mr. Secretary Pringle^s letter, No. 3698 
dated 23rd November 1846, respecting statistical information required 
by the Hon’ble Court of Directoiis,*— the Secretary was requested to 
state what had been done by the Society in August last, in endeavouring 
to take a Census of the Island of Bombay ; also the Society’s willingness 
to resume the subject, under the concurrence and support of Government. 

With reference to the intimation given in Dr. Stevenson’s letter, that 
a Member of the house of Forbes and Co. had informed him that the 
friends of the late Dr. Malcolmson in England had expressed a desire 
to unite with the Society in subscribing the sum of Rs. 1500 for carrying 

* See Art. XlI.of this Ko* 
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.iiito'efect the. intention .of/having;., a ' Maieoimsofi Medalyfor annual 
distribution,— it, ''was proposed by- Dr. Wilson, seconded ...by CoL,, Jerfis.,^ 
tliat in ..Teply,-— the, Societj*s ' resolution with regard 
son Tesimofiiah 'as .passed at' its., last meeting, ' be .made: -know.n-',':'. to-' 
file house' of Forbes ' and Co., with 'the ■ circumstances wbicb .mduced 
the Society to depart from , its original intention of having a Medal, 
and ■ its bope that the' friends of the late Dr. Blalcolmsom, -in England 
would still contribute the - su'm, proposed,, to enable the Society to carry 
:o,nt'' in6re effectually that plan, which' .bad finally been, determined on 
■as.- the best to 'perpetuate the memory of 'its late. Secretary in connexion 
.wi-tb-the Society. 

It was reported that, the deputation appointed at the last meeting 
had waited upon Lord Falkland, and that his Lordship had been pleased 
to express himself willing to become Patron of the Society, and to afford 
it any assistance ‘in his power. 

Ancient Coins, Dr. Wilson intimated that Captain Christopher, 
I. N., had resolved to present the Society with a collection of ancient 
coins, made by him during bis late voyages on the Indus ; that he had 
put them into bis bands for arrangement and iniistration ; and that they 
would be laid before the next meeting, with a few notes, in which also 
the Parthian Coin exhibited by Dr. Baist at the last meeting, and others 
of the same dynasty, procured at Bombay, would be noticed.’-^ 

Gppsum. Dr. Buist exhibited a portion of Gypsum which had beeif 
roasted, powdered, and cast, and after having been exposed to the rain, 
bad presented an appearance of returning to a crystalline form. 


Thursday, the 13th of July, IS48* 

'Members. Electejd.": 

Captain C. Whitelock, Dr. J. H.'.' Wilmot, and the Eev. L Glasgow. 

:- D0-N.'A1:*I0M-S .-EOB' ■.THE':'LlB:R'A.E.ir. ' 

, L . « A., Catechism on the Currency,^' by T. P. Thompson. Pre-v 
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2. Journal of the Indian Archipelago, and Eastern Asia j No. IV, 
FoL IL for April 1848. ' ■ Presented by Government. .. 

S. Twenty-foiir volumes ':of works' in Gernian, ''Sanskritj ,. Arabic, 
and Latin. Presented by Mr. E(]enig, of Bonn. ' 

OEiGiNiiL Communications. 

L A transcript in Balbodh of fac-similes of two copper tablets iband 
io the city of Oojein, with an English version. Communicated by Govern- 
ment. Fac-similes of these plates were forwarded in a letter No. 1610, 
dated November 21st, 1847, to the Society's address, from R. N. C= 
Hamilton, Esq., Resident at Indore. 

2. A description, with drawings, of a new genus of plants of the 
order Anacardiese, named by the author Glycycarpus. By N, A, Dalzell, 
Esq. Communicated by the Secretary.^ 

This plant is to be found in the neighbourhood of Mahabuieshwar 
and the Goa jungles. Contrary to the family to which it belongs, the 
fruit of this genus, which, according to the author, consists of a black 
shining drupe, about the size of a french bean, appears to be not only 
harmless in its nature, but much sought after for its sweet and agreeable 
qualities. In the Goa districts it bears the name of Ansale. 

8. Dr. Wilson, on behalf of Captain Christopher. I. N., present- 
ed to the Society a collection of ancient coins made by that gentleman 
during his late voyages of research and experiment on the Indus, 
These coins had been assorted and arranged by. Dr. Wilson. A great 
number of them belong to the Bactrian and Indo-Scythiau and Kanauj 
dynasties, including one of Heliocles, one of Azes, nine of Soter Megas, 
seven of the KadpMses group, ten of the Kanerki, fourteen of the Kanauj 
or ancient Hindee series, eleven not yet identified, but of which some- 
thing may be made, and twenty one much defaced. There were also 
121, with Arabic and Persian characters, which had not yet been ex- 
amined, On the most remarkable of these coins, and the Parthian coin 
lately exhibited by Dr. Buist, and some specimens from Dr. Wilson's 
own collection, some notes were read by Dr. Wilson, which will appear 
in the next number of the Society's Journal. A continuation of his 
paper was promised, should anything of novelty or interest be discovered 
on a further study of Captain Christopher^s valuable gatherings, 
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■ Wifii better No. 2486^ dated.. 11 th July 

184:8^ and. its aecompanimeu.ts^ conveying a request to Society that 
would favor his Lordship in Council with any information' that could 
be' obtained on twenty silver' coins forwarded therewith^^ which' had been 
taken from a parcel of 397 discovered hy a . ryot on digging up the 
foundation of an old house , in the village of Stinganeshwarj in the collecto- 
rate of. Rutnagherryj specimens, of which his Lordship in Council would 
be happy to present to' the Society ; it was resolved— -that tliey should be 
submitted to , Dr. Wilson for examination, .with a request that Dr* 
Wilson , would favor the^^ Society .with 'the result of his enquines eoii« 
fjeniing'theni, at his. convenience. 


Thursday, theiO'th of August, 1848. ■ . 

Members Electejo,' 

Munmohundass Davidass, Esq., was admitted a member without 
ballot, by virtue of his belonging to the Home Society. 

Donations for the Library. 

1st. “ Indische Alterthiimskunde Von Christian Lassen. Pre- 
sented by the Author. 

2nd. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, No. 11. 
¥ol. V. for May 1848, and Supplement to No. VI. of VoL I. Presented 
by Government. 

3rd. Ditto. Nos., iV., V., VI., for 1848, and Supplement to 
No. VL, of Vol. L Presented by the Editors. 

Presents 'for the ' Museum, 

ist. A portion of black shale from the neighbourhood of the Slu- 
ices in the island of Bombay, containing the remains of a small species 
of Frog f Rana pusilluj^ so named by Professor Owen in his descrip- 
tion of this batracholite in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- 
ciety, No. IL ■ Presented by H. Coney beare, Esq. 

2nd. Specimens of several kinds of Nummulites from the neigh- 
bourhood of Shikarpoor* Presented by Dr. Malcolmson. 
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The Beeretary stated, that Dr. Malcolmson’s present of Niirnmnlites 
from the neighbourhood of Shikarpoor in Sindh was most acceptable* 
The collection although small was complete ; it contahied. perfect speci- 
mens of several kinds of both large and small Numraulites, which might 
be identified with others in the museum most common to the NiimmuH- 
tic formation of Egypt, and also with those which the Seeretary himself 
had colleGted on the south-east coast of Arabia, where, in certain lo- 
calities, a formation characterized by the same fossils in great abundance 
might be observed to exist. 

With reference to the Government letter No. 2805, dated the 8 1st 
■ultimo, conveying a request that the Society would appoint the Com- 
mission, proposed in its letter of the 15th of April last, for obtaining 
authentic information relative to the number and situation of all the 
Monuments and Cave-Temples of Antiquity in the territories under the 
Bombay Government, &C .5 as the Government of India had signified its 
entire approval of the arrangements suggested by the Society; — It was 
resolved,— -that the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Manorary President; the Rev. 
Dr. Bte^emon^ Vice- President \ C. J. Erskine, Esq. C. S* : Captain 
Lynch I. N. ; J. Harkness Esq. Principal of the Mlphinstone hi«> 
stitiition ; Venafck Gungadhur Shastree Esq. and the Secretary^ should 
be appointed for this purpose. 


Thursday, the 14th of September, 1848. 

Member Ebectei). 

H. Gibb, Esq. 

Donations for the Library. 

Ist. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, No. 
VII, Yol IL, for July 1848. Presented by the Editors, 

2 nd. Ditto, Nos. ¥ 1 , Vol. 11, 'for June 1848. Presented by Gov- 
ernment. 

Srd. Tables for determining Time to the nearest minute, applica- 
ble to the Madras and Southern parts of the Bombay Presidencies, by 
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Wiliiaai'Braiit, ' Esq.^' Assistant. Reveniie; Sun'eyo'r D. P.. We, Pre. 
seated by Ooveriiment. 

' . 4tlh Ihhfa^i Jamsheedf being a translation in ..Gujerathee of 
■a Persian Treatise entitled, Ktlmd-i-Daneslh So.rabjee .: ■.Jamsefjee, 

Jefeebiioy^, Esq. Presented by the Author. 

PeesentS' for the Museum. 

/, A. collection of Fresh -water Shells, consisting of Melania'^ Lijmnma^ 
Maetra^ and PimiorUst itova the neighbourhood' of . Sattara. Present* 

, ,ecl by IT; B.' E. Frere, Esq, C. S. 

OEromAL ■' COMMUNICATIOlSr. 

Memorandum regarding an ancient Tank near Sattara, and some 
Coins found ill its embankment, with a Plan of the Tank, and Sketches 
of the Coins, ” by H. B. E. Frere, Esq^, C. S. Communicated by the 
Author. 

Mr. Frere's communication was read. The ancient Tank wdiich 
it describes is on the made road to Poona, about nine miles from Sattara* 
It is traditionally allowed to ha^e been built in the reign of Eaja WyTat^ 
who li¥ed at Wymtylmr, about the time of Pmtdoo, and ruled that 
part of the country. Some Oowlee Eajas, who inhabited a ¥i!lage three 
or four hundred yards from Sewfchur, — an account of the remains of 
which village is contained in the communication, —are also said to have 
found and used the tank ; but that which claims most notice about it, 
and is most likely to lead to its true history, are the silver coins which 
are occasionally found about its banks after heavy rains. These are 
about of an inch in diameter, six only weighing about 24-| grains. 
They all bear traces of a perforation about the centre, and a crack ex- 
tending to the circumference, probably owing to their having been for- 
med of a piece of silver wire bent into a circle, which w?as afterwards 
flattened into a disk. One face bears a figure, much resembling the 
popular divinity or Marotee^ but apparently %vith a bird's 

head with dots over it ; the other, a curvilinear character in the form 
of a cipher. 
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Tliiirsday, the 12th October, 1648. 

; ■ Membees Elected. 

Commodore J. C. HawldnSj I, N. and J. Vaupell, Esq. 
Donations FOR THE Libeary. 

L ^‘Zoroastre — Essai Sur La Philosophie Eeligieiise de la Perse/' 
par M. Joachim Menat. Presented by the Author. 

2nd. Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. No. 
Vlf. VoL II. for July 1848. Presented by Government. 

3rd, Royal Astronomical Society’s Proceedings for February, 
March, and Aprils 1848, Yol. YIIL Presented by that Society. 

Original Communication. 

“On Marathi works composed by the Portuguese;’^ by the Rev* 
J. M. Mitchell. Communicated by the Author. ^ 


Thursday, the 23rd of November, 1848* 

Donations for the Library. 

1. Journal of the Indian Archiplago and Eastern Asia, No. VIIL 
¥ol. II for August 1848. Presented by Government. 

2. Ditto. Presented by the Editors. 

3. A copy of the Guzerathee edition of the “ Desatir.*^ By Mulla 
Kakobad bin Muncherjee. Presented by Government. 

4. leones Plantarun Indim Orientitalis, Part IL VoL IV., by Ro- 
bert Wight, Esq., M. D., F, L. S., Surgeon, Madras Establishment. 
Presented by Government. 

5. Quelques Mots a la Memoire de Son. Altesse Royale Le Grand, 
Due de Hesse Louis II, par Le Viscomte J. E. L. de Kerckhove. 
Presented by the Author. 

6. Royal Astronomical Society’s proceedings for May 12th, 1848, 
No. 7, vol. VIIL Presented by that Seciety. 



'■ : : ■ ■■ , Edraets from the Proceeimgs of ihs 'Socm^^^^ , [Jah.: 

, Presents roe the Mhseiim;; 

' 1, Specimens of Hyalma iridentata and Janthim from the Indian 
Ocean. By Captain Kempthorne, 1. H. 

2. A , coiiection of Ancient Greek and Roman Coins from Thebes, 
By ditto. 

Orioinal Communication. 

, ' Observation on- the Grammatical Stimctnre of the IndianLan- 
, gnages;’’' bj' the Eev. J, Stevenson, D. B. Communicated by the 
Authoiv^ 

The Secretary reported that in accordance with the resolution of the 
Society passed at its Monthly Meeting held on the 10th of Febmary 
last, a handsome Tomb had been erected over the remains of the late 
Major-General Vans Kennedy. It is situated in the western part of 
the burial ground of Back- Bay close to the sea-wall. 

A NNIVEESA RY ' MEETING. 

Monday, the 27th of November, 1848« 

Member Elected. 

W. Courtney, Esq, 

Donation foe the Library. 

A raised Map of the Holy Land. By the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson, 
HonoTaTy President* 

The Meeting proceeded to the election of the Committee of Mana- 
yement, the Mitsez^m Committee^ and Auditors for the ensuing jear>— » 
the President^ Vice‘-Preside7its^ and Seci'etary^ remaining' in office, 
agreeably to the rules of the Society. 

For the Committee of were elected,— Professor John 

Harkness ; C. J. Erskine, Esq.; S. S. Dickinson, Esq.; Rev* George 
Cook ; Henry Young, Esq. ; Major J. Holland ; C. Morehead; Esq., M« 
D.; Captain Lynch, L N.; William Howard, Esq. ; and John Scott, Esq, 
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For tlie ' 3£useum Committee Re?. G. Pigott ; H. ■ J.,' Carter 
Esq. ; C. J. Erskine, Esq. ; H. Coneybedre, Esq. ; Lieut. C. W, Mon* 
triou ; and W. C. ColeSj Esq., M. D. ■ 

For the Auditors , — Colonel G, Moore, and A. Spens, Esq, C. S. 
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Art. I. — Observations 071 the Grammatical Stniciure of the 
Verfiacular Languages of India. By the Rev. Dr* 
Stevenson. 

No. 2. 

The Indefinite Article. 

It has by many been taken for granted that none of the Vernacular 
languages of India have any thing corresponding to the Article, for no 
better reason apparently, than because there is no Article in the San- 
scrit. Yet in Clarkson's Gujarathi, (a.) OampbelFs Telugu, (5.) and 
Lambrick's Singhalese, (c.) Grammars; in Hunter's Hindostani, {d.) 
Molesworth’s Marathi, (e.) Candy’s English and Marathi, (/.) Earn Ko» 
mill’s Eoglisli and Bengali, (^.) Garrett’s Canarese, (h.) and Eottler's 
Tamil, (i) Dictionaries, as well as in other authorities, the numeral 
adjective corresponding to one, like the French un and the Turkish 
bi}\ is stated to have occavsionally the character and power of an 
Indefinite Article^ 

(a) p. 13. {b) p. 12. (r) p. 113. (f/) under the word (t) under 

(/) under A. (^5*) under A. {h) p.' 147. (i) Vol. 1. p, 287, 


No. a 
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Obsermtions on the Grammatical Siruciure 
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As this iadehoite use of the numerai in the Vernacular Diaiects of 
India, differs very considerably from the Indefinite Article of Euro- 
pean languages, it may be necessary to notice briefly in what the dif- 
ference consists. In European iangiiagues the Article is used to point 
out one hidividual of a species indefinitely, without any emphasis. In 
the Indian tongues there is emphasis joined to the want of definite- 
ness. To express unemphatically and indefinitely that there is one 
individual in the mind of the speaker, the Hindus use simply the Noun 
without any addition. Thus he gave me a rupee'’, is simply in 
Hindoslani, Ume mvjke rupaiya diyd 3:?% To use 

ek before nipaiya^ in this sentence would make it mean, he gave me 
one rupee.” When is used indefinitely in India, it has frequently 
the power of the English Article with the emphatic word ceriain affix- 
ed ; thus, means not a lion,” but “ a certain lion and in 

Marathi means on a certain occasion, though in this case 

the idioms of the tw^o languages nearly coalesce, and we could proper- 
ly translate the phrase by the words, once on a time,” where the 
emphasis is given by the adverb once. Another use of is to ex- 
press emphatically any one of a multitude 1 thus in Marathi, a person 
who had got some urgent business on his hands might say, 

( tfiir gadytda bolawa, call a servant,” meaning 

any one you can find. These or similar uses of the word will be 
found, according to the authorities above referred to, in the other lan- 
guages of India, though I am unable from personal experience to 
speak !nore particularly on the subject. It will be admitted that the 
French un and the German ein, used for tlie Indefinite Article, are 
nothing more than the first number in the series of numerals, modified 
and adapted to a particular purpose ; and I think the same may be 
said of the Ersglish u, which in the form . of an was anciently written 
ane, a word still used for one in the Lowland Scottish dialect. If the 
French and Spanish and Italian ?in, used as an article, be undoubtedly 
derived from the Latin unus^ we are furnished wdth an illustration of 
an important principle in such enquiries ; namely, tirat the construction 
of a language is much more stable than its Vocabulary. There is no 
article in ihe Latin language, and no such use of tmm as of tm lo these 
tongues, yet the latter is most 'Certainly derived from the former, So 
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there is no such use of in the Sanscrit as that above described, 
though the word is pure Sanscrit* This idiom, then, belongs to tlie 
Vernacular languages of India, all of which as well as that of Ceylon it 
pervades, and therefore must have belonged to an aboriginal dialect 
spoken throughout the wliole country before the language of the pop- 
ulation was ioflaenced by the Brahmanical tongue* The substitu- 
tion of ek in the Northern languages for the ondu of the Southern, 
changes merely the word without affecting the idiom* The classic word 
has found insertion into the aboriginal language in the same manner 
as many an old baronial castle still retains its mediseval configu- 
ration, though one battlement after another has had its old crumbling 
stones replaced by fresh materials ; or as in the classic land of 
Greece, or amid Egypt's massive monuments, the traveller descries 
some Turkish castle, constructed after a barbaric model, repaired with 
stones which once adorned a Parthenon or Osirian temple, and sees 
where the rough plastering has fallen off, the chaste sculpture of 
some disciple of Phidias, or the pictured hieroglyphics of Egyptian 
vkages#'''': 

The Definite Article. 

In the same manner that the word, which expresses the numeral one 
is frequently used for an Indefinite Article, there is a particular particle 
that when affixed to a word supplies the place of a Definite Article. 
As in the former case, the law^s of this article differ very considerably 
from those of the Definite Article in European languages, and to explain 
its full import is attended with a difficulty similar to that which we no- 
ticed in reference to the Indefinite Article. It at one time corresponds 
to an emphasis placed on the Personal Pronouns in the English, where 
frequently the demonstrative that inay be substituted as wuhi ehor hai, 

lie is the thief," or << that is the thief." At another time it points 
back to some one meniioiied in the preceding context, and may with 
the pronoun to which it is attached, be rendered by the same as 
wuhi sakslii he Ihje oya. The same came for the purpose of giving 
?;..eviden;ce*'^ , ;■ ' 'V; '.y ■ ^ 

This panicle in Hindustani and Bengali is f (i.) ; in Tamil, Cana* 
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rese and Teliigii it assiiraestheformof xr, (e) ; in (jojarsithi anti Mar»- 
wari (j) ; in Marjithi^, (cli). ■ ' V 

It is true that we have something of an analogical particle in the 
tpfif, of the Sanscrit, which may be osed much io the same way as the 
abovementioned particles in the vernacular tongues, and some of 
them seem easily derivable from 'this very word. But others of them 
cannot be traced back to' a Sanscrit origin, and are probably parts of 
the aboriginal Indian language, as the ^ of the GiijarMii and the 
^ of the MaratM, which have- no. connection in sense with the ^ of the 
Sanscrit* The inference.in- this case is not ho%veverso strong, and I 
would not lay so much stress on it as in the cavse of the use of ek for 
an Indefinite Article. 

'The Noun. 

In as many of ihc Vernacular languages of India as have been sub- 
jected to Grammatical analysis, it has been usual to reckon seven 
cases besides the Vocative, as is done in Sanscrit ; though it might 
har^e been as easy to make out twice seven in most of them. A 
more rational practice has, however, been adopted in reference to some 
of the languages belonging to the northern family, and the genius of 
the particular tongue under analysis observed and followed, as is al- 
ways done in respect of the Numbers, which are universally acknow- 
ledged to be but two, and of the genders, in reference to which some 
of the more northerly have only a Masculine and Feminine, as the 
l-Iindustaof, which in this particular agrees with the French; others, 
like the Giijarathi and Marathi, have three Genders, depending a good 
deal on lenniriation, as in Sanscrit and the ancient European langua- 
ges ; while the southern family with the Oriya follows the law of nature, 
as is done in the Turkish and English* 

Wiuit are called cases in the languages of antiquity, are apparently;, 
nothing more than the noun with particles, which when separated have 
* no meaning, affixed or prefixed to nouns to point out their various re- 
lations to Ollier words in the sentence, serving the same purpose that 
Prepositions do in the modern languages of Europe. That 'purpose 
is served in the Indian' Vernacular tongues ehlefiy by what have been 
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called Post-positions, because they are affixed to nouns. The only 
difference then between a Post-position and the sign of a case, will be 
that the one is by itself significant, while the other is not In the La- 
thi we have something in the shape of a Post-position affixed to a 
Pronoun, in nohiscum^ when the particle cum is affixed to the sign of 
the case. If his the sign of the Ablative, were elided and the word 
written nocum^we should have an exact parallel to the construction of 
many of what are called cases in the modern Indian languages. In- 
deed, even in the Latin language itself there are three Sanscrit cases 
included in what is called the Ablative, viz. the proper Ablative, expres- 
sed by the preposition de (from), the Locative by i?i, and the Instrii- 
iTientai by ah (by) : and the Greeks include all these and the Dative 
also, under one case. In all the languages of India, the terminations for 
all the declensions are the same wdth a few rare and trifling exceptions, 
and in the same manner, except in about two instances in some of the 
languages, the terminations for the plural are the same as those for the 
singular. In both of those points they differ greatly from the Sanscrit 
and ancient languages of Europe, and agree with our modern lan- 
guages and with the Turkish. It is true that, as in the Turkish Ur is 
introduced before the terminations of the singular to distinguish between 
the two numbers, so in Tamil CanareseTT^ (gain), and 
in the Telingee ^ (iu), are inserted. This is not improbably an abbre- 
viation of the Sanscrit word (all), which in Tamil becomes 
and in Marathi In the Bengali, in the same awkward way 

(dig), except in the Nominative, is inserted, probably a corruption of the 
Sanscrit This word is often employed where w’e would use, &c. 

and in Marathi in the middle of a word it becomes from which 

to siir^siTj and last of alliof^i]', the transition is sufficiently easy. In 
most of the northern languages, however, except in the Nominative 
plural, there is a nasal sound introduced before the termination to 
mark the plural, instead of the abovementioned syllables. Yet in all, 
the scheme is identical, and unlike any thing found elsewhere except 
ill the Turkish and Tartar dialects. 

Ill turning to the consideration of the particular oases, we may be- 
gin with the Accusative or Objective case, which, in the Sanscrit 
Grammars follows the Nominative. Tn reference to the -Nominative 
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itself, there is no place for remark : since in the northern family there 
is usually no lefniination that marks it, and the terniinations which are 
used in the southern tongues, vary in every particular language. Jn 
the Hindustani, Gujarathi, Marathi,and Singhalese, there is no separate 
terniinatioii for the Accusative. In the Panjabi, it is formed by af- 
fixing nu as in the Telugu, which is almost the same as the Ca- 
narese (^) mm* In the Tamil, the sign of this ease is (f) ai, closelv 
allied to the Ttirkish (c5) i ■ • ■ . 

What however is especially to be remarked, as shewing a family re- 
semblance running tbrougli them all, is the rule that the Nominative 
is used for the Objective, in nouns when we speak of inanimate 
things, and for animate beings the Objective, in those languages that 
liave a separate form for Ibis case : wdnie in the others the Dative sup- 
plies its place. So singular a rule as this, especially in the use of the 
Nominative for the Objective even rvhen the latter case exists in the 
language, could not have been the result of accident, and yet the rea- 
son is so recondite that we cannot suppose it occurring to the framers 
of a number of different and discordant dialects. This I esteem one 
of the strongest proofs of an aboriginal vein running through the 
Vernacular Indian tongues ; for the rule is a constituent part of them all, 
and as such is noticed in all the Grammars. The Instromental case 
formed in Panjabi, Hindostani and Marathi by (%) iie, in Bengali by 
(t), in Gujarathi by (tf) e, all most probably corruptions from the 
Sanscrit or Pracrk, follows next in order, ''i'his case in the southern 
tongues is formed by different affixes. 

The next case, the Dative, seems in all the Vernacular tongues tobe 
purely an aboriginal inflexion, and can be traced from Cape Comorin to 
I he Himalaya, In the ‘Famil and Oriya, we have (gr) which is also 
frequently used in Hindi, though ( |rr )ko be more common. In Ben- 
gali, ke is properly speaking the sign of the Objective, yet it is fre- 
quently used instead of the Dative* ( ) kko in I he language of the 

Bodo a Himalayan tribe, is in the same predieantent. In the Canarese 
for the Dative tve have sometimes ip (ge), and sometimes |r (ke) ; in 
Tetogu ( and if, ) kh ko* The Marathi Dative is ( ^ ) 

M, for a parallel to which we are obliged to pass the Plimalayas to Ti- 
bet, in the language of which (55f)fe is the sign of the Dative ; or cross 
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the Indus to x'\fghaiiistaii, for the Pashtu Pronouns have (5ET ) la the 
same as in Marathi, leading us to the Syro-Arabic prefix /a. The 
common Pashtii terminalion for nouns is ( z ) ta^ the same as in Sin* 
ghalese. Whatever may be said of these three last partial agree- 
ments, though still sufficiently striking, I think no one acquainted, with 
the principles of pliilology can venture to affirm that the first men- 
tioned could have existed without an original connection. 

The Ablative case, which comes next in order, seems in the north- 
ern family clearly derived from the Sanscrit, from the ( ) tah^ 

of wbicli may be derived the Bengafi ) Ue^ the Gujarathi ( ) thi^ 

and the Panjabi ( I" ) and even the Hindostani (%) se. The 
Marathi ( 3:=^? ) un may be derived from the s: u of the Pracrit (a). 
The Tamil ( ) al does not influence either the northern tongues 

or the Canarese and Telinga, which make out the case by means of 
Post-positions. 

For the Genetive the Gujarathi nu { J ) is probably connected with 
the Tamil in ( with ( ) na frequently used in Canarese, and with 
the old Marathi ( ) c/iem. From the Telinga (qrf ) ijokka by 

contraction may be derived the ( ) ka of the Hindostani, the ( ) 

tsa of the Marathi, the {w)ja of the Sindhi, and the (if) ge of the Sin- 
ghalese, as the principal letters have all a great analogy with one an- 
other. It is a singular fact in regard to the northern family, that the 
Genetive is a regular Adjective agreeing in gender, number and case 
with the Substantive with wdiich it is connected. This, however, is 
not the case in the southern family. Such are the principal things 
worthy of notice that have occurred to me in reference to the Noun 
and its inflexions in the Vernacular languages of India. 


a, SeeKalpa sutra, Appendix p. 141. 
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Art. II . — Memoranda on Mud Craters in the disiricl of 

H. M. 8ihj Regt. 

(Commiiiiicated by, Capt. .S. ■ V. W. Hart.) : / 

The following observations were made by Capt. liobertson in the months of Au- 
gust and September 1849 when lie visited these extraordinary Craters in the district 
ofLuss. They had been seen before by Capt S. V. W. Hart, and those called the 

Rama Chandra Koops’' had been described by that officer in his interesting Pil- 
grimage to Hinglaj,” published in the Transactions of the Geographical Society of 
Bombay for 1839-40. Tol. III. p. 77. 

Capt. Robertson has divided Ms observations into sections headed Groups (of 
craters) IS'os. I, II, III, &c.”, which will facilitate the reader in hndiiig them in 
the annexed plan. (Plate I.) Ed. 

Group No. I. 

I visited this Group of Craters on the lltli of September. It is sit- 
uated in the range of the lesser Hara Mountains opposite to the 
Kattewara wells, from which the Craters are distant about six miles. 
At this point of the Hara range the continuity of the sandstone 
ridges is broken on their eastern side, by the occurrence of an 
immense mass of whitish clay. The mass consists of two distinct 
hills rising with a steep ascent from a great sheet of clay, which des- 
cends with an extremely gentle slope, about miles in length, to the 
foot of the mountains. 

In several places sandstone rocks protrude through this sheet, thus 
apparently indicating that the clay is super-imposed on the sandstone. 
Seen from the plain, the sheet has the appearance of being divided 
into channels by the sandstone rocks. It seems as if a stream of li- 
quid mud, descending from above in voluminous masses, had filled the 
hollows and covered the lower part of the sandstone ridges, leaving 
nothing visible but their highest rocks. 

Of this range Cap. Hart states Although their height is not very great, yet 
they present a singularly wild appearance, from their rising at oiiec freon the plaiu 
at an angle of forty-five degrees on their eastern side, %vith a greater slope to the 
west-ward, j and being totally bare of all verdure. They are composed of sandstone, 
and their summits are broken Into rugged peaks of the most fantastic shapes/’ Ed. 
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The surface of the sheet of clay- is.-':honeT-comhed like ihat of the 
detached hills or Koops. It is' niso ■iiiterseeted by riiirneroiis deep 
fissures and chasms. 

From the largest of these fissures, (which penetrates into the heart 
of the mass and winds round the base of the southern hUlj^ there 
issues a, stream of water which is' perfectly clear and very invitino* hi 
appearance, 'but which, on being 'tasted, is' found to be so salt as to 
be quite undrinkable, This- stream, after leaving the fissure, flows 
through a ravine formed by the low sandstone ridges, and after leav- 
ing the ravine, is quickly absorbed in the sandy desert, which 
stretches from the Haras to the Pooralee. Several kinds of slimbs 
and plants flourish in the ravine ; and on the banks of tiie stream a 
white salt is deposited. A yellow sediment is also found In the higher 
part of its course, where the stream traverses the mud fissinvs. 

The northern Hill, which, in ascending tiic sloping sla^etofciav 
lies on the right hand, has a round unbroken outline and or/ its sum- 
nut, an uneven plateau of considerable extent, presenting several cir- 
cular depressions which no doubt mark the sites of craters, fornierlv 
filled with liquid mud, but we were unable to discover anv adive mud 
fountain at present existing on the plateau. 

The left hand or southern Hill, difiers very miicii from the otlier in 
appearance and conformation. It is broken into numerous peaks and 
ridges and its whole surface is covered wdth clusters of rhe remark 
able sugar loaf protuberances which form the charncferhtk: feafure r f 
the Dowlaghur range. ' / 


A group of active mud craters is situated on. itm! in the viriuitv 
of a sharp pointed cone on the north-eastern side of this jj:ij\n,l 
on the summit of this cone (which is extremely .lifficuk t o reaches 

a perfecdy flat, circular area about 50 or 60 paces in diameter l.av 

mg^on Its western side an elliptical basin which measures 4^3 ieet 

This basin is filled with mud of the consistency of a thick nasie Tn 
onepart ofthemudwasa small liquid spot from 
by large bubble^ rising at intervals to the surface, in tlm .ame In 
ner as ,n the « Chandra Koops,” of which hereafter. At a point at Ihe' 
ootofthe cone, where a narrow ravine or fissure which separate 
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tw :0 ridges' termm^ another'.basin of a circular form^ and about 
40 feet in diameter, and filled with very liquid mud . 

On the 'left' s of the ravine atthedieight of about 70 feet from 
t'he botto'm is' a' smal^ hole- fi'om .which trickles a little stream of mud- 
dy' water. This hole is ina'ccessibie' and I was unable to see its ii)» 
tenor ;■ but I distinctly heard within it the noise of ebullitions, caused 
,'bj'the escape of gas. M small -'stream of muddy water descends by 
the ravine leading from the foot of the cone to the great fissure, from 
whence issues the salt stream that flows, through the valley at the foot 
of the 

From the edge of the crater at the summit of the cone the Katte- 
warra wells bear nearly east, (N. 86% 30^ E.). The Koops in the 
Great Hara range bear nearly west, (N. 266® E.), 

The height of the crater above the plain I should estimate to be 
certainly not less than 700 feet. 

Geoup, No. IL 

The RA&rA Chandra Koops.'"’' 

In this Group* I include the three cones visited by the Agwas t and 
their followers. 

Excepting the record of a few measurements I have nothing to add 
to the accurate and graphic description of these cones given in Cap*' 
tain Hart's « Pilgrimage to Hinglaj." 

The description there given of their appearance and of the pheno- 
mena they present, with the exception of two very trifling differences, 
corresponds exactly with our observatioiis.t 

*' Visited 24, 25, 2G, 27tli August and 9th Beptem'uor. 
t “ Spiritual Guides of the Pilgrims/* Capt. Hart, loc, cit. 

i “ Crossing the Phor river in which water is occasionally found in pools, and can 
always he procured by digging, we halted at the Tilook Pooree wells, where an, ex- 
tensive marsh was formed by the late rain.- One koss from them in a westerly direc- 
tion, three hills of extremely light coloured earth rise abruptly from the plain. That 
in the centre is about four hundred feet in height, of a conical form with the apex 
fattened and discoloured j its southern and western sides rather precipitous, but 
with a more gradual slope on the others. It is connected with a small one of the 
same form, but not more than half its size, by a causeway some fifty paces in length. 
The third bears the appearance of the cone having been depressed and broken, and 
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When we visited the Koops, the tw^o basins in the crater of the 
detached cone were not separated by a neck of land. 

They eommiinicated with one another and both were tilled with 
nind of the consistence of a thick paste. In the north-western pari 
of the circumference of the large basin and in the soiUh- western part 
of the small one, the surface of the mud was depressed and covered 
by pools of clear water. 

We did not observe any spring of water issuing from the northern 
side of the Hill, but a stream exactly of the character of the rill de- 
scribed in the Pilgrimage” oozed from the eastern slope. It trick- 
led for a short distance, moistening the clay and converting it into a 
narrow belt of mud. If this be the same spring as the one noticed 

covers a gi-eater extent of ground iKan the others. All three towards their bases 
arc indented with numerous fissures and cavities, which run far into their interior, 
Their sides are streaked with channels as if from water having downed down them. 
On ascending to the summit of the highest one, I observed a basin of liquid mud 
about one hundred paces in circumference, occupying its entire crest. Near the 
southern edge, at intervals of a quarter of a minute, a few small bubbles appeared 
on the surface ; that part of the mass was then gently heaved up, and a jet of liquid 
mud, about a foot in diameter, rose to that height. Another heave followed, and 
three jets rose ; but the third time oniy two. They were not of sufficient magni- 
tude to disturb the whole surface, the mud of which at a distance from the irrup- 
tion was of a thicker consistency than where it took place. The pathway around 
the edge was slippery and unsafe, from its being quite saturated with moisture, which 
gives the top a dark coloured appearance. On the southern side, a channel a fewr 
feet in breadth was quite wet from the irruption having recently flowed down it. 1 
was told that every Monday ” the jets rise with greater rapidity than at other 
times, and then only did any of the mud ooze out of the basin. The entire coating 
of the hill appears to be composed of this slime baked by the sun to hardness. No 
stones are to be found on it, but near the base, I picked up a few pieces of quartz.'’ 

Crossing the ridge which connect tliis MU with the least of the three, I climbed 
up its rather steep side. In height or compass it is not half the anagnitude of its 
neighbour, and its basin, which is full of the same liquid mud, cannot be more than 
twenty paces in diameter. The edge is so narrow and broken that I did not attempt 
to walk round it. One jet only rose on its surface, and, it is not more than an inch 
in height or breadth. But a very small portion of the mass -was disturbed by its 
action, and although the plain below bore evident marks of having been once cle- 
luged to a short distance with its stream, no irruption had apparently taken place 
for some years. At times the surface of this pool sinks almost to the level of the 
plain; at others it rises so as to overflow its basin, but generally it remains in the 
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hi the Filgrimagej'' it is', evident " that it is; not .of . so,. e.piieiiie,i*al 
clmractei* as. its appearance indicated. .. 

: :.:As t.he « Pilgrimage” does riot ■ notice' the. derivation or meaiiiog' of 
the term Koop, it may be worth while to mention that by referring to 
Sliakespear's Dictionary, it will be: found that,, y is a word,of:,Saii- 
scrit origin and signifies a well.” 

During our stay at -the Koops we .made' the following, measure™ 
liieiiis ■ 

Height of the highest cone above the le vel of the plain : — 

..By first set of observations. .' . .. .. 320 'feet , 8 indies. 

„ . second do. ..v .> . . ' 3.07 . — , I — ' , 

third do..'.'*. . 309 — 6 —"" ' 

Mean of the three, sets. . ', 312 — < t5 ' — 

Diameter of the crater of the highest 

Ko'op, .57 — .0 — 

Do..... . do. of the smallest 

Koop. 59 — 4 

f.<t.iiesceiit state in 'wliieli I saw it. Tw.(>- years ago it 'was many feet below Jlte edge- 
of the erest’'*''' 

On my way to the third kill, 1 passed over u riat of u itnv hiuidrcd yards which 
divides it from the other tw'o. Its sides are much more furrowed with fissures than 
theirs are, although their depth is less, and its crest is more extended, and its height 
ahouttwo hundred feet. On reaching the summit I observed a large circitlar cavity 
some fifty paces in diameter, in which were two distinct pools of unequal size divi- 
ded by a mound of earth ; one containing liquid mud, and the other elem' water. 
The surface of the former was slightly agitated hy about a dozen small jets 'which 
bubbled up at intervals ; but in the latter one alone was occasionally discernible. A 
space of a few yards extends on three sides from the outer crust to the edge of the 
cavity, ivhich is about fifty feet above the level of the pools. Their sides are scarped 
and uneven. On descending the northern face, I remarked a small stream of clear 
water flowing from one of the fissures into the jilain. It had evidently only been 
running a few hours. The mud and water of all the jmols is salt, A fourth hill, sit- 
uated close to the great range of Haras, and distant from the rest upw'artls of six 
miles, was pointed out as having a similar cavity to that last described. Its colour 
is the same, and although the surface is more rounded, its siumnil appears broken 
1 regretted not having time to visit it.’"' 

The name given to these singular productions of nature is the Koopii of Haj;.; 
Earna Chaudru,’' by which Hiqiellation they are known to all tribes.” — Oapt. liar! ; 
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Transverse diameter of the smaller 


basins of the detached Koop .... 

112 

feet 7 inches. 

Transverse diameter of the larger 
basins of do.. 

181 

'.0— 

Longitudinal diameter of the crater 
includiiis; both bases . . .... .... 

231 

— 2 — • 

Greatest height of the edge of the 
crater above the mud . . . . .... . . 

32 

— 8 — : 


Daring the dajs we remained at the Koops the mud in the craters 
of the two connected cones was slightly elevated above tlie rims of 
the craters, and at several places slightly overflowed, trickling in small 
quantities down the sides of both cones. 

The 27th August, one of the days we spent at the Koops, was a 
Monday.'^’ On that day we did not observe any unusual activity in the 
escape of the gas, nor did there seem to be any increase in the quan» 
tity of the mud which was trickling from the crater. 

On the 8th of September, I in two minutes counted seven ebufii» 
lions in the mud of the crater of the large Koop. The intervals be- 
tween three successive ebullitions were 10, 15 and 45 seconds. 

Group, No. Ill, 

This Groupt is the one situated close to the Great Hara range. 

On the evening of the ninth, having staid behind the rest of the 
party in order to complete a sketch of the Tilook Pooree (Chandra) 
Koops, I lost my way in the dark, and thus missed the opportunity of 
personally inspecting them. 

The Group of craters is situated on the summit of a detached ridge 
of clay, which rises from the plain at a short distance from the Great 
Hara range of mountains. The ridge is of an irregular oblong 
shape, and forms a mass of very considerable dimensions. 

Captain Anderson, wdio on the morning of the 10th. ascended the 
ridge, reported that the ascent was steep but that the surface was tolera- 
bly srnootiq being less broken than that of the detached Tilook Foorce 
(Chandra) Koop. The ascent occupied an hour and 16 minutes, 
the decent about 35 minutes. He estimated the height oi the ridge 

■ See p. 11. 


t Yisiled lOlk September. 
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at not less thaa 800 feet. On the top he found an extensive plateau, 
on which several taniarisk trees were growing. Some of them were 
in a state of decay, others were in a flourishing condition. 

The group of craters or fountains consisted of three small circular 
basins, which measured respectively 20, 18, and 9 inches in diame- 
ter. ■ 

' The mud in the .second was 'extremely liquid, and seemed well 
suited from its fineness for the purposes of plastic art. 

Besides these three hasins, there was a small oval aperture, the larg- 
est diameter of which did not exceed half an inch. 

A small quantity of clear water was discharged from it, which es- 
caped by a long smooth grove of about the same diameter as that of a 
common sized cedar pencil. 

Group, No. I¥. 

Called BY THR Natives. 

The craters of this Group are situated on the summits of two low 
mounds, which rise from a flat at the distance of about a mile from 
the sea. 

The rock of Gorab-i-Sung is about two miles from the largest 
mound. From the crater of this mound the rock bears nearly south- 
west, (N. 220^ 30^^), I estimate the height of this mound to be 
about 18 or 20 feet. On the summit is a circular area about 60 paces 
in diameter. A small cone about 5 feet in lieight rises near the cen- 
tre of the area ; from this point to the edge of the mound there is on 
every side a slight fall. 

The small cone is perforated by two apertures. In one of them we 
heard the gas bubbling beneath us, but in neither aperture did the 
mud rise to the surface. On the edge of the area extending in a semi- 
circle from S.S.W. to N.N.E. is a cluster of 49 papillai, each having 
an aperture about an inch in diameter. Gas escaped from all of 
these, and from some of them a small quantity of mud. 

About 200 yards to the westward of this mound is a smaller mound, 
about 12 or 15 feet^ in height. — ■ • ' 

The area on its summit is 16 paces long and 5 paces broad. ' 

At its eastern end is a small basin .about' ^ 3 feet in diameter from 
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wliicli gas was disengaged in greater quantities than from anj other 
crater which we visited. In the space of a single minute we reckon- 
ed 31 biibblesj each about a foot in diameter. 

Close to this basin is a smaller one of about two feet in diameter 
in which the ebullition was also very active. 

At the opposite or north-western extremity of the ridge is another 
basin 3| feet in diameter. It is filled with mud and water, but I did 
not observe any ebullition in it. Near it are two minute apertures of 
about an Inch in diameter from both of which gas was escaping. 
About 300 yards from the large mound in a north-easterly direction, 
are two small mounds about 10 feet high and ten or twelve paces in 
diameter at' the summit. A still more diminutive mound is situated 
close to the base of the large one on its south-eastern side. On 
none of the three is there any aperture, basin or crater. 

The liquid mud in the basins of this group is of a light blue colour, 
and seems precisely similar to that found in the other craters. 

But the colour of the mounds on which the basins are situated, is a 
dark reddish brown, whereas all the other craters are found in masses 
of very light coloured whitish clay. 

Groups, Nos. V. & VI. 

These two Groups are situated in the Dowlaghiir range. Owing 
to its great extent we were unable to explore this singular region 
minutely, or to ascertain its limits with accuracy. As a rough approx- 
imation I should say that its length is 20 or 23 miles, and that its 
breadth varies from 3 to 5 miles. 

We ascertained trigonometrically the height of two of the peaks 
situated in one of the extensive ridges; one of these peaks we foundto 
be 542 and the other 712 feet, above the Aghor river. 

From the exterior ridges there is a gradual rise towards the centre 
of the mass. The central peaks cannot therefore be much less than 
800 or 900 feet above the Aghor river. About 10 miles from the 
mount of the Aghor river the range terminates in the sea; from this 
point it stretches inland in a direction parallel to that of the Hara 
mountains. Between the sandstone clilfs of the Haras and the 
clay ridges of Dowlaghur,- there intervenes a strip of perfectly level 
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land, aboiit two miles in both ridg€!s rise abrnpliy from this 

plain, and the clay and sandstone formations are not on tliis sidecon- 
iiected by any lateral offshoots. 

On the opposite side, the intermediate space between Dowlaglnir 
and the Hinglaj mountains appears more broken, and the clay and 
sandstone formations are probably blended at the junction of these 
lateral offshoots. I had not, however, an opportunity of exploring this 
side of Dowlaghur, nor was it in my power to examine the north- 
eastern extremity of the range, so as to ascertain its extent and the 
manner in \vhich it terminates. 

Along the line of its intersection by the Aglior river, I observed 
several detached masses in which layers of clay and sandstone occur 
alternately, in some places arranged vertically, in others horizontally, 
and in others in inclined planes. 

At the extremity next the sea also, the ridges are partly composed 
of sandstone strata. With the exception of one or two elevated spots 
in the central parts of the mass, where clusters of rounded knolls 
occur, the whole region of Dowlaghur is broken into steep, narrow 
ridges. The surface of these ridges is entirely covered by innimier- 
able clusters of sugar-loaf shaped protuberances, which the A gwa 
told me are regarded by the pilgrims as natural lings. These pro- 
tuberances vary from 10 to 25, or even 30 feet in height They 
are connected together at their bases, and many of the larger ones are 
surrounded by groups of smaller ones, which spring from the sides of 
the central mass. These ridges are extremely difficult to surmount, 
owing to this peculiar conformation of their surface. Many of them 
are altogether inaccessible. The groups of craters are situated in the 
central parts of the mass. In their vicinity, the surface, though ex- 
tremely rough, is destitute of the conical protuberances which charac- 
terize the rest of the region, The areas of these clear spaces are of 
considerable extent ; each is occupied by a cluster of large rounded 
knolls, on the summits of which, the craters are situated. The aper- 
tures are in some places level with the ground, in others, at the sum- 
mits of small cones, varying very ■ considerably in their dimensions, 
some being merely small papillse of soft clay, others being conical 
mounds 12 or 15 feet in height and § or 6 in diameter at their summits* 
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The cones appear to have been formed by the gradual accre lion 
of the clay discharged from their orifices. 

The appearance of these smooth knolls surmounted by groups of 
conical mounds, and each mound in a state of growth, immedi- 
ately suggested to me a notion, which whether well founded or not, I 
am inclined to think would be the first impression of every observer. It 
seemed to me very probable that the singular sugar loaf conformation 
of the surface of the neighbouring ridges may have been produced by 
a process similar to that now going on upon the smooth knolls, and 
that every one of the innumerable protuberances with which the ridges 
are covered, may have been at some former period the site of a fountain 
or volcano of mud. Admitting this theory to be a plausible account 
of the manner in which the protuberances were formed, the question 
would occur, whether the formative process was gradual or simulta- 
neous,' — whether the active fountains in times past have always been 
as at the present time, few in number, and confined in their action to 
narrow spaces, — or, whether by some vast eruptive effort, countless 
fountains were opened, and throughout the whole extent of the region, 
all the protuberances on all the ridges were at once thrust out. 

The region is so extensive and the rugged tracts lying in its centre 
have been so little explored by the country people, that we could 
neither ascertain by observation nor learn from report, in how many 
places groups of active fountains are still to be found. We visited 
two other groups, and two other places were pointed out to us where 
similar groups were said to exist, but which places the natives told us 
were almost inaccessible. 

We visited one of the groups on the 3rd and 4th of September. 

The approach to it is by a ravine, the mouth of which is situated at 
the point where the Aghor river first touches the base of the Bowla- 
ghiir range. The path is extremely difficult, being interrupted by 
numerous chasms, fissures and perpendicular breaks. In some places 
it leads through natural tunnels^ in others, over chasms by narrow 
arches of clay of very moderate thickness. 

About I of an hour is the time rmcessary to climb to the top of the 

: Vv ■ 

At the Cop are five or six rounded knolls, covering a tract of land 
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of an iiTegular oval figure^ about -Bl- miles in length and li- miles in 
breadth. ' 

A little to the east of the ravine, on the summit of one of the knolls, 

is a rugged mass of day aboiit eight feet high and five or six feet hi 

diameter, which at a little distance is exactly ' like the' stump of a tree. 
Oas escapes and mud oozes from an aperture in the side of the mass. 
There is at present no aperture on the summit but formerly there must 
have been one. 

The mud discharged from it has accumulated around the top of the 
stump In lumps and ridges like the lumps of tallow which accumulate 
around the wick of a candle exposed to a current of air. 

Near the base of the mass are several small protuberances a few 
inches in height, each having a small aperture in its sum ro it from 
which mud and gas is discharged. 

On the summit of another eminence still farther to the westward, is 
a basin BO feet in diameter and nearly level with the ground. It is 
filled with liquid mud. Around it are a number of small cones simi- 
lar to those on the other hills. 

Still proceeding westward at the distance of about half a mile, on the 
summit of another knoll, is a cluster of nine or ten cones, from 8 to 12 
feet in height. The apertures of two of the cones have been closed, 
but on the summit of each of the others is a basin of liquid mud, 
about 5 or 6 feet in diameter from which at intervals the gas escapes 
in bubbles in the usual manner. 

Besides the large cones there are at this place a number of small 
ones of a few inches in height. There are also numerous small aper- 
tures level with the surface. From one of these, water of a yellow 
tinge is discharged, and the clay in the vicinity of this aperture is disco- 
loured, apparently by ferruginous matter. 

In order to ascertain if the gas discharged from these apertures %vas 
inflammable we held a lighted stick over one of them, in which the 
ebullition was considerable ; no effect was produced. 

At the time of our visit both the gas and mud were discharged in 
small quantities from the fountains of this group, but the appearance 
of the surface Indicated that at some former period considerable mass- 
es of mud had been poured from' the summits of the knolls. 
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We fisiteti the: other group, ,011 the 7 th ' September. The, raviiie wliieh 
leads to it, penetrates the 'south-western . side' of Dowiagiiiir. Its 
mouth iS' about 7 miles .from the 'A,.ghor river and about 4 from, , the 
■sea. ,' The ravine has evidently ''been . the bed of a stream 'of mud. 
'Beneath the surface' a tunnel has been scooped 'out, probably by : the 
action of water; the crust which roofs the tunnel is everywhere, : per- 
forated by fissures and in several ■ places large portions of it hare given 
way, ioterrupti,iig the track by gulfs, which it is extremely difficult to 

Near the top of the ravine on the right hand side as you ascend, is 
a steep cone about a liiindred feet in height, which abuts on the ravine, 
a.nd forms the termination of a ridge lying between the ■ main ravi,iie 
and one of its'Iateral branches ; on the summit of the c.one is a basin 
about 30 feet in dia,meter, filled with soft mud. ■ At several places thC' 
mud was trickling over the ed,ges of the basin and gas was escapi:ii,g 
from small circular, spots where the mud was in a fiuid state. ■ 

Not. far 'fro.m the ' foot ,Gf this -cone, a 'little 'higher up the ravine, is a 
small mound..about 18 i,nches in height,- sit.uated in a cleft of the ridge 
which forms the left side of the ravine. In this mound is an oblong 
aperture about a foot in length and six inches in breadth. In this 
aperture at intervals of from one to two minutes there was a violent 
ebullition accompanied by a copious discharge of mud. At the lop of 
the ravine are two large rounded knolls one on the right and the 
other on the left. 

On the top of the knoll, on the left hand as you ascend, is an oblong 
basin about 12 paces in length and 5 in breadth. In this basin the 
ebullitions are languid and unfrequent. No mud is discharged from 
it. 

On the summit of the other knoll is a ridge six or eight feet In height, 
about thirty paces in length and 3 or 4 feet in breadth at the summit. 
Along the top of this ridge are distributed numerous small apertures 
discharging gas and mud ; the largest of these apertures is at the west- 
ern extremity of the ridge, it is about 3 feet in diameter. About 300 
paces from this ridge on a level piece of ground at the foot of the 
knoll, is a circular basin 26 feet in diameter. The edge of this basin 
is level with the surface of the ground ; the basin is filled with ex- 
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tremelf liqnM ebullition is very languia ; about 150; paces to 

tb,e north-west of this basin, is another aperture. It ' is only a few 
inches in diameter but, more mud is discharged from it than from any 
of the other fountains ’ivhich we visited. 

Ill a hollow near the orifice which I. sounded with a stick „ upwards 
of three feet of mud had eoilecfed. 

From the ridge at' the top of the knoll at the distance .of, about 2. 
nni,iles and bearing N. 50,® E. we observed a. steep lofty cone, 
on the summit of which we were told was a large basin of mud,,, but, as, 
this cone w.as separated from us by several difficult ridges we .did not 
attempt to visit it*. . 


Art. III. — So7ne Account of the Bhatti Kdvp.a. By the Rev. 
P. Anderson. M. A. ■ * 

There is a poem which is better known in the Bengal Presidency' 
than in the West of India, but with the name at least of which the 
Pandits even here are well acquainted. I refer to the Bhatti Kavya, 
or poem of Bhatti, which, I believe, has never been translated into 
English nor in any way been brought to the knowledge of European 
readers. ^ In the Goi'ernment College at Calcutta it is read by students 
who have been engaged three years with Grammar, but does not form 
a part of the course which is followed in the Sanscrit College of Fdna. 
It claims our attention, not from its poetic merits, but from the pecu- 
liarity of its object. It is intended to illustrate the Grammatical rules 
of Panini and the Kaumudi. At the same time it is a connected his- 
tory of the well know-n adventures of Rama and the groundwork of 
the story is the same as that of the different Raraayaiias. The poetry of 
such a work must necessarily be constrained and formal, but it is real- 

^ Xote ,- — Of two specimens of mud wMch liave been forwarded to me from these 
Craters, one is marly, the other purely argillaceous ; noth are extremely fme, light, 
powerfully plastic, and of a pale grey color. 

Captain Robertson also forwarded a shark^s tooth which had been taken from the 
mud j it is broken off at the shoulders, but is inch wide there now', and incii 
long, with serrated edges, — Ed. 
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I j siirprlsing tlmt it slioiild possess SQ iiianj beauties as it does. It 
would be a severe tax upon European learning to write a poem which 
should supersede all the examples of the Eton grammar and should 
in itself illustrate the application of its rules, and we should never ex- 
pect from it so much poetry as is really to be found in the Bhatti 
K^vya. 

By way of imparting an idea of it to English readers, I shall take 
a sketch of the two first books, as they are expounded by the com- 
mentators layamangala and Bharata. To the uninitiated these com- 
mentaries are extremely obscure on account of the technicalities of 
native grammar. We should be very much mistaken, if we were to 
suppose that Hindu grammarians condescended to any thing so sim- 
ple and comprehensive as an ordinary rule of syntax. The plan 
was this. A teacher stood up and delivered himself thus — I give the 
first rule in the second section of Paninfs first book — 

<< Gankutadibhyonindit.’^ 

The pupil very probably understood as much of this and no more 
than does the reader. But then the teacher w^ould proceed to ex- 
pound his text thus, Gan” — that means the root in” for which 
is substituted, and kutadi” means the class of roots which are conju- 
gated like md ‘ Gankutadibliyo’ signifies the inflexions of these 

roots which are anindit\ tlmt is, although they have not the affix nit, 
or a silent ‘ n^, are inflected as though they had. 

The enigmatical words which the teacher thus pronounces are 
styled a Sfitra, and Panini’s grammar is composed of no less than 3996 
of them, ail made up of the driest technicalities. Now the Bhatti Kavya 
is designed to exemplify these, and the writer ivho could under such 
circumstances construct any figures of imagination, must, to say the 
least, have had great ingenuity. 

The poem at once opens with the narrative which serves for an il- 
lustration of the various uses of the third preterite or indefinite tense, 

■thus:"-- 

Once the Eternal One designing 
Great blessings on our earth to bring. 

To human form himself consigning 
For his own father chose a king ; 
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.. Tliat friend of gods was ,■ Basharatba named', 

For virtues rare,, and for his. conquests iained, 

He read the Scriptures, with exactness nice, 

Brought to the Ever-joung his sacrifice, (3) 

His father’s manes with holy rites appeased, 

His living kinsmen by Ids kindness pleased, (^) 

Delighting in all royal virtues knew, ' 

How foes to conquer and his passions too ; (®) 

Exalted as the Thunderer of the sky, (^J 
He scattered wealth like showers from on high, 

In archery above all men renowned. 

Save the three>eyed one (*) he no master owned, 

Like mystic fires which consecrate the hearth, (®) 

So he brought heavenly blessings on our earth, 

So he by Brahmans was attended well, 

So pleased the gods who in Elysium dwell ; 

Equal in wide spread fame to Indra great, 

He lived in splendour like to Indra’s state, (’) 

There in Ayodhy a, city ever bright, 

With Brahmans learning for unhiiling light. 

That glorious town the world’s great sire. 

(1) The ever-young — literally, they who exist in the third state or youth, mean- 
ing the gods. 

(2) This passage contains an allusion to the five great saerifies which according 
to Manu are, 1. Sacred study. 2. Libations to the manes. 3. Burnt offerings to 
the gods. 4, Ofierings to all creatures. 5. Hospitality. 

(3) Compare Prov : xvi. 32. Literally it is, lie had conquered the sis vices, 
which are lust, wrath, covetousness, bewilderment, pride, and envy, 

(4) Indra king of the inferior gods in Swerga. 

(5) The three-eyed one — Sira as represented in tire great triad of Elephaiila. 

(6) In the liaghuvansa, y. 25. Baghii addresses Kanta thus, 0 thou, who 
like a fourth fire lodgest in my honoured d%velling of fires.’’ 

(7) The description of Indra’s heaven is enchanting, at least for a Hindu ; its 
pillars are com, posed of diamonds ; its palaces, beds and ottomans of gold, ornamented 
with jasper, chrysolite, sapphire, emeralds and other precious stones ; it surpasses 
twelve suns in splendour ; it is sniTounded by gardens in which the tree of paradise 
fio%vcrs, the fragrance of -which extends eight hundi-ed miles ; bright lakes, rcfreslilng 
breezes and a temperate climate conibiao to render it perfect ; music and dancing 
entertain the inhabitant.s ; neither sickness, nor sorrow, nor sudden cloalh are there, 
neither do they hunger nor thirst any more. — ^IVard on the Hindus, vol : i. and see 
the account of Yalkuntha or Vishnu’s heaven in the Bhagu vat Piirana, Book iii. c.I5. 
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Pronounced tbe limit e’en of his desire ; 

Beaming with gems aloft it seemed to mock 
Indra’s resplendent city of the rock ; (^) 

Its towering halls with pearls and diamonds bright 
As those far mansions on Suraraera’s height^ 

Where tender nymphs amidst their native skies 
Smile in their beauty for immortals^ eyes. 

The poem then gives an account of the triple marriage of the king 
Dasharatha, of the ceremonies which were performed with a vie^v of 
procuring from the gods the gift of offspring, of the birth of Rama 
and his three brothers, of their education under the superintendence 
of Vashishtha and of the excellent qualities which they developed. 

Till known by all for sound and brilliant parts, 

The rising warriors lived in people’s hearts.” 

At that time a certain sage whose religious abstraction had been 
impeded by the jealous interference of demons, applied for assistance 
to the king Dasharatha, who at first hesitated until reminded that, ac- 
cording to the legal code, the Brahman and military castes are bound to 
render mutual assistance (~), The struggle in the aged father's breast 
between duty and affection is depicted with much pathos and truth. 
At last he consents to send his favourite son R^ma, who with his 
younger brother Lakshmana, accompanies the sage and commences 
a series of adventures in knight errantry. 

See the lion of great Raghu’s race. 

Eager demons to lay low i 
Variegated thongs his hands encase, 

And he grasps the dreaded bow. 

(1) On the siinimit of Mem is the vast city of Brahma extending fourteen 
thousand leagues and renoviied in heaven, and around it in the cardinal points and 
the intermediate quarters are situated the stately cities of Indra. Vishnu Purdna B. 
ii. c. 2. 

Where Himakoot the holy mount on high, • 

Prom mid earth rising in mid heaven 

Shines in its glory like the throne of Even,*' — Curse of Kehama. 

(2) There is probably a reference to Mann, Book ix, c. 323. The military class 
eamiot prosper without the sacerdotal, nor can the sacerdotal be raised without the 
miiitarj^ ; both classes by cordial union, are exalted in this world and the next”; a 
highly politic rule which the military and clerical orders of our Christian conmiunity 
would do well to observe. 
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Weep not' Ayodhya^s virgins, . soothe your paiii, , 

Pray lhat in triuniplvtie may come again; 

Hear the crowded city’s iniDgled hum ; 

Bralinians high their voices raise. 

And blessings pour ; others beat the drum, 

Others softly flute his praise; 

His throbbingarm speaks omens good; he sees 
E’en birds good wishes chaunting from the trees. 

The second book is entitled The. Marriage with Sita,” aiici thus 
eooimerices:— 

■ Leaving the city gates. '.behind him far 
He saw the Autumn (^)— season fit for war ; (^) 

O’er all the country wide in soft moon light 
Trees, lakes, and streams were beautiful and 'bright. ■ 

In all their loveliness red lotus beds 
Shone as the light itself, and o’er their heads 
The black bees hung in swarms like clouds of smoke 
O’er places where fierce flames have newly broke ; 

And as the heaving waters gently laved 

Their broad leaves, to and fro they slowly waved. (®) 

From river banks the swollen waters tore 
Their shady groves and all their rustic store ; 

The mallows from the angry banks seemed sneering, 

And their sweet rivals the white lilies jeering. 

O’er the sad willows the first dawui was breaking, 

A gale the hoar frosts melting drops was shaking 
From their leaflets points, w'hiist the wood birds’ ihrofits 
Poured from their graceful boughs complaining notes ; 

(1) The commentator explains that here the cause is placed for its effects, 

(2j Compare 2 Sam. xi. i. ; i. Chrori. xx. i, “ The time when kings go out to 
battle,” This passage is added from the commentary. 

(3) There is a fine passage in Southey’s “ Curse of Kchama/’ wlacli mninds us 
of this, and shews the versatility of the poet’s genius in describing oriental .scenery, 

^ .■■■■"'*bArouiid dm lotiis'sIChi, . 

It rippled and the sacred flowers that crown 
The lakelet with their ro.scatG beauty, ride, 

In easy waving rocked from side to side ; 

And as the wind upheaves 
Their broad and buoyant weight, the glossy leaver 
Plap on the twinkling waters up and down,” 
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'Twas thus those willows wept, and told the tlowers 
Their sorrows for the loss of moonlit hours. 

The woods and lakes by bright eyed dow’rets graced. 
The dow’rets by the honey bees embraced, 

Each for the other filled with mutual love 
With smiles each other's charms to heighten strove; 
Save a white lily which waved to and fro 
As the first winds of morn began to blow, 

Wheii a gay bee came tinged from lilies red, 

Seemed like a jealous spouse who turns her head, 
And from her truant lord withdraws in shame 
When he comes perfumed by some rival dame. 

The chased deer paused to hear beneath the trees, 
With rapture the low chorus of the bees ; 

The hunter too regardless of his prey. 

To hear wild swmns absorbed in song must stay/ 

A hill top which a drifted cloud had reft. 

And robbed of all the moisture which was left, 

In snowy beauty^ — like the mountain king“-(^) 

And gushing river-springs, was glittering. 

The lion in his damp and leafy den, 

Roaring, was wroth when echo roared again, 

Thinking he heard another forest king. 

He gatliered up his limbs, prepared to spring. 

The prince beheld the lily beds with glee, 

And heard the drowsy murmurs of the bee. 

Stayed the white lily’s fragrance to inhale, 

Wafted by its lost paramour the gale. 

Off graceful creepers various buds he stripped, 

The cooling waters of the river sipped. 

Then smiling on that beautiful retreat, 

He fs’ought w'ith eagerness a rustic seat. 

Not far from him the eastern waters lay, 

Enamelled by the beams of opening day, 

The ground by show’rs of golden rays made bright. 
Was flooded to a sea of liquid light. 

O’er scattered patches that so trim appeared, 

When from the wilderness the grass was cleared, 
There he beheld the ripening grain crops lie 

i I ) The Himarata or sno^vy range. 

' A'..- 
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Distilling* love and ravishing the eye. 

He saw the huts where siraple shepherds gla}% 

A race adorned with nature’s beauty they, 

Domestic beings who few troubles knew, 

Who rendered to the king bis legal revenue. (’) 

Erect and graceful milkmaids in his sight. 

Invited trust and filled him with delight ; 

One ornament — true modesty — was theirs. 

That brightest jewel which fair woman wears. 

Maidens, with movements like the graceful turns, 

Which dancers use, were working at their churns, 

As up and down they moved he gazed with pleasure^, 

And heard their churning handles beat the measure 
His admiration rose, as bounding near. 

Swifter than wind, passed herds of timid deer, 

Their variegated hides adorned the plains. 

Decked in all rural beauty by the rains. 

Where the white lotus’s and foam spread o^er 
The waters sleeping near the sandy shore, 

There water birds in lines of jasmine white 
Concealed from view the wanderer’s ear delight. 

No lake was there which charming lilies did not grace, 

No lilies which the humning bees did not embrace, 

No bees which were not round and round with murmurs wheeling. 
No murmurs which were not the mind and senses stealing. 


Art« IV . — A Descrip Hve lisi of Rock- Specimens from Mas^ 
kat in Arabiay Persia^ and Babylonia. Presented to the 
Society by Captain T. J. Newbold. 

No. 1. — Serpentine, from Maskat. 

2. Ditto. ditto. 

3. Light green spotted variety of Serpentine, from Oiiano Rock 
near Maskat. 

4 Calc»spar, from veins in Serpentine of Maskat. The spar im- 
beds fragments of the rock, proving the posterior origin of the veins. 

(I) That is, asMaau lays down, a sixth or eighth or twelfth pari of the prodncr. 
which the king could legally claim. Manu. vii.' T 30 . ' 
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The spar is often blended with magneskn, ’ matter derived from the 
Serpentine ; Steatite, Nephrite, and Sulphate of Lime are commonly 
found associated with it, and sometimes common salt. 

These minerals occur frequently in thin lamellae, filling seams of the 
rock almost invisible to the naked eye, penetrating it in every di- 
rection, and rendering it friable and unfit generally for building pur- 
poses.,,;,' 

Whole masses of Serpentine are often separated at the planes of the 
more vertical and highly inclined seams, and slide down in avalanch- 
es of crumbly fragments to the base. The smooth crystalline, or 
steatitic surfaces, thus exposed on the rocks left standing, are often 
of considerable extent. Their w^hite, grey, and whitish green colours 
exhibit striking contrasts with the prevailing sombre hues of the Ser- 
pentine, viz. black, deep green, rusty, and purplish brown. 

5. Conglomerate, overlying the Serpentine, interstratified with 
grit and sandstone, and underlying sandstone and nuoimulitic lime- 
stone, from the range supporting the elevated deserts of Arabia at the 
back of Maskat ; imbeds no pebbles of Serpentine but many rolled 
fragments of white quartz, quartzite, and some pale green chlorite 
sandstone.'^’ 

6. Reddish ferruginous sandstone overlying No. 5. 

7. Nummulitic limestone overlying Nos. 5 and 6, all slightly dis- 
turbed by the last upward movement of the Serpentine. 

8. Recent conglomerate now in process of formation on the sea- 
beach of S. Arabia, consisting of lime and sand cementing fragments 
of corals, marine shells and black pebbles. The specimen is from 
Mattarah near Maskat. 

9. Dark browm ferruginous rock from the island of Hormuz, Per- 
sian Gulf. This rock passes into a pure hematitic iron ore, and oc- 
casionally imbeds specular iron ore and iron pyrites. It is sometimes 
whitened by an incrustation of common salt. 

Mr. Carter, to whom I showed a pebble of the chlorite sandstone from this 
conglomerate, tells me he thinks he has seen the rock itself in situ^ underlying 
the limestone at E,as Sajar midway between Eas al Had and Aden. This, as %vell as 
those rocks from which the white quartz pebbles and pink quartzite haye been de- 
rived, are doubtless anterior to the conglomerate, superimposed beds of sandstones, 
and nummulitic and other lime.stones about Maskat. 
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' ,:10. 'White friable rock, slightly dotte'd .with. . greyish , ami , reddish 
' spots, esliibiting'a.few, small, angular bits of quartz and ■. glassy. fe!s]>ar. 

'. These mifierals have resisted the ' process of disiiitegration more 
snccessfiillj than the substance of the -rock, which appears .to ' Imre, 
been origina.lly a trachytic variety of No. il. ■ , 

11. Like Nos. 9 and 10 from .Hormuz.' It is a pale blue isli^ grey, 
highly indurated lava ioibedding pale decaying crystals of olivine, and 
a few of glassy felspar. 

The crystals in weathering fall. out, leaving cavities which impart 
a variolated aspect to .the. surface- of 'the rock..., 

. The mi'dd'le and southern portions .of the- island are. said to abound 
in deposits of pure,' common salt, which forms an article of commerce 
and is farmed 'out by the Imaum-of Maskat. The island', -as well "as 
the Persian Goast from Minnow and Bunder A.bbas to the Sulphur 
mines of .Khaiiiirj nearly opposite the centre of Kislmi' island, .is- held 
byiiiin, on pay.iii.ent of a certain .annual sum, to the king of Persia. 
The salt is, as usual, associated wutli deposits of crystallized gypsum. 

A variety of reddish, brown, and greenish cherts, chays altered ap* 
parently by volcanic heat, and earthy and crystallized sulphur are 
found on the island. Copper pyrites are said to occur. 

12. Ferruginous sandstone of the Persian main, from a sandstone 
ridge intervening between the city of Bunder Abbas (Gombroon), and 
the lofty mountains of Gebel Shemil, and the Koh i Gliinnow which 
constitute part of the great mountain rampart of Southern Persia. 
The sandstone forming the subordinate ridge, has generally much 
less iron in its composition than the specimen now sent. It is usual- 
ly of a loose, friable texture, and imbeds here and there fragments of 
marine shells of existing species. It is overlaid by a loose, pebble 
conglomerate, evidently an ancient sea beach ; and rests on marls often 
saliferous, which in their turn often repose on sandstone, 

13. Arenaceous shell-limestone imbedding existing species of 
marine shells ; from Bassadore. 

14. Ditto. ditto.. from Reshire near Bushire 

on the Persian main. 

15. Indurated Bitumen from the bitumen springs of Ninirud near 
■ Mosul 
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16. Imluratecl BetomeB from the vicinity of'the flaming springs of 
Abii Gogluiird, between Bagdad and Mosul near the city of Kerl'uk, 
-—the ai[iciei]it".CorGyra.'.-' 

This specimen is more indurated and crystalline, than that from 
the springs at Nimrud, The mineral issues in a liquid state, and is the 
Naft i Siyaii, the black Naphta of the Persians. It was used as a ce- 
ment in the boats and buildings of the ancient Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and €hald®ans ; and by the moderns for much the same purposes. 
Many of the houses in the towns on the banks of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates still have their foundations protected by bituminous cement 
fl’orn the saline damps, 'which rise up by capillary attraction from the 
alhivial soil It is used in the inside of watercourses, flat terraces of 
wells &c. ; for lining the round basket or Gopher boats still plying on 
the Tigris and Euphrates as in the time of Herodotus ; and for paying 
the ordinary timber built boats. It is also used to burn in lamps in a 
few places, as at Kerkuk where my Kurdish host supplied me every 
night with a large antique shaped terra cotta lamp fed with bitumen, 
and supplied a roll of cotton rag for a wick. Medicinally the bitumen 
is applied as a balsam to sore backs, &c. of camels, mules, &c. 

The bitumen, like lignite, often contains fragments of bituminized 
reeds, grasses, and leaves, indicating an almost similar vegetable origin. 
Both the specimens of indurated bitumen now sent, sink in water. 
Their colour is brownish black. 

IT. Arragonite, from the marine limestone of the bitumen springs 
near Abu Goghuird, 

18. Diluvial gravel, from the plain of Babylonia. This gravel is 
composed of small rounded pebbles, few of which exceed an inch and 
a half in length, much rolled, and of the hardest portions of the rocks 
from which they have been washed. A few angular fragments of gyp- 
sum are occasionally seen among them, but this rock is generally on, 
or near, the situs of the gravel beds, and distinctly underlyingthern. A 
large number of pebbles examined by Mr. Loftus on the Perso Tur- 
kish Boundary Commission and myself, consisted of : — 

1st. Quartz, — white, reddish, and yellowish. 

.2nd. Flinty slate, — gray to black. Some varieties of the black 
pass into Lydian stone, and have a shining, 'semiconchoidal fracture. 
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■' 3rd,. . Cliertj— of matiiy tints fro.m light grey -to almost . black and 
. green, approaching jade. ■ 

4tli. Jasper, — chiefly red, impure, also brown and veined. 

5tli. Agate, (rare) — generally semitransparent 

6ih. Flints, — with white and reddish coating. 

Tth.The most indurated parts of Serpentine rocks. 

8th. Waxy silicioiis limestones, — of various shades,, of grey, green, 
and white; some nearly black. Some varieties approach marble In 
their semicrystalline structure.. ' 

9th.. Quartzite sandstone,—-brown and pinkish. , ' 

lOtli. Brown, indurated clays passing into jasper. 

11th. Angular fragments of gypsum, evidently not transported 
from a great distance. 

12tk Two pebbles of finely grained granite, greenish gray ; com- 
posed of quartz, mica, and a little greenish felspar. 

We found also among the gravel a few slightly rolled fragments of 
black indurated bitumen. 

The above mentioned specimens we found in the principal gravel 
bed of the Babylonian plain near Misrakchi Khan, north of the site 
of ancient Babylon. In another of these gravel beds at Akkar-koof, 
the supposed site of the Accad of Genesis [one of the cities of Nim- 
rod, and cotemporary with Babel, Erech and Caluch], ’ive found, isi ad- 
dition to pebbles similar to those just enumerated, two small pebbles 
of a light, yellowish brown nummulitic limestone, and also one of a 
coralline limestone ; also one of a pinkish granite consisting of quartz 
and felspar with a little iron, and two pebbles of porphyry and horn- 
blende rock* 

Per centage of the principal pebbles in the gravel bed of Akkar- 


koof, taken by Mr. Loftus and myself : — 

Quartz, — white, milky, reddish and yellowish 30 

Chert, flint, jasper, flinty slate, indurated clays. 40 

Limestone, quartzite standstone, and indurated varieties of 

Serpentine 27 

Nummulitic and coralline limestone 1 

Granite, porphyry, and hornblende rock 


o 
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I have been thus particular in the examination of these gravel beds 
of Babylonia, inasmuch as I consider them as intimately connected 
with the most interesting geological phenomena on historic record, — 
namely the Deluge of Scripture. 

The circumstance of some of the oldest cities in the world being 
partly built either on these gravel beds, and the pebbles themselves 
ill having been employed in their construction, as at Babylon, 
Nineveh, Accad, &c. proves their antiquity. 

.^nd. The position of the beds and their extent prove that they are 
no fluvial deposits. 

3rd. Their nearly N. and S. longitudinal axis, and the nature of 
the pebbles, show that the course of the flood which deposited them 
rolled from the northward, from the direction of Mt. Ararat, tow^ards 
the present head of the Persian Gulf, washing fragments from the 
rocks of the Taurus and Kurdistan, and grinding their softer materials 
into the vast, flat, mud deposits which now cover the sea-like plains 
of Assyria, Babylonia and Chaldsea. In this light brown and grayish 
mud are blended the component parts of all these rocks, whether calca- 
reous, argillaceous, siliceous, or ferruginous, with a small portion of 
vegetable and saline matter, into one un distinguishable mass; but we 
can easily learn, from the fossil and mineral character of the pebbles, 
the sources from which they were originally transported ; and, from 
their being exclusively of the hardest portions of the parent rocks, 
we are enabled from their small size and roundness of contour, to es- 
timate with some approach to truths the distance they have travelled, 
and the amount of friction they have undergone. In the nummuliiic 
and other limestone, granite, and serpentine pebbles, I distinctly recog- 
nize the rocks of the Taurus and Kurdistan. The absence of pebbles 
of lava or basalt is remarkable ; but previous to any speculations being 
hazarded on this head, further search for them is necessary. 

With regard to any theory touching the date bf the Deluge deduci- 
ble from an examination of these deposits, I have only to observe 
that this must be reserved for a future and better opportunity than is 
aflorded by this List of Rocks,” already too long and tedious. 

I9th. Nummulitic limestone, from the vicinity of Shiraz (Persia), 
It resembles exactly the nummulitic limestone of Arabia, near Mas- 
kat* Mr. Carter, the learned, and indefatigable Becretary of the Society 
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has foiiiici immmtilitic limestone on the island of Maseeraj m'^ 'Orhito- 
Hies, in tii.e cliffs fringing the' shore of Southern Arabia , between. Aden 
and Maskat. I hare traced it from the Lybian desert orer Egypt', to 
the opposite or Arabian shore of the Red Sea^, and by. Mask at, and the 
mountains, of Shifa,z in Persia, to .the banks of the ,, Indus,., . It has 
been traced still further to the 'Eastward by Capt. Vicary, and: into 
Ciitcli by Capl. G'raiit. It occurs also h sitii near Mardin in .upper 
Mesopotamia and some of the Sculptures at Mimrud I observed 
were chiselled in it It is there of a light ' yellowish, brovrii colour, 
and compact in texture.,' I..am decidedly of opinion that these liiiiH'- 
oiulilic formations must be ihe SupracretaceGus group, and 

not to the Cnlaceotis series as has been done by some geologists. It 
is often capped in the deserts of Egypt, Arabia, Persia, and Scinde by 
loose sandstone and gritty conglomerates imbedding fragments of in- 
durated clays, jaspers and silicilied wood. In the lofty ridge of the 
Bakhtiari rnoiinlains between the Persian Gulf and Shiraz, it often 
contains marine shells of the eocene period. 

T.J.N, 


Art. V. — On the Red coloring 3Iatter in the Salt 'and 
Salt-pans of Bombay. By PI. J. Carter^ Esq, Assi>sta,o,t 
Surgeon, Bombay . 

I have much pleasure in bringing to the notice of the Society a 
red substance which is found in some of the Salt-pans of Bombay, 
and which is sometimes so plentiful in them as to impart a blood red 
color to the whole of their contents. It is found at the l>ottom and 
mixed with the Salt which floats on the surface of the lixivium coin 
lairied in them. 

When this substance is examined under a microscope, it is observ*» 
ed to be composed of minute spherical globules of a light ruby red 
color, and averaging the 1500th part of an inch in diameter. • 

These globules, which are found in a state of aggregation, probably 
adhere for the most part to the crystals of salt, but as that cannot be 
seen when the latter is in solution, .they are then observed adhering to 
crystals of carbonate of lime, 'which.- were previously mixed with the 
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salt, and in this state may be separated from the salt, and washed 
and'dried."' - ■■ 

They consist of a transparent tunic or cell -wall, in which is contain- 
ed a great number of granules. 

The tunic of the globule is colorless and so tenacious as to hold 
together after having been ruptured and its contents eliminated. 

The granules, which vary in diameter from the 19,000 tii part of an 
inch to a mere point, are round or ovoid, and of a pink color 
en masse, but colorless when isolated. They are imbedded within the 
globule, in a transparent mucilage, and occasionally evince a vibratory 
or monadine motion, both within and without tlie globule. This mo- 
tion is most perceptible in the smallest and least in the largest gran- 
ules. 

From this description, I think, there can be no doubt that this gIo» 
biile is the Hmmaiococcus of Agardh, — the Prolococcus nivalis oFGre- 
vilie ; — and if so, its habitat \vhich has hitherto been considered to be 
chiefly confined to eternal either in the Arctic Regions or on 

the tops of mountains, may now be extended to the Torrid Zone. 

In addition to Bombay I saw it frequently in the salt-pans on the 
south eastern coast of Arabia, but neglected to bring away a portion 
of the salt with me for examination. It is curious that it should be 
found in profusion both in the coldest and hottest parts of the globe. 
If we were to judge from analogy in this instance, we might be inclin- 
ed to say that its predilection is the smooth surfaces of crystals, 
rather than any thing else, — whether of water, of salt, or indeed, of car- 
bonate of lime. Baron Wrangel obtained it from the surface of lime- 
stone rocks ; and Captain Carmichael, in greater perfection Irom the 
calcareous rocks (than from other parts) on the borders of the lake of 
Lisrnore, wdiich were within reach of the occasional inundations, t Il- 
ls also not a little remarkable that, it should be found living in a cold, 
which on the one hand almost bids defiance to all organic life, and on 
the other hand, in a briny fluid which k almost equally destructive to it. 
8uch apparently discordant facts, however, are no doubt in perfect 
iiiiison with the laws of creation, if we could but understand them. 

Eir-iiieUfi" • ih nlve (alcrna, polari ct alpina/'^ p. 3, Gcu. 

■. fvP. 'Toi.' xls-iivp,;. lOTv 
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All are aware of tlie circtimstances which liafe rendered this little 
organism so notorious, and I need hardly add the general opinion of 
■its being considered one of the lowest forms of vegetable 'life ; that is, 
—a simple cell — which lives for itseU and by itself ; and is dependent 
upon iiothiog but a due supply, of nutriment, and the,, appropriate sti- 
nnili, for the continuance of its, growth and for the due performance 
of all its functions until its term of life is expired/'^' 

There are some remarks how’ever, connected with Hmnaiococcus 
which I, should not omit to mention here,.for they .tend to, cast a doubt 
o'ver the position this little organism holds in the 'organic world. Timy 
are by Agassiz and. Vogt, 't and by Meyen.t 

Agassiz and Vogt, most carefully examined the red snoiw in the 
glacier of the Aar, and stated that the globules of the Frotococcus 
were the ova of a rotiferous animalcule called by Ehrenberg, Philo- 
dma roseola. Dr. Vogt has added that the Philodina is found abun- 
dantly with the globules of Protococcus in several places, and that the 
latter are observed with the Philodina^ and to be deposited by it ; that 
they are outside the digestive cavities, because they are not colored 
by indigo when the Philodina is fed with that vegetable matter, and, 
therefore, that they are connected with the reproductive organs and 
are the Philodina's eggs. That, moreover, as there is a diderence in 
the size of the globules of Frotococcus^ so they accord with the eggs 
of the Philodina roseola which are deposited at different stages of 
their development. * 

Meyen, again, has stated that the Proiococcus nivalis is the Etightm 
of Ehrenberg, and that the reason of its being 
so often taken for a plant, is, that it naturally passes the greater part 
of its existence in a passive state, only occasionally under favorable 
circumstances starting into activity. 

Thus it 'would seem to be still an unsettled question, whether the 
Hrtmalococcus has reached its last phase of development in its sphe- 
roidal form, or whether it passes into another shape and becomes 
locomotive. 

Now, so far as my own observations extend, iieitlier the remarks of 

Carpenter, Man. of Physiology p. 123. j P. O. vol. xxii. p. 168. 
t Kew Edin,. Phil. Jl. vol. xxxi, for 1841 p. 239. 
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Agassiz and Vogt, nor those ofMeyen^ apply to the Hwmaiococcus of 
the salt-pans in Bombay. In the first place, I have never, with the ex- 
ceptioii of a minute animalcule traversing the field of the microscope 
now and then, seen any organism in the lixivium of the salt-pans of 
Bombay which contained the Hmmatococcus, — but the Hmmatococcus 
itself. In this case then, at least, these globules cannot be considered 
the eggs of the Philodina roseola^ more particularly as Ehrenberg 
states'^' that, this rotiferous animalcule, which is 30 times as big as the 
Hcmiatococcus^ deposits its eggs in heaps and remains along time with 
the young ones produced from them. Neither have I seen Meyen's 
remarks verified here ; for although I have frequently, for six months 
together, examined the same globules of our Hmnatococcus^ kept 
in its natural lixivium, and others kept in a dried state, I have 
never seen them move in either instance, nor have I ever recognized 
any appreciable difference in their shape. 

As to the resemblance in color of the salt of Bombay containing 
the Hmmatococcus, and the pink rock-salt of the mountains, all that 
can be stated is that, in the former there can be no doubt of the co- 
loring material, while in the latter it has been said by some to be due 
to the presence of the pink remains of animalcules,! and by others to 
the presence only of the red silicate of iron.! After what has been 
stated respecting the source from xvhich the red color of the salt in 
Bombay and that on the Coast of Arabia is derived, it would not be 
surprising to find that the blood red’' color of the earth about Kala- 
bagh,§ which is in the midst of salt rocks, was also owing to the pre- 
sence of the Hmmatococcus. 


Pritchard, Infusoria, liv. et fos. 8 vo, p. 407 para. 705. J Silliman^s JL 
t Dr. Giraud, this JL No. vi. § Introduction to Elphinstone's CabooL 
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Am, YI, ^Memoir on ike Gme-Temples aMd Blonasterks^ 
and oilier An cien t Buddhisi^ Bfcdmamcalyand Jain a lie- 

■.mains of Western India, By- John Wilson,. D. D,, F. E. 8., 

. Honorary President of . the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
■ Asiatic Society. 

The 'Royal Asiatic Society of Oreat Britain and Ireland having, 
oil the suggestion of James Fergiisson, Esq, to whom we are so much 
indebted for the artistic and critical illustration of the architectural 
antiquities of India, represented to the Court of Directors of the. East 
India Company, the propriety of taking steps for the preservation, as 
far as possible, of the cave-temples and other ancient religious memo- 
rials of this country, and for their full delineation and descriptiom. 
before the work of their decay and destruction has made fiirtlier 
progress, that Honorable body has promptly responded to the call which 
has been addressed to it, and already taken certain steps for the ac- 
complishment of the objects which are so much to be desired. With 
reference to the latter of these--' objects, it has determined to appoint 
a general Commission of Orientalists to direct its accomplishment in 
the way which may best tend to the illustration of the history, litera- 
ture, religion, and art of ancient India. Preparatory to the coraroeoce- 
meat of the labours of that commission, and the issuing of instruc- 
tion for its researches, another of a local character, has, with the ap- 
probatio'i'i .of the Government; of India, been formed by the Bombay 
Branch of the Ro 3 ral Asiatic Soeietyv to make such preliminary inqui- 
ries about the situation aud extent and general cliaracter of the anti- 
quilies wliicli are to be the subject of investigation as may facilitate 
its judicious commencement and prosecution. By this Bombay Com- 
mission, the following notes, prepared by Dr. Wilson, are issued, In 
order briefly to indicate what has already been done in the North- 
West of India in the departments of research referred to, and - to 
call forth information, where it is wanted, from parties who have ac- 
cess to the remains mentioned and to others of a similar character, 
or who already may have made themselves familiar with tlieir geaer- 
ral features. 
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EXCAVATIONS. 

The ancient religious excavations of India, forming its most inter- 
esting remains, it has been found, belong severally to the Eiiddliist, 
Braluoanical, and Jaina religions. 

The Buddhist excavations are the most numerous, ancient, and 
diversiliecL They consist of oblong ChaityaSf or temples, — generally, 
though not always, with lofty roofs excavated in the shape of a horse- 
shoe,— enshrining what have been called masses of rock 

or erections in the form of a bell or beehive enclosing some supposed 
relic or emblem of a Buddha ; Vihdras or Mathas — monasteries con- 
taining the cells of Buddhist devotees associated as coenobists, frequent- 
ly with a principal figure of some Buddha as an object of devotion, and 
various other sculptured figures for worship and ornament ; Skalds — 
srpiare or oblong halls.for public instruction and consultation ; detaclied 
Grihas — ceils, intended for solitary hermits, or the accommodation 
of their stores; lind Vtnhdsj — reservoirs for collecting water for the per- 
sonal consumption of the monks and their disciples, and use in their 
religious rites. Exterior to the excavations now referred to, and par- 
ticularly the temples, are frequently to be found, ornamental or com- 
memorative Stambhas — pillars, generally monoliths hewn like the 
temples out of the living rock; small Dahgohs — either monoliths 
consecrated to the Buddhas or their worshippers, or built like the pre- 
ceding, in the ordinary manner ; and Stupas or << Tops^^ resembling 
these Dahgobs — mounds covering the ashes of distinguished Buddhist 
worshippers. 

The figures of Buddha connected with the excavations now refer- 
red to, are almost uniformly destitute of such monstrosities as a plu- 
rality of heads, legs, amis, etc. as are to be observed In Brahmanical 
images. They are represented as receiving worship and enthroniza- 
tion, as dispensing blessings, or as engaged in contemplation ; and as 

The word Dahgob is supposed by some to come from Dhdtugm'hha the recepta- 
cle of elements ; and by others fxom Dehagupiai the holder or concealer of a 
body. 

f This name is taken from an inscription above one of them at the Bhaja eaves, 
copied and translated by Dr. Wilson'. 
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iiaviog a' variety .of postures^ standing, sitting,, or' , squatted— some- 
limes with' the feet drawn up' and the. knees protruded, sometimes, with 
G.iie foot up and another down,- and sometimes with both, feet , on the 
groood. . They are all of one type, as far, as the expression of -intellect 
is concerned ; and they. indicate little life,. genius, -or reflectiGii.- V Ab- 
straction seems their general characteristic ; various. figures representing 
their attendants, or introducedfor purposes ofornamenf are sculptured, 
near them in different forms and attitudes, often of a grotesque char- 
acter. On the ceilings and walls of so.me excavations, .are remark- 
,able paintings, forming groups of men, and, certain of 'the' . Iower'ani- 
■inals, with various' utensils and instruments, illustrative of the occupa- 
tions and manners, and' customs of the former inhabitants of this coun- 
try, and e ven of the foreign .people w.ith whom they may -have held in- 
terco-urse. ' 

' The Bka'hbxanical excavations, are principally — ^either re- 

presenting the interior of such places of Hindu worsliip, or their c-o'm- 
plete structure, -and generally with numerous pillars supporting alow 
roof, with rafters above their capitals. They are dedicated to Shiva, 
and distinguished by the different figures of that deity, such as the 
Tfimurti^ or Triad of the deity, representing the functions of expans- 
sioo, continuance, and reduction ; the god in his proper character, at- 
tended by Ms wife Parvati, and surrounded by the other principal 
gods of the Hindu pantheon assembled to enhance his greatness, 
and attended by and other devotees and hermits; the 

god united with Parvati, as half male half female ; the 

god in his more terrific and monstrous forms, as Bkeiram, the 
dreadful, As^hi-BhujdkciTf the eight-armed etc.; and the god as the ge- 
nerative principle, in the form of the Linga, In these temples, too, 
Ganesha^ the son of Shiva occupies an important place. Brahma^ and 
Vishnu with most of his AmidraSj are also found in some of them, 
though in a subordinate position. 

The Jaina excavations are also principally temples. They are not 
numerous in the West of India ; and it is rather difficult to distinguish 
them from those of the Buddhists, with whom the Jainas are intimately 
allied. Some one of the twenty-four Tirtkankars^ or emancipated 
Jiuas, — ^particularly Nemimtha or Pumsnuthay — occupies the chief 
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places ill theiB ; while the other 7trtfiankars^ occupy the veraDtlahs or 
secondary positions. 

The principal groups of excavations in the West of India which 
have been brought to notice, are the following ; — 

I. THE CATES OF SALSETTE. 

In the island of S^hashtif or Salsette, contiguous to Bombay, are no 
fewer than five groups of religious caves, at considerable distances 
from one another. 

1. Of these, the KA'NHERf CavesJ are by far the most important. 
They decidedly belong to the Buddhists, of* the form of all whose ex- 
cavations, they present examples. They have been described by Mr. 
Salt in the first volume of the Transactions of our Society under its 
original designation ; and Mr. Fergusson^s notes upon them, in the 
eighth volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, are very in- 
teresting, ill both an antiquarian and architectural point of view. Dr. 
Bird opened one of their exterior Stupas in 1639, and found near it some 
valuable relics, one of which has a Pall inscription. The inscrip- 
tions on their verandahs and pillars, he has given in his late work,§ 
but without a translation ; but his transcript, owing to some mishap or 
other, has been found to be not sufficiently correct, and the originals 
will require to be again carefully copied or taken in fac-simile. The 
form of their letter is that of the more modern type, a fact which well 
agrees with Mr. Fergussori’s opinion respecting their age, founded on 
the style of their architecture. There are two gigantic figures of 
Buddha, about twenty feet in height, which front one another in the 
northern and southern corners of the porch of the Chailya. They re- 
present him as dispensing his blessing with his right band, and as ele- 
gantly raising the slender Shala or shawb with his left. The groups 

Sometimes ■written TirtMMrs. 

f So called from its anciently liaving^' sliasliti,” or sixty, villages. That now near- 
est the caves on the old Thanaroad, is called Tihargaum, viilgo Ychadgaum, or the 
village of the ‘''monastery,” evidently having reference to the Buddhist eslahlish- 
■nuent of KdnherL 

J Or, the Caves of the Confused Hoise. • 

Historical Eescarches on the Origin and Principles of the Buddha and laiua 
Religions, etc, Bombay. 1847. 
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:of men and women in the front of the music, gallery below., ' are .well 
conceived, though, of a grotesque character; and their, ■ornameiits,, .as' 
those ill soiiie.other Buddhist temples,: have been 'noticed as simi'Iar to 
those iiow’worn by .the BMls nnd Banjhdris^ and other aboriginal tribes. 
The Dahgoh within the chaitya is' large,' but without .oni ament or 
neatness. The umbrella with which it must have been originally sur- 
mounted, no more exists. The pillars are worthy of notice in , a.ii ar- 
chitectural point of vieW';.^ and' a lithograph of one of them is subjoin- 
ed to this article, as a specimen. The iSh/dds, or halls . of instruction, 
and the' cells for the accommodation of the monks', situated on both 
.sides of the "ravine .descending from the hill, are ' ve,ry numerous ; urul 
one of the . former, of large dimensions, has many neatly, sen Ipture d 
figures on its walls, well worthy of being pourtrayed. In two of the 
smaller caves', are remains of some painted figures, ' of which specimens 
were lately taken by Mr. A. West. The hill in which the caves ■ are 
executed, requires perhaps a more careful inspection than it has yet re- 
ceived. When it was lately visited by the writer of these, notes,, and 
some of his friends, they found, on the north side of it,, what., appeared' 
to the.m the site of a stmctural temphy mih a large, flight of steps lead- 
ing to it, and, on the opposite, side, a meridional lin.e cut in the locfc, 
with a fragment of a circular stone lying in its neighbourhood. ■ 

2. Near the village of Kondati' there a few Buddhist excavations, 
which are evidently an offset from those of Kanhern They containca 
few figures and aDahgob, and have one or two inscriptions. They have 
escaped the attention of Mr. Salt and Dr. Bird; but their existence has 
been well known to Europeans for a considerable number of years. 
Tlieir inscriptions and figures have been lately copied by Mr. A, West, 

Tiie caves at Jogeshwar, near Ambolf, form an extensive Brah- 
maiucal Shalva temple, in some respects resembling that ofElcphanla, 
fnit probably posterior to it in point of workmanship. They have not 
yel been either minutely described or delineated, though they are notic- 
ed by Mr. Salt ; and a particular account of them will be aceeptiible. 
Owutg tu liieir subterraneous position and extreme dampness, aitd 
the soft nature of the rock of which they are eoiiiposed, they are Iasi 
grdiig to decay. Thcdr name is noticed in a subsequent pari iliis 
|Kiper, as forrning,, with other eirciimstances, a note id' lime giving 
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some iiiclicatioii of the date of their ' excavation. An idol of Devi 
which they contain, is noticed, -nnder''the]iiame; of; 

Lakshni in tlie twenty-ninth chapter of the first section of the Sahyiidri 
Khcmd of the Skanda Purmia. 

4. The caves at Mont-Pezir are also BralimamcaI,^anA,: dedicated 
to Shiva. They have been appropriated by the Roman CallioMc in- 
habitants of Salsette as a church, in lieu of their own structural fibric, 
w'liich they have allowed to fall into decay. 

5. The caves at MaTa'thTna' , near Poinser, are of no great exten t; 

The}’' are also dedicated to the god v^hiva. The number of Slraiva 
caves in Salsette seems to indie ate that the Brahmans, after the over-' 
llrrow of Buddhism in the West of India, had a^pride. in. atteiiijjtiii'g to 
rival the w'orks of their predecessors, and that in liie . vicinity , of. these 
:work,s. ' ■ . -v 

II. THE ^ CATES. OF ELEPHAOTA. 

Of all the excavations in the West of India, those of GHAmAf’univ^ 
or the Elepiianta’^ of the Portuguese,!’ are the best known ,• and lit- 
tle can be added to the accounts of them and the representalious- of their 
figures which have been published by Niebuhr in his Travels, and 
especially by Mr. W^iiliam ..Erskiiiedn his admirable paper in our .'owii'. 
Traiisactions. They /are,, decidedly Bralimanical, and devoted to,. the 
god Shiva, who occupies the most prominent place in them in the form 
of the Trrminl} the Linga, etc. Several of the compartments of their 
figures — as that in which the marriage of Shiva to Parvati is represent- 
ed^«_YeseinbIe : those of Kailas at -Elora,- — to ;,..wdiich it is ' probable ' 
they are .of later coiistriiction.f , ■ DiogO; -de Gouto-, the Portuguese ' an-; 

Hill of Puritication. 

t FroTd tlie figure of an elei^hant near one of the landing places. 

j. Of the compartment (IXo. 7, of JN'ichuhr) to which reference is hero made, and 
which Pyke and Moor censider as representing a marriage, Mr. Erskine says, ‘vFrnm 
the most careful inspection of the sculpture, I can perceive nothing to favour the 
supyesition.” It must be noticed, however, that Ihirvatf stands on Shiva's right 
iiaml- ■‘vliicli among the Hindus is the position of a female only on tJie occasion of 
ficr nuirriage ; and that a pHost, or Dakslut, seems pushing her forward, !u overcunio 
her hasnfalness. The group corresponds v/ith another at Eiora., which the Ih-iVa- 
iiiterprel as a rcjiresentatioii of Shiva's inra'riago, and adjoiningto which ilier..- 
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iialistj iiieiitions that a slab, containing an' inscription, was, remo¥eci 
from them and sent to Enrope by the Portuguese.-^ Traces of letters, 
atone or two places, are distinguishable on the roof. ^ It. is.w^orthy of 
notice that they are 'in what has. been called the B'uddliist cave cliarac- 
ter, which, from this and other facts, appears to have been '.well, 
liiiown to the Brahmans. Connected with the ■ caves of Elephaiita, 
which have been so long celebrated, and which are all , designed for 
purposes of.wmrship., there were discovered by Mr.' Trotter, a few 
years ago, upon an adjoining hill, -two' .neatly e.xcavated apartments, 
most 'probably ,, intended for the residence of, priests or .devotees. 
Boors and locks have ^ late'ly been put upon .the.m, . excluding the. pub- 
lic from., their inspection ;, audit may be .'well that free acces.s. to them 
should be ' secured . by the authorities of the. is.land or , .by. government. 
The work of destruction and decay is proceeding rapidly in the great 
excavations, notwithstanding the fact that they are coniinitted to the 
care of a pensioned soldier. A barbarous restoration in clay of so.me 
of the broke.!! limbs of the figures was recently attempted.. It is well ' 
that the delineations given by Mr. Erskine are so complete and per- 
fect. 

An. image of Devi, in the form of a. tiger and named Um&Wdgesk’^ 
warif which is placed on the hill above the caves, is mentioned m 
the twenty-ninth chapter of the first section of the Sahy adri Kliaod of 
the Skanda Furana. 

is aiiotlier group of figures illustrative of proceedings on the day suhsoquent to the 
maniage. . 

^ Cento’s account of the inscription is the follo-vving ; — “ Qnando logo os Portu- 
guezes toirifirain estas terras de Bacaini, e de siia juiidicoao, que foram ver este 
Pagocle, ihe iiruram Imma formosa pedra, que estava sobre a porta, que tiiiha liiim 
ietreiro de Iclras niui bem abertas, e talliadas, e foi niandacla a cl Ilcy, depois do 
Governador da India, que entuo era, eiiiandar ver portodos os Gentios et IMouros 
destc Oriente, que ja nao conheceram aqueiles caractcres ; e el Hey D. Joao o IIL 
trabalhoursiuito por saber o que estas letras dixiani, mas nao se aehou qiiem as 
Icsse, e assiin ficou a pedra por ahi, ehoje iifio ha ja naemoria dcdlad’ — Da Asia de 
Diogo Couio, Bee. Set. Cap. xL What a valuable acquisition would this inscrip- 
tion be, now that the cave character is so tvell known. Perhtips, it may be found in 
vmxe obscure cco-ner of the Koyal Museum at Lisbon, or of some of the colleges at 
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These are cells of a very insignificant character, and are now most- 
ly filled with wate^ They are here noticed only as vestiges of the 
oriental ascetism in another of our Bombay islands, in all of which, 
capable of supporting a small population, there appear to have been 
liermitages, either Buddhist or Brahma 

IT. . THE CAVES OF.MAHAD.-.IN THE KONKAK , ^ 

Near the town of Mahkl, at the head of the Bankot river, some 
Buddhist excavations were discovered many years ago. Of these Dr. 
Bird says, « The two caves of Mahar in the Konkan, are situated 
about a mile from the town, on the right hand of the road leading, by 
jiidapur, to Nagotana and Bombay. They are very small and rudely 
executed, but are distinguishedby the two lithographed inscriptions of 
Plate xxxix’' [of Dr. B.’s work]. Of the inscriptions now men- 
tioned, the first only is to be found at the place now indicated. The 
other is at another series of caves, consisting of a pretty considerable 
monastery with its concomitants, near the village of PaTa' contiguous 
to Mahkj, visited in the end of December 1848 by Mr. J. S. Law, the 
Collector of Thana, and the writer of these notes. Some minor inscrip- 
tions exist at the same place. When it was lately visited by the parties 

now mentioned, other cave temples in the vicinity were brought to nc- 

"A'' 

tice by natives of whom inquiries were made. Referring to some of 
these, Mr. Law, in a note to Dr. Wilson, says, There is nothing but 
a simple ceil %vith a veranda, and two or three unfinished ones, on the 
hill near the ferry at Mahad . At Kulga'um on the other side of the 
river, there are several cells and one larger cave, which might be call- 
ed a Vihar, but nearly filled up with eartli. Here I found some short 
inscriptions, of which I enclose a copy.’* Of the inscriptions now 
referred to, it may be well to procure a fac-simiie.'^' 

It is probably of tbe eaves near Mahad ox Pdldy tliat Niebabr says, ‘‘ Pas loin 
(hi fort victoire il y a (dit on) aussi une grande Pagodc, taillee dans mi 

rocner, on conime im antre s’exprirae, 25 maisons avec des cbambres, toillees dans 
Ic* Roebcr. — Niebuhr, voyage, tom. ii. p. 32. 
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T!|ese caves were lateiy brought to , notice in the circnmstvnces 
irientioned in the following extract from the proceedings of the iloiii- 
bay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society r—Br. IVilson directed; Vhe 
atteistion of the meeting to the iiiteresting fact that several series of 
of cAvE-TEJiPLESg hitherto wholly unknown to Ei;rojica]is, Isad j„s-' 
brought to notice in various parts of the Pdarathd cov dry 
Jnci-zih-e, ihe most remarkable are these near the village oi’iimi'r' 
;di;-a;ed cn the RSjpuri creek in the Koakan, between tiiree arid'fonr 
Jes ,tc3t koi.: the town of Tha[, and about forty-two ndlcs in the 
strait line iVcm Bombay. The discovery of these esves occiirrcf hi 
the^ following circumstances. About the con:mencc»r.cut of tlie^idins 
of ib'48, Tisliiiu Shastri, the Brahmaii-who had assisted 3Ir. 'Wat; en 
Dr. Wilson, and others, so much in the decipherment of inscripf ons 

in the cave character, was appointed Mahalkari of a district in 'th^ 

ixonkaa, When about to commence his duties, he called upon Dr 
W. who asked him to niake every inquiry in his power about the cxi 
istence, or otherwise, of a series cf caves with a chaUj/a. as the ceidie 
from which the caves at Mahad , which are only moniish cells, wculd 
probably be found to be only an offset. In a short time, he repon^d 
botji to Mr. Law the Collector of Thana and to Dr. W. as the result of 
ins research, the loforraation which he had obtained of the existence 
of a magnificent series near the village of Whal Mi- f „ 
opening of the season, sent the Brahman personally to inspect t^e 
cares ; aiuHie found them to correspond with (he descriptions whicii 
he nad received of them. He also brought with him a fac-<=imiJe nf 
some of the inscriptions, which Br. Wilson exhibited to the ^mcetin.. 
inr. i.aw nas been the first, or anicng (he firs(,of Europeans to inspe^H 
hiese wcr::s. In a letter dated the 15th January, addressed to Dr Yfil 
son nc says, « 1 visited the caves of Kudu a few davs auo, ami I 
safely say, that they far exceeded my expectations. ' Ti^re arc- (wen.v! 
wo caves altogether, great and small, and no less than four ofthcA 

, one is 60 feet in length, with .sevciu] 

oas-iehefb of Ludduas sitting cross-legged on lotuses and others on 
^iuk,mnm with the usual attendants, dolphins, etc. The most inter- 
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esliog .and 'best exe cnted,^,.^howeYe.r,. are': : of, 'male ' .and female:, figures, 
perhaps representing Buddha and lib Shakti, tlie former with a kind of 
tarbcin for.liis head-dress.., ,This; as 'wellas the other caves ' eoiitaiiiisig 
chaitjas;is on the plan of a 'Vihar,..iiot of a regular temple, as at EaifiC.. 
I , .found' eighteen inscriptio.ns, and have got good, 'fiic-smiiles. on ' , cloth 
oi the longer ones and copies of therest. . The larger ones probably 
excel any that have been found, in the perfect :formation of the letters, 
and are as plain as if they had just been cut. Some of tliem contain 
such complicated' coiTQpoond. letters, ' that, I think they most be in 
Sanskrit I propose to send ' a short account of these caves with: 
drawings,, shortly to the Bombay. Asiatic 'Society, but in the mean 
ilnie you are at libeity to mention the purport ' of what I have' stated 
at the next meeting you may attend, should you wish.” This infor- 
Illation must be peculiarly interesting to the students of Indian anti- 
cpiities. Mr. Law has got at these caves upwards of a score of inscrip- 
tions neatly copied and taken in fac-simile ; and there does not appear 
to be any great difficulty in executing their translation. 

It would appear from an old map lately brought to notice, that the 
existence of these caves was known to some of the natives engaged in 
one of the Konkaii survey's. ■ ' 

VI. THE CAVEiS OF 

These Caves were first heard of by Mr. Law, who has partially look- 
ed at them, without, however, discovering in them any figures or in- 
scriptions. They will soon, it is believed, be caTefiilly examined by 
himself or some other European. They are situated near the village 
ofJdmhrifg^ at 'the foot of the Ghats lying nearly East of Thana. Dr. 
Wilson, when on his way to Puna in May 1S49, met, at Khalapur, 
Vishnu Shastri who was in charge of that district, and asked him to 
send a triisiworthy person to Jtobrdg to examine the excavations 
there. The report received on this occasion simply was, that, There 
is a Lene at Jambrug. The Cave is near a tank, and has only a small 
door. It is dark within ; and in late times an image of Bahiraimmiha 
has been established within it, on account of which the ignorant 
people of the place give it the denomination of the Nathuehe LeneT ^ ^ 
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YI,I. THE CATES OF. KONDA''ATA. , , 

Tiiese interesting caves, situated near the. base 'o,f the RajmacM hill, 
were discovered by the messenger sent to Jaiiibrug in the, circiio^, 
stances mentioned in the preceding paragraph. . The foilowing is' the 
notice given of them at. the time by Vishnu Shlstri to Dr. .Wilson, , 
m fs^wf ..iir- 

#rsT mm 1^- 

iT^ mm mi wit %k 

wi^ mik ^ ' g ?s¥.' ■ wwiti fwi 

mim^ m^m ^rl. ■ mim ii^ ^pt. ■ mmw- 

m imm wim t-ff t^rf^r '^t- 

l?T mm^rnmn km tm qrl. tR- 

mm mm ^rl* «7tj tw m 

mm mmm mimm i:mm mit ir^l- ’U55-#rr f f5 wRf '41:55'. ft 

mi m^r^ ’^rl imm ^^5 TrrrryfR #^r- 

orff% mmimi T 

— ^‘Thereisa very excellent excavation near the village of Kondana^'h 
There is a large gateway forming the entrance to the principal apart- 
ment ; and it has a wooden arch. Within, there is a circular dome of 
a Buddhist temple ; and this, the cliief assembly hall, is lofty like that 
at Veber [near Karla]. There are images of Biiddh at the side of the 
gateway ; and above these images there is an inscription of eleven or 
twelve letters well formed, but there is no other inscription. There 
is a second small assembly hall near the chief one. Both the places 
are important. There are grounds for supposing that the Injury which 
has been sustained by the pillars of the principal assembly liall, was 
caused by the Miisalmans when they were in authority at Kalyaii. 
The place [of the caves] is five kos distant from Khalapur. There is 
a considerable ascent. It is near Khopawali [at the foot of the Bhor 


In the MarutM this is 'Kondawe ; but to prevent perplexity and to secure nnl- 
fonnity, it is desirable to give the names of places in their Hindi Ibniu 
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Ghat] ; but the road ,is; very ■difficult, ,If you wish to go to it the good 
road must be taken. You will nearly reach it in a palkhi. Where 
the ascent is great }’ou must have a horse. So much for the excava- 
tion atKondana.”'' 

Mr, Law has lately been able to visit these excavatioiis, and to pro- 
cure illustrative drawings of their front and principal figures. They 
appear to be more modern than those of Salsette. The account above 
given of them by Vishnu Shastri has been found to be correct. 

„ Ym. cayes;:of. the" KomiAbr uistyisiteb, by EtJiioPEAKs. '' '' 

Vishnu Shastri now alluded to has mentioned to Dr. Wilson, that he 
has heard of the existence of several excavations in the Konkan, of 
which nothing is yet known by Europeans. These are said to be 
respectively in tlie neighbourhood of Ckipalwh Babhid, ScmgameshwaTf 
Giwhanh-Velgaum, Wade-Paileli ChenUAstagavy and Ckandansary near 
AgdsM. It is to be hoped that they wull not be permitted to remain 
long without examination. 

Chipalun, one of the places now referred to, is mentioned in the 
first chapter of the second section of the Sahyadri Khand of the 
Skanda Parana, as Chittapolan,^' the village at which, according to 
that curious document, the creation of the Chittapdwan Brahmans 
was effected by Parashurama from some ashes or corpses found at the 
Chiita^ or place for burning the dead, when the established priests or 
Vlprds refused to assist him in the performance of a Shrdddha. The 
legend may have originated at the overthrow and conversion of the 
contemplative Buddhist monks of the locality. Of the forcible con- 
version of the. Buddhist monks in the Konkan some memorials still 
exist. The writer a short time ago found at a village near Indapur, a 
pillar, in fragments, representing, in the lower parts, a bloody battle, 
conducted against the Buddhist priests by men mounted on horseback 
and with spears and shields, and in the upper, the bull of Shiva, the 
emblem of Brahmanism, trampling and triumphing over them when 
discomfited. The Brahmans sometimes say that the original name of 

^ Tlie village named Chitiajwlan al liko 

ba^e of the Sahyadri. 
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OMiiapokm was Ckittapurnay or the fulhimeiit of desires, which has the 

appearance of a Buddhist, iiaiBe. 

Ascending the iiioiintains by the' Bhor Ghat, contignoiis to which 
are the caves of Kondana last described, we come to a very remark- 
able and fanioos series, situated in the Sahyadri rangedtself. , , 

IX. THE' CAVES OP KA^ELA-'.- , 

L The peculiarly interesting Caves near the village of Vehergaiim 
or .ViH/pRGAtoM, to north, of 'Karla, on the Puna road are ..those' which' 
are commonly known by the name of the Ka'^rla' Caves'. . They are 
all of tlie Biiddhistical character. They have been descibed by Lord 
Yaientia in the second volume of his Travels, and ably commented 
upon by Mr. James Fergusson, in his valuable paper already referred to. 
Fac-similes of their inscriptions were taken on cloth a few years ago by 
Dr. Sniyttan, tlie ilev. James Mitchell of Puna, and the writer of these 
notes, who presented them to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, along with a transcript and approximative translation of one 
the most important and legible of them,t Copies of these fac-similes 

Sometimes but incorrectly vaitten Karli. The Marathi name is Kario, 

wliicli in its Iiincli form, the best to adopt in the representation of places, becomes 
Karla,. , . , , ■ 

f Assuming the word Vijm/a with which this inscription (above the elephants on 
the northern side of the porch of the Cliaitya) commences, to be a proper name, and 
that of the Jalmdip ^laharajotam {Jamhiidwipa Mahurajoita^na,) or emperor of dani- 
budv>ip, mentloiied at its close to he that of Vijaya given by Mr. Tnrnoiir in the 
il/h/'irawnso under the year 5 i-3, B. C., and snppo.smg no perversion to crLst in the 
ease, tins would naturally he the date of the execution of the excavation. I)r. Bird 
has very properly observed on this opinion, nhieh from the first was propounded l)y 
Br. Wilson merely as hypothetical, that since there are undeniable andintentionni 
perversions of historical data, in the first centuries of the Buddhistical era, by whicli 
'Mjaya’s landing in Ceylon is made to agree with the day on which Sakya expired, it 
iiuiy he well doubted, whether this cave can be so ancient as the insermtlon would 
make it.” I)r. Bird thinks that he observes on another of the Kdrla inseriptiona the 
dale of the tweiitiolh year ot Dulhama Ham, which' would give about 163 B. C. for 
the excavation, and thus allow suhieient time for the propagation ofBuddlusni, In 
ilic Mardtlm country by Asoka’s missionaries mentioned in the Maliavanso. The 
reading is not altog-ether satisfaetory ; but a suitable review of the Kudu insorip- 
lions would require a separate paper. 
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are given in the late work of Dr. Birdr Avho has also given his inter- 
pretation of some of theiii* The principal excavation ' Is ' a.. /Chaiii^af 
the largest, best preserved, and most interesting in point of art in 
India. Its pillars, lignres, and other objects of curiosity, are well 
worthy of the attention of the artist. The Dahgob within has a large 
wooden umbrella over it, in a state of nearly perfect preservation. 
The wooden ribs of the roof also remain nearly entire. They are 
of teak, and are probably as old as the cave itself. The abacus 
on the capitals of the fifteen pillars by which the nave is separated 
from each of the side aisles, is of excellent sculpture. It is of two 
crouching elephants, their heads and necks only being visible, gene- 
rally with a man and woman seated on each — the woman’s hair 
being shed but having an ornament on front, and the man’s collected 
and twisted like a Turkish turban, if, indeed, he has not a rope-turban 
like that sometimes worn by the louver orders of the natives. Behind 
the Dahgob, are seven plain octagonal pillars. Between the measure- 
ments of this Chaitya by Lord Valentia and Mr. Fergusson, there is a 
very considerable discrepancy. ‘‘ Its interior dimensions,” says Mr. 
Purgusson, “are one hundred and two feet three inches for total length, 
eighty-one feet three inches for length of nave. Its breadth from wall 
to wall is forty-five feet seven inches, while the width of the nave is 
twenty-five feet seven inches.. . In the Atlas to Lord Valentia’s Tra- 
vels, a detailed plan of this cave is given, on which the dimensions 
taken by the scale are forty-six feet wide by one hundred and twenty- 
six feet long ; and as the plan appears to have been drawn with con- 
siderable care, (by Mr. Salt, I believe,) and these figures are repeated 
in the text, I was a good deal staggered by finding so great a discre- 
pancy, and inclined at first to give up my own as incorrect. I have, 
however, retained them, not only because they were taken with care, 
and I cannot see how so great an error could have crept into them ; 
but also because Lord Valentia’s dimensions are quite at variance 
with those of all the Chaitya caves I am acquainted wdth.”'^ In this 
instance, probably from some obliteration or confusion in Mr. Per- 
gusson’s notes, his usual accuracy has failed him. A careful measiire- 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. vhi. p. 57. 
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ment, which.;.we,lately made, agrees with that, of Lord' ' Valentia within 
a few inches. The « lion-piliar'' (as it is denominated In its ins 
lion) exterior to the Chaifya, is- a remarkable,. object, and is of sixteen 
sides. Mr.James Prmsep attempted,.. .and', ',.par% with success, to 
translate an inscription tipon it, from a 'transcript of Colonel Sykes.-^- 
Adjoiniog the' Cliaitya are some Viharm and detached .■ cells [but,, of-' 
fering extent of accommodation for the .monks, thongh' the 

larger Vihar has three, tiers.!- ■ 

Journal of the Uoyal Asiatic Society, February, 1S3S. 

Xbe following remarks of Mr. Fergnsson, wbicli are of a general character, may 
be her 3 advantageously introduced. 

a As this is decidedly the finest Chaitya cave in India, a few remarks on the architec- 
tural ordinance of these caves may not be misplaced. 

However much they vary in size or in detail, their general arrangements, as I 
mentioned before, are the same in every part of India, and the mode of admittmt^ 
light, which is always so important a piece of architectural effect, is in all precisely 
identical. ,, 

Bearing in mind that the disposition of parts is exactly the same as those of the 
choir of a Grothic round or polygonal apse cathedral, the following description will be 
easily understood. Across the front there is always a screen with a gallery over it, 
occupyi^S place of the rood-loft, on which w-e no%v place our organs : in these 
there are three doors ; one, the largest, opening to the nave, and one to each of the 
side aisles ; over this screeir the whole front of the ca%-e is open to the air, one rast 
window the whole breadth of the same section, stilted so as to be more than a semi- 
circle in height, or generally of horse-shoe form. 

Xhe whole lights therefore, fell on the Daghopa, which is placed exactly opposite 
in the pl^^ce of the altar, while the colonnade around and behind, is thus less perfect- 
ly lit. 'fli® pillars there being always placed very closely together, the light was never 
admitted in sufficient quantities to illuminate the w’all behind, so that to a person 
standing direction, there appeared nothing, but illimitable 

gloom. 

it I do not conceive that a votaafy was ever admitted beyond the colonnade under 
the front, the rest being devoted to the priests and the ceremonies, as is now the 
case in China, and in Catholic churches, and he therefore never could see whence the 
light came, and stood in comparative shade himself, so as to heighten its effect con- 
siderably. Still further to increase this scenic effect, the architects of these temples ^ 

placed the screens and music galleries in front, in such a manner, as to hide the 
great window from any person approching the temple ; though these appear to have 
been oti'dtted in later examples, as in the Yiswakarnia of Ellora, and the two later 
Chaitya caves at Ajunta,, and only a porch added to the inner screen the top of which 
served as the music gallery, but the great window is then exposed to view, which I 
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2. The Caines of Bha'ja' lie nearly as far to the south of the til- 
lage of Karla, as those now mentioned do-tO'the north ; ami both se- 
ries, it may be inferred from their contiguity, belonged to the same or 
an allied fraternity of Buddhist monks. 'Their existence was spoken 
of by natives to Europeans for a considerable time before tliej were 
visitedby any of our countrymen.^ , Sir John Awdry was among 'the 
first particularly to examine them. . They were -afterguards , view^ed by 
Dr. Wilson, Mr. Maiiakji Kharshedjf, and Mr.^ Westergaard of Copeii- 

camiot help tbinking is a great defect. To a votary once liaving entered the porch, 
the elTect is the same, and if the space between the inner and outer screen was roof- 
ed, wlilch I suppose it to have been, no one not previously acquainted with the de- 
sign could percei^■e how the light v;as admitted ; supposing a votary to have been ad- 
mitted by the centre door, and to have passed under the screen to the right or left, 
the whole arrangements were such, that an architectural effect was produced certain- 
ly superior to any thing I am acquainted with in ancient or modern temples. 

“ Something of the same sort is attempted in the classic and modern Hindu tem- 
ples where the only light is admitted by the door directly facing the image, which 
is thus lit up with considerable splendour, and the rest .of the temple is left in a ra- 
ther subdued light, so as to give it considerable relief. The door, however, makes 
but a clumsy window compared with that of the Buddhist cave, for the light is too 
low, the spectator himself impedes a portion of it, and standing in the glare of day, 
unless he uses his hands to shade his eyes, he can scarcely see what is within. In 
the Hypcethral temples, this -was probably better managed, and the light introduced 
more in the Buddhist manner ; but ^ve know so little of their arrangements, that it 
is difficult to give an opinion on a subject so little understood. 

Almost all writers agree, that the Pant||eon at Home is the best lit temple that 
antiquity has left us ; in one respect it equals our caves, that it has but one window', 
and that placed high np j but it is inferior, inasmuch as it is seen by every one in the 
temple, and that the light is not concentrated on any one object, but wanders with 
the sun all round the building.’' — Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, Vol. viii. pp. 

61 62. 

The earliest allusion to these caves which we can find, is the following. Oet. 27'. 
[180-1]. Yery early all the xmrty, except Messrs. Salt and Smith, setoff for Low 
Glmr. The road across the valley w'as good, but when w'o began to ascend, the 
palanquins were of little use. Y"e saw^ a line of caves facing due west on our left 
under the hill, on the summit of w'hich is the fort of Bsapoor. My servant Tisited 
them by my orders, to examine if there were anything w’orthy of inspection. He rcr- 
ported that there w'as a small arched temple, similar in plan to that of Carli, but 
that there w'as not any inscription or figure of Buddh, and that smaller fiat caves 
were on each side, but uniat eresting ; we did not therefore take the trouble of climb- 
ing to them.” Lord Yalentia’s Travels, Yol. ii. pp. 165-6, 
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liagen,. and others,. They are. inferior in point of ,diinensio!is':and .ex- 
ecution to those' at Vehergaum. . .Approaching tlieiH' from.",' the. north> 
we 'find first some wells.;;' secondly, a small Vihdr ; thirdly, a Chmttja 
wlthont a music. gallery in front; fourthly, a two storied F^'Aar ; fifthly, 
a well ; and sixthly, fourteen Da partly within and partly exterior 
to some, ornamented rooms still ■unfurnished. The Chaitya . is about 
sixty-one. feet in length and twenty-six. in breadth. It has twenty-seven 
octagonal pillars, about eight feet seven inches in height ; .and a double 
number ofwoo.deii ribs in the arch rising about the same height above 
them. .. Its Daligob, whie.li is of .the sameheiglit as the pillar,. Is about 
'thirty-four feet in circumference [ at the '.base. ..■ These caves afford 
only three small inscriptions, which Dr Bird h.as' given, in the seventh, ' 
number of our Journal,. ^:from : the transcripts ;of 'Mr. Westergaard 
and Mr. D’Ochoa. , That over the. well, or tank to the south .of the 
Chaitya is by far ■ the .most , distinct. ' In the;, lithograph accompa,n'y- 
ing this paper[we give it as copied in the begionlng of 1842 .by .our- 
selves, and as lately carefully compared with .the original.. . Our cleci- 
pliermeiit in the .Nagarf letters is the follow.ing, 

rr^nEf f 

which we translate, A well. gifted by M'aharallii, the son of Kusaka,. 
for the sake of the.religioii' of merey/.®' "(a 'Common designation of Bud- 
dhism on the cave inscriptions). Dr. Bird makes it 

« The righieotis gift of a stjmbol and mhicle of the purified SaM 
Saka^ (Shakra or Indra) the resting place of thegimrT Here, it must 
be admitted, the doctors differ.®® Without asking a decision in 
our favour, we may fairly say, that the inscriptions, in the grouping 
of the words particularly, require greater patience than has yet been 
brought to bear upon them, even though only a few’ of the letters can 
now be doubtful. 

X. THE CAVES OF BBDSA.f 

A short account of these Caves was communicated by Mr. Wester* 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

t In Maraif/ti, 
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gaard to Dr. Bird. The caves at Birsa, (or as it is called, in the 
map of the Puna Gollectorate, Beira) are situated about six miles S. W. 
from ’Wargauin. The plan of the temple resembles Karli, but is nei- 
ther of so great extent nor so well executed, and appears more mod- 
ern, It contains a Bahgap ; and its roof, which is ribbed, and sup- 
ported by twenty-six octagonal pillars, about ten feet high, seems to 
have been covered with paintings, which are now, however, so indis- 
tinct, that nothing can be made out of them. There are four pillars, 
about twenty-five feet high in front, surmounted by a group of horses, 
bulls, and elephants. The first pillar supports a horse and a bull, 
with a male and female rider ; the next three elephants and one horse, 
two of the elephants having a male and female rider ; the third three 
horses and one elephant, a male and female rider being placed on two 
of the horses ; and the fourth pillar is surmounted by two horses bear- 
ing a male and female rider. The hall of instruction which is of an 
oval shape, has a vaulted roof and is situated close to the temple. It 
contains eleven small cells ; and over the door of one of them there 
is an indistinct and partly defaced inscription,^'* A personal visita- 
tion of these caves enables us to add but little to this accurate notice. 
The length of the Chaiiya is about forty-six feet ; and its breadth at 
the door is about twenty-five feet and a half, while before the Dahgob 
it is nearly twenty-one. The pillars within the Chaitya are twenty- 
seven, agreeing in number with those at Bhaj?!. The Dahgob below 
is thirty-three feet four inches in circumference and ten feet three in 
height. It is surmounted by a sort of shaft on a scaffolding, which 
improves its form. On the sides of the Chaitya are one or two symbolic 
figures. The hall of instruction, or rather Fi/mr, which is serai-oval 
inform, has seven cells in its sides. Besides the inscription mentioned 
by Mr. Wester gaard, there is another over a well to the south of the 
Chaitya, also given by him in a form which as closely agrees with our 
own transcript as could be expected. 

The coupling of the Caves now mentioned with the village of Wad - 
oa'um, has rendered it a matter of difficulty for some persons to find 
them. In visiting them we went from Karla along the Funfi road to 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of Eoyal Asiatic Society, May ISJl. 
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the bridge of the l'iidrayeni/(wltli.sevent^^^^ arches)* We then struck 
over the hill of Kiindaw4 to the right, above a tank, at a village of that 
name ; and after passing- along some table-land to- the southwest, we. 
descended in the ,. sa.me direction to- the- eaves which are about 9l)§ 
feet abo.ve the village of Bedsa'V They are not very easily accessible, 
and are not visible at any considerable 'distance, a mass of rock in 
front. of the vestibule having never, been hewn away. We took three 
hours' to reach them,. from Kirla'; but we got back in about a couple 
'o-f hours. . . 

XI. THE 'CATES: ■'OT 'SHAILAEt^^^^ 

The native guide by whom we -were conducted to the caves last men- 
tioned, in reply to inquiries which were addressed to him, informed 
us that there wms a Lend near the posting-station called Shailant-mlt 
about six miles beyond Wadgaiim on the road from Bombay to Pima. 
On arriving near the place to which he directed us, we left the road 
to the right, and ascended a hill called the GtirodL A little below the 
summit of that hill fronting tl|e southwest, we foimd an excavation 
with four small cells, containing a YonL and at present sacred to Shiva, 
which appeared to ns, from a bench going round the excavation in 
front of them, to have been originally Buddhistical. On examining 
the hill more particularly, we came upon a considerable Vikdr below 
, the, m, . -f mining .N./E. .and containing about a dozen of cells. Here ’ 
we found a Buddhist inscription of Eve lines, which we copied, and 
which we still preserve. It is very possible that some Ckaiiya may be 
in the neighbourhood. 

XII. CATES SITUATED TO THE NOETH OF THE IXDRATEXr. 

The guide to whom we have now referred, and some other natives 
whom we met on the Puna road, brought to our notice otlier caves near 
the Indr^yeni, which had not been formerly heard of by Europeans, 
They are so numerous, they said, when pressed for information res- 
pecting their localities, that they are to be found nearly in every hill and 
mountain. . Making due allowances for exaggeration, there can be 
little reason to doubt that many - cave-temples and monasteries remain 
yet to be discovered in the, SahyMri range of mountains, in the roman- 
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tic valleys and recesses of which the Buddhists, in particular, seem to 
have strongly entrenched themselves. 'Of three series, we got pretty 
definite intelligence* They are at or near Buddhwadt^ Bamaekandra^ 
and the northern Veherg-itmi. There can be little doubt, tliat in the 
direction now indicated, a large field of discovery exists. 

Xin. THE CAVES OF PUNA'. 

These caves are situated near the village of Bha'mbxjrdA'', not far 
from the Sangam or junction of the Mulh and Mutb^, Their prin» 
clpa! interest consists in the fact, that they are Bralimanical, and at a 
great distance from any others of a similar character. They are cut 
out of a rocky hillock forming a gentle swell of the ground, and not 
conspicuous at any great distance. They consist of an open square 
area, to which there is a descent, with a series of plain and unorna- 
mented rooms, now empty, — except in one instance in which there is 
a Lingamd Yoni — and a Ghumati or shrine for bull of Shiva, 

formed out of the living rock in front. They appear to be posterior 
in point of age to the Sliaiva temples in ^alsette. Fun^ is but a mo- 
dern city ; but it is probable that there may have been some ancient 
religious establishments connected with the Smgmn, and the hill of 
Parvati lying to the east of the caves. 

From Pun4, we return to the Sahy^dri range by some others of its 
recesses, running up in the direction of Mahabaleshwar from the 
East. 

XIV. THE CAVES OF WA'I^ 

For the first description of these caves, we are indebted to H. B. E, 
Frere, Esq., the Commissioner of SaFtra, who has furnished to the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society all the particulars of them 
which it seems desirable to know. 

1. The caves/' Mr. Frere writes, are cut in the soft trap rock in 
the southern face of a hill bearing nearly N. from Waf, and distant 
about four miles from the town. The hill is within the boundaries of 
the village of Lohari ; and the best landmark for reaching the caves is 
a small isolated hill, with a conspicuous Muhammadan tomb on the 
lop, close to Sultanpur, and near the end of a spur, which runs out Sh 
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E. ,from the bill in front, of.Faiidu-Gad.'. The ,' ascent' to. the .caves , is 
. .very easy. . The principal cave has been, long, used as ''a temple of 
Mahideva,.who is wo.rshipped here under the name of ^ Palkeshwar/ 

. or .as the Kniibi's call Iiim, ..^ F4ikob^l.^ The. village. Guru ■ acts as Fu- 
jari, and .there is a jattrh on the fourth- of BhMrapad . shudh. , No.ne 
of the villagers could give any account of the origin of the name. 

«Tlie principal, cave consists, of one large room, about 28 feet square 
aiid'8| high ; open to the S. W.by an aperture which . is about .19 feet 
wide.: A low. partition, with :a bench., in front, runs .across the entra.,iice 
of the ''' cave, w,itli a , doorway near the ]eft....hand--, corner. At the back of 
this cave, in the middle of the. N. E. sid-e'.-of the room, and raised one 
step above it, is a smaller, roo.ra or recess about 1.5^ fee.t, .square,, i..ri .the 
middle of which is a Dahgob BTeet 4. inches: high,, and' 26 feet in cir- 
cumference. It is formed,' of a portion of the, natural .rock, which has 
been left standing when the .room was excavated.; 

A rude d,etached stone pillar for, a .lamp stands beside and a Nan- 
di (also on, a. detached block) somewhat the wo,rse for wear, in front 
of the. DhagO'b, which is no.w.^regarded ,. as a gigantic linga/^ and 
worshipped accordiiagly, as an emblem, of . Shiva. On either side of 
the entrance ', to: this Dahgob .recess, up a ■couple, of steps, are the en- 
trances to ..two, cells about 7 feet, by. 9. Each has a small window 
looking into the large room and opposite the door a small recessed 
niche or rather shelf [query a bed-place ?] about 5 feet 9 inches' 
long, by about 4 feet high, and about 2 feet deep.*' 

To the right as you face the Dahgob, the S. E, side of the care is 
pierced into four cells — one up a couple of steps, the others level with 
the floor of the large cave. Each has its little window beside the 
door. The two cells in the middle have each a stone bench, on the 
left as you enter them; while the Iwm corner cells have recessed shelves 
opposite the doors, like those in the cells before described. 

A bench runs along part of the S. W, or outer side of the large 
cave, opposite the Dahgob, and along the whole of the N. W. side, or 
that which is on your left as you enter. On this bench are deposited a 
headless Nandi, several fragments of small figures on detached 

Mr. Frere subjoins an illustrative sketch, which, with others funiishetl by him, 
is kept in reieniis by the Society. 
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blocks, much decayed. Two of tliem are apparently the common figure 
of tiie seated coritemplative Buddha. 

Separated from this large cave, by a partition about three feet 
thick, is a smaller and more irregular excavation, about 27 feet deep 
Irom the entrance, and about the same in its greatest breadth. It ap- 
pears never to have been finished, and the sides which have been ex- 
cavated are much decayed. To the left of the entrance is a small 
spring', and in front a small tank of tolerable water. 

A few paces from it, to the S. E., is another cave, much decayed 
and filled up with rubbish. It is about 27 feet long by 21 feet in 
depth, with 3 small cells, opening off from it. 

Tlieise is a tank, now nearly filled up, a few paces beyond this 
last mentioned cave, to the S. E. 

Retracing your steps, passing the large cave, and proceeding N. 
W. about 200 paces along the face of the hill, yon come to the en» 
trance of another cave which has been very lately cleared of rubbish 
at the expense of aBrhhman widow lady. It is about 28 or 29 feet 
square. The roof has been formerly supported by six pillars, of which 
only fragments hanging from the roof, and corresponding portions of 
the bases on the floor, now remain. At the back of this cave have 
been originally four cells, of the same kind as those in the cave first 
described, but the partitions separating them are much broken. In 
the further corner on the left hand side, as you stand in the entrance 
looking inwards, is one such cell, and a bench runs between the cell, 
and entrance of the cave. Opposite to this cell are the remains of 
four human figures,, and near them a hole of some size running up to 
what may have been the commencement of a cell over the roof of the 
cave ; but it is now very much injured by time and does not appear to 
have been ever finished. 

“ The figures appear to have consisted of two males seated and two 
female standing figures. The tallest fragment is about four feet high. 
All are now headless, and in the trunk of each is a hole, such as may 
have served for the socket of a moveable head. As far as can be 
judged from what little remains uninjured by time or violence, the pro- 
portions of the figures and their execution have been good.'^' 

Mr. Frcrc’>s sketch of these mutilated figures assures us that these caves are 
Buddhistical. 


S 
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A few: feet to the west of this cave Is another about 22S feet by 1% 
divided into two large cells, from which open five smaller ones of the 
kind above described in the large caves. A few paces further in the 
same direction is the. entrance of another cave. * It is' at present so 
filled with rubbish that it is almost impossible to creep inf' but 'it ap- 
pears to be about the same. "size as that just described, with but one 
cell opening off from it, and is supported in front by two pillars. Still 
.further west are the remains of .two small cells. 

could discover no remains of inscriptions,. nor of stuccoes or ^ paint** 
ing, .n.or learn that the people in the neighbourhood had any traditions' 
regarding" the place, further than that, like all’ excavations of the kind, 
*it was the work of Fandu,' of much of whose" history, the “scene is 
laid in the -WM valley. 

2. the other side of the valley, at the extremity oftlie spur ’which 
branches off from the Mah^baleshwar Hills near Panchgani and ter- 
minates near Bfcadhan, are two or three other excavations. They 
are difficult of access ; but they appear from below to be small cells of 
the kind usually found near Buddhist temples. I had not time to ex- 
amine them, nor to visit what was described to me as a larger excava-- 
tioii near Rajpurf on the other side of the village of Bawadhan and 
about eight miles from W4i. 

3. I may here mention that about twenty-five miles lower down the 
valley are some excavations in the Hill of ^ Pateshwar,^ which rises 
from the south bank of the Krishna, about six miles west of Sat'diA. 
They are of no great extent but evidently Buddhist Unfortunately, 
however, for the antiquarian, a rich Brahman Saukar, a genera- 
tion or two back, undertook to renovate whai he considered as a 
shrine of Mah^deva, and executed his purpose with such liberality in 
buildings and additions of various kinds as to leave little more tha.u 
just sufficient to show its real character and origin. 

4. There are said to be excavations of the same kind near Phait a.ii 
in the valley of the Koina in the N. of ChipaKm ; but I have found no 
educated native who has ever visited them.” 

: ^ '"THE. CATES. OF' KAEA^. , 

These excavations were first brought to- our notice by .¥lshiiuBlias-"-:. 
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tri. . M.r.,11. B.: E. Frere^to .whom/'we are- indebted for the description 
now given, of those'near' Wm^ to have headed... the. . first Euro- 
. peaii partj by .whom; ..they. have, been . . visited. He has ; fomished our 
Society .with' a remarkably clear and distinct:: topographical account 
of tlie!n.,.:.w.hichj with its accompanying illustrationSj.;wiII be., given in 
foil in: .our Journal. A general reference to. them,^ is all that at pres- 
ent .we are. .required to make. ' 

The tomm of ’K ara.*'i> lies about thirty miles to the S. S, E. of 
. close on .the junction of the Koin^ and the. Krishna. The cave.s are 
'foiirid..on a terminal spur running.. off from the 'Sahjadri ' range/ and 
.bounded on the north by the former of these rivers and. on the eas.t by 
ilie... latter, afte.r the two streams have been united. They lie along 
three spiral turnings of a small ridge, at no great height generally from 
the corresponding valleys, and are divided by Mr. Frere into three 
series corresponding with these turnings. They seem to be from 
about two to four miles distant from the town. They form an exten- 
sive Buddhist establishment, with at least about fifty distinct excava- 
tions, among which are four Ghaityas, several Sh41as, and a conside- 
rable number of Manias and Grihas. The rock out of which they 
have been hewn, owing to its softness, is not favourable to ornamental 
sculpture. Only one fragment of an inscription has been found at 
them ; and it is very indistinct. We are disposed to come to the con- 
clusion, from Mr. Frere^s drawings, that they are among the latest 
works of the Buddhists of the same kind in the West of India. One 
conjecture we are inclined to hazard connected with them. The 
Brahmans of the district to which they belong — the Karadi Brahmans 
-—are a sect sui generis, who seem never to have had the confidence 
of their co-religionists, by whom they are accused of having long 
maintained the custom of annually offering up the sacrifice of a Brah- 
man to Bevt In the second chapter of the second section of the 
Sahyadri Khanda, they are said to have been formed originally from 
the bones of some camels.'*’^ The legend, we conceive, is to be inter- 
preted on the same principle as that which we have applied to the 
origin of the Ghittapawan Brahmans connected with Ghipaldn. They 

Accoi’diug to .sQBie of tlie native Kos/ms^ Karddy means a earaelV bone. 
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are probably an accession, to the . Brabmanboocl by .conversioiij and 
liave merely such local rank, as would in all 'likelihood be' assigned' to 
a 'frateiiilty of Buddhist priests coming over to Brahmanism in a body. 

XYI. THE. CAYES OF PANHA'LA'>‘ ^ 

111 the front of Panha'lxV about four leagues to the north-west ■ of 
Kolhapur^ there is an excavation which has been known both to na- 
tives and Europeans for a considerable time. The following account 
of it was given to B,r. Murray of Sat^ra by Mr. Broiiglitonj the Civil 
Surgeon at Kolhapur, on the' '9th' May, T 849. " 

« It is situated in the fort of PanliSi a in the face of a large step of 
amygdaloid, and faces due west. It consists of five chambers open- 
ing into one another by narrow doorways; and, each descending 
about a foot, occasioning the top of the entrance into the fourth 
chamber to be on a level with the floor of the first. The first is rude- 
ly arched and about three yards wide by four long, and not more than 
two and three quarters high. It contains a raised seat on the right 
side ; that is to say, sufficient of the rock to form a sort of divan is. 
left uncut. The second is a trifle smaller than the first, and has like- 
wise a divan on the right. It opens into the third by a doorway two 
feet wide by four in height, formed thus ^ («) is the doorway, and 
(h) the only bit of carving in the cave. The third chamber contains 
a similar seat on the left side, and is much smaller than the second, 
and opens into a fourth still smaller. No seat is to be found here ; 
but on each side the rock is hollowed out into recesses, about two 
feet long ; this chamber is only one yard long and one yard wide, and 
apparently terminates the series, but another doorway again descends 
into a fifth and much larger chamber, two yards long by three wide ; 
and in the centre is a recess, in the situation occupied by the doors 
ill the other chambers, and behind is a pit four feet deep, cut square 
into the rock. No figure or carving is anywhere discernible. The 
whole extent is fifteen yards. The people do not know any thing 
of the purpose for which the excavations were made.” 

in Marathi. The anejent name appears to have been tlie Sanskrit 
the Abode of the Serpent. 
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,, Itis by BO nieans. certain that this cave at Paiili^la has anything to 
■do with, either the Brahiiiaiiicai or Buddhist religions. , The, Bralimans 
of Kolhapur and the neighbourhood give it the name of the Cavern 
of MiicJmktmdaj the sleepy prince mentioned in the tenth, Sk an da: of 
the Bh^gavata and other Pm4nas, through the touch of ' whose, robes,; 
Kaliyavana^-— some Bactrian, or foreign opponent of Krishna,— was re,- 
diiced, to ashes. ■ But, how this cave.rn should be in the neighbour- 
hood of Kolhapur and not in that of Mathura, they do not inform their 
crecliiloiis votaries. Muchiikunda’s cavern, like that ;of tlie seven ,sleep,- 
ers, it would appear, has some ubiquitous pretensions. At Paoh^ll a, 
it is said to be so sacred, that the lizards near it never cheep, and 
,the sco.rpions. never sting, 

XYII. THE CAVES OF B'ADA'MF. 

The caves are situated below the hill-fort of Bada'bii^ in the South- 
ern Maratha Country, taken by Sir Thomas Munro in 1818. They are 
only three in number and are Brahmanical in character ; but whether 
they belong to the Shaiva or Vaishnava form of that religion, we can- 
not precisely make out from any accounts which we have received of 
them. They most probably belong to the former. They have been 
often incidentally noticed ; and they are pretty fully described by Dr. 
Bird, who makes an observation about their similarity of form to some 
of those at Elora.'^' Drawings of their figures are much to be desir- 
ed, as when compared with others, they may throw light on the ori- 
gin of that form of Hinduism of which they are the memorials. 

XYIII. CAVES IN THE SOUTHEEN MAEATHA' COUNTRY UNVISIT- 
ED BY EUEOPExANS. 

Vishnu Shastri says that there are other caves in the Southern Ma- 
rathi Country, as for example neM the Falls of Gokdh, at Kola-Ncir- 
sing'hpiiTp near the village of VedepuTj md in the hill called the Kamal 
Bheirt between Kardd, and Kolhapivr. If the information which has 
reached him be correct, we shall have additional evidence of the wide 
extension and firm establishment of Buddhism in the west of India. 

We now return in our general survey of the caves to the part ot 

- Historical Ecsearckes on the Buddha and Jaina Religions, pp. 30—31. 
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the Sahy^dn' range Jying north of those series which wp !,« , , 

noticed as contiguous to the road leading between Khandq '"^t 
Puna. Only a small portion, we are convinced, of those whirt 
in tins quarter have yet been discovered. ^ ^ 

XIX. THE CAVES OP JUXI-E.'* 

This is a very extensive series of caves miTrh • , 

any accounts which have yet been published of them wldf 
to suppose. _ We ourselves have been able to make only a verv 

eral inspection of them. The following notes of them ^ 

■ ly taken from^ a,' communication by Sr.lbtm 

1. In a hill to the northward of the town of Jowa is the .r , . 
complete senes of Buddhist caves. We find first one 'l ! , 

at the eastern end, which has had a pilLed ^d^ J 
and then a series of smaller caves or hermitages ’ti"" A***^^^*^.’ 

like that at Karla, but much smaller and hn«! ' 7^^ haitya is 

iBner end. The caDifalss nf +Kr m ^ ^ at the 

cOh, U„„. e..pC:n. t 

rathe, deg.„,. Ore, the eatrance b 
Beyond this is a large apartment about sixtv feet 1 • 

cells on threeofits sides. Itappears to have h'L a Dahlorh^T 
caves now mentioned ; but it has been destrovcH . 1 “ ^ ^ 

the accommodating Brahmans into a figure of oLamH 

whom an annual Jatm, or fair, is held at the spot. Further inaT' 

IS a senes of plain rooms with senaratP Hpp, ^ / advance, 

and there. These rooms sel foT^ here 

while the arched cave (of which therfil^nTT aw 1 
caves we meet with) seems to hare been intended f 1 

»™.i ™bi» ; b„, „ b „wo„ the c»t, 1 . oohwr VL' 


Jmmr in Jilardthi. 
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front of the arcli ubo%’'6 tlie^ door is rather ■ richlj ■ carved, and coii- 
.tains many: figures of the 'Dahgob, and' also of a. '■wheel with foliage. 
Several of the apartments are inaccessible. ■■ ' ■ 

3. ' The third set of the Jnnlr caves is ■ situated in a hill to the 

.westward of the hill fort. . They have been’ much 'dilapidated, by,; the 
fall of water from above ; and the fronts of most of them hax’-e been 
destroyed. At each end ■ of the series, is a large square apartment 
having 'a range of, 'stone-benches round it and small cells off ifi-om it. 
The temple in this series has a dome supported by plain octagonal 
pillars, surrounding the Dahgob, which is here quite plain, and not 
surmounted by an umbrella. ' ■ ' ' . 

4. On the fort hill, there are many apartments and caves in the 
scarp of the rock ; but many of them are diifBcult of access. They seem 
to be mostly small hermitages. Dr. Gibson examined one series, and 
found in it a large square apartment, probably of fifty feet, with a 
lofty roof painted in squares, chiefly of flowers or foliage, the colours 
of which are still brilliant. This room contains a Dahgob. The 
other caves in this series are small ; and one of them, at the side of 
its door, has a figure of a Dahgob in relief, and an inscription. 

5. The fifth set of caves is in the hill to the southward of the town. 
It consists chiefly of detached cells, but has one temple cave, with 
lofty pillars in front, and arched within, and with the Dahgob of a 
square form. It may have been left unfinished, on account of the 
occurrence of a perpendicular vein of lateritious clay. Another cham- 
ber, with pillars in front, is filled with mud deposited by the rush of water 
fi’om above. A gallery to which there is an ascent by steps, con-* 
tains a range of cells, in several of which are figures of Buddha in a sit- 
ting posture. These are a good deal defaced and have been covered 
over by the Hindus with yellow paint, and are now called by the Brfih- 
mans figures of Bhawani! The arches of the recesses in which are 
these figures, are crowned by the bee-hive emblem. Below is seen 
the figure of the Hans (goose ), common in Buddhist paintings 
and carvings, and especially at. the present day. In the front of the 
temple caves, many letters are carved ; but they seem to have been 
done originally in a very careless and hurried manner, and are now 
nearly defaced. There is an inscription on the pillars in front of the 
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temple ;, and thereis .another on the door of a cell," which . seems, to 
have been carved with great care, and a third in the pillared apart- 
ment now nearly filled with mud. 

' 6. There is another series of caves at some distance in the same 
hill, having the usual hermitages and temple cave. In the latter the 
work is rude and apparently unfinished. On the', fort hill of Sbivanhv 
are many extensive tanks of fine water carried under ground and 
pillared. Dr. Gibson considers them co-eval with the temples below. 

Some of the inscriptions of the Junir temples, apparently very care- 
fully copied, have been given in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety by Colonel Sykes, who also in that work furnishes some valuable 
notes on the caves to which they belong. * Some of them also, tran- 
scribed by Professor Orlebar, are lithographed in Dr. Bird’s Researcli- 
es> in which of one or two of them there is a tentative translation. 
A transcript of many of the inscriptions hy Dr. Gibson is in the hands 
of the writer of these notes ; but on collating it with the others pub- 
lished, various discrepancies appear, which suggest the propriety of a 
revision of the whole, or rather of their being taken in fac-simile. 

T. In the Na'na' Ghat, by which there is an ascent from the Koii- 
kan to Junir, a large square excavation is found. It is believed, that 
it was first brought to notice by Colonel Sykes, who has published 
its inscriptions. Colonel Sykes, there can be little doubt, has correctly 
indicated the use of this chamber. It was probably intended as a 
resting place for persons passing the Ghat, as there is a stone seat all 
round the bottom of the walls, and some reservoirs of water, and one 
or two other unfinished chambers are excavated close by. This Ghat, 
or pass down the mountains, is on the direct line of communication 
from the ancient Deogliiir near Dowlatabad, passing through Joonar 
with its city of Boodh caves to Callian, known as the Kalliara of tlie 
Feriplus, and thence probably the road contained to that other city of 
Boodli caves on Salsette.”! There is a similar chamber, with an im- 
age of Ganesha and Ilanuman, in the neighbouring Malsej Ghat. 

8. Probably connected with the Juiur caves, may be a momlh 
ilm lemphr said to be covered with inscriptions, lately discovered by 

Journal uf the IXoyal Asiatic Society, vuL iv. pp. — 21)1. 
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a .peon of Mr.Ijaw, .when se.arebing: for -rafe plants, lie.ar , the..', village 
of 'rA'RA.^.M4T.f ,.abo,ve tl:ie,,,.GhatS'to,the., south .of. Juoir, This.; temple, 
as far as .is known, has not yet been visited by any Europea.n* . 

:.XX.;; THE CAY.es OF ■harischanbea; 

For the following notice we are indebted to Dr. Gibson* 

On Ilia hill of Harischandea situated above the source of the 
Mul river, which runs into the Godavari, is a set of temples evidently 
and also traditionally, of very old date. They consist of a centra! large 
one, with the oblong dome still common in Hindu religious edifices. 
The whole are enclosed by a wall of hewn stone. The workman- 
ship of the temples is elaborate and highly finished. The great tem- 
ple seems to have been dedicated to Ganesha, as a representation of 
him covers the walls. On one side of this temple is a set of Cave^ 
with extensive tanks of clear water underneath them. These caves 
have no carving or images. There is another range of excavations 
just outside the temple-court ; and close by is a large tank having 
stone steps. At one end is a covered-in verandah, containing figures 
of Ganeska. On the northern face of the peak of the hill, is an exten- 
sive range of larger caves, some of them having pillared entrances, 
the pillars carved but not elaborately. Within these caves, I saw 
no carving or ornament of any kind save in one a figure of Gamsha, 
of natural or elephant size and cut in relief on the wall. There is 
here no arched temple, such as we see at Junfr and other piaces.^^ 

The caves here mentioned are probably Brahmanical. Hanschan- 
dra has been long a place of pilgrimage among the MarathAs. 

XXI. THE CAVES OF NA'SIK. 

Na SIR is an important place in the Hindu traditions, particularly 
those connected with the progress of Rama ; and there can be little 
doubt of its antiquity, as it is mentioned by the name which it now 
bears in PtoIemy^s Geography.-^' 

1. The principal excavations of the place are situated on a hill 
named from them Pa^ndu Lena' about five miles to the S. S.W. of the 
town and overhanging the Bombay road. When we first had an op- 


* PtoL Geog. lib. vil. 
9 
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portuBity of seeing lliem, — on the I5th March , 1831^— we wrote thus 
respecting them They, are decidedly Bxiddbist, and are very exten- 
sive. They scarcely fall short in interest, taking them as a whole, of 
those of Elephanta and Karla. The view from them in the direction 
of the. east and southeast, extends for very many miles, ; ant! com- 
mands the range of some very sublime mountains of the trap or basal- 
tic forination. The figures in the caves are in a state of good preser- 
vation. They are those of Buddha.' The principal ones have been 
newly painted and oiled preparatory to an approaching Jatra. There 
is nothing Brahmanical about them ; but as there are no Biiddliists in 
this part of India to come near them,, the Brahmans for the sake of 
their own gain encourage the When we next visited them,— 

on the 5th June 1840, — we were particularly struck, writhoiit altering 
altog'ether our opinion of their Buddhist origin, with the comparatively 
modern character of their architectural forms, which, though of infe- 
rior execution and less ornate, resemble those which have been called 
the lodrasabha group at Eiora. They awakened within us a sort of 
mysterious feeling, which we have only got solved, to a certain extent, 
by the following notice of the Indrasabha group in Mr. Pergusson’s 
interesting paper. The sculptures to this group have hitherto prov- 
ed a stumbling-block to antiquaries, and no fixed opinion seems to 
have been arrived at regarding them. Buddhist they certainly are not, 
or at all events of so degenerate a type as scarce to deserve that name. 
Nor are they Brahmanical ; and though they certainly resemble Jaina 
sculpture more than any other, I do not think they can be correctly 
ascribed to that sect either, at least as we know it In no place in 
these caves do the twenty-four thirthankars appear, nor have the cross- 
legged figures the symbols which almost invariably accompany these 
worthies, and are the only means of distinguishing one from another. 
If, however, I am correct in supposing Jainism to be a sort of com- 
promise between ihe other two religions, which did not acquire its 
present form and consistency till after the downfall of the Buddhists, 
when they were joined by most of that sect who had not embraced tlie 
dominant religion, these caves are doubly interesting as showing lis 
the religion in a state of transition from one set of tenets to another/’ 
Of the age of the Jaina faith, we here say no thing : but that 
the Nasik caves must have -originated, after some revival of Buddhism 
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following the great victory of the Brahmans over that faith, and that 
they' belong to some system of transition and compromise, we think 
evident, not only from their architectural character resembling that 
of those at Eiora, here referred to by Mr. Fergusson, but from one 
of their inscriptions forwarded to us by Dr. Oibson in 1836, and also 
given, from a transcript by H. W. Reeves, Esq. -of the -Civli Service, 
by Dr. Bird. That inscription is in Sanskrit, though not of the purest 
character ; and, though Dr. Stevenson, who has correctly given the 
scope of it to Dr. Bird, thinks, from iiis interpretation of its general as* 
tronomical date, it points to a construction about B, C, 453, it yet 
seems evident from its contents as noticed by Dr. Bird, that it indicates 
such a state of matters as may be supposed to have existed when 
Buddhism was beconihig somewhat assimilated to the rites of the 
Shaiva Margls.^ It refers very distinctly to the Brahmans, and seve- 
ral of their distant and proximate holy places, and to several of their 
customs and legends. 

The following notes, from our memorandum book, refer to the de- 
tails of the Nasik caves, which have not yet been fully enumerated. 
They commence with the northern extrenaity, or that on the right 
hand as the visitor ascends the hill : — 

1. Unfinished compartment, with a few steps, but without figures. 
Workmanship modern in appearance. 2. Chamber, with three four- 
feet figures of Buddha seated, with attendants with Ckawans (Tibet 
cow’s tail) and giving their blessing. 3. A square hall, of about 
seventeen by nineteen paces, with a Dahgob of about thirteen feet pro- 
jecting from the wall op|X)site the door and with eighteen monks’ cells 
at the sides. At the corners of the Dahgob are two figures with Cho, ma- 
rls. In the front of this excavation are three doors and pillars, one 
of wiiich is broken. They are supported by six giants (from the 
breasts upwards) ; and on their capitals are the figures of the heads of 
bulls, elephants, lions, owls, goats, etc. and of a man and woman. 
There are two cells in the verandah. 4, A tank ? 5. Four cells 
of monks, with two pillars and two pilasters in front, on the capitals 
of w'hich are elephants, cows, lions, and antelopes. 6. Square hall 
like Mo. 3, with sixteen cells, and a Dhagob projecting from the wall 
opposite the entrance. In the middle -of the Dahgob, there is a Bud- 

*• See Bird’s Historical Eesearches, p. 01, 
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clha wearing a SlutUi about six and a half feet high, and two female 
attendants like dancing girls, frequently carved witliin and without 
Hindu temples. On the capitals of the six pillars at the entrance are 
figures of elephants, lions, bulls, and owls' heads. Above the three 
doors are large inscriptions. There are two cells in the verandah, with 
inscriptions above their doors. 7. An apartment communicating 
with that last mentioned, with three figures of Buddha, one of which 
is on an elephant,; one, on a lion, with two small figures; and one 
squatted, with lion's head with curious ears below. 8. Six cells. 9. 
A small room, with Buddha seated in the centre, and with two atten- 
dants, one of which is destroyed. On tiie south side, are two small 
squatted Buddha figures, supported by two men bearing a lotus. Above, 
there is a room nearly inaccessible, with three figures of Buddha, 
coarsely painted by the Brahmans. 10. Room, of about fourteen 
paces by nine, wdth a Daligob near the further end. The roof is cur- 
ved as if arched. The pillars are seventeen in number, and tw-o of 
them have inscriptions. There is a Chawari bearer near the door. 
11. This is a room of about sixteen by nine and a half paces. It is 
readied by an ascent of a few steps, leading from No. 10 to the right. 
It has six cells, at the entrance of one of which the Brahmans have 
constructed apocryphal images of Ganesha and Hanuman ; and con* 
tains a seat cut in the rock of about eight paces in length. It has 
two pillars, and two pilasters, with figures, like some of those already 
mentioned, in the front. 12. Large collegiate hall, of twenty-nine by 
seventeen paces, with a platform, four inches high, for the teacher, 
and a seat for the pupils running along the excavation, except in front. 
There are twenty-one cells off this room, but witliout couches. One of 
them has a small inscription. Behind, there is a compartment, having 
an inscription in front with two elegant pillars, and two pilasters, 
with a Buddha seated as if lecturing his disciples, and two Chohdars 
with ChawariS) and two pages or dwarfs. ' There are six pillars in the 
entrance to this hall ; but some of them are completely ’ivorn aw'ay by 
the action of water. There are two cells in the verandah, and an emp- 
ty chamber above to the left. IB. A large unfinished semi-circular 
hall, with numerous figures of Buddha, with attendants bearing C/m- 
wan$> On the sides are cells with Buddhas. . . In the front are live 
tanks. For bathing 1 Is this a place for morning ablutions ? 
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lliese exca%"ations may not all be of the same age* 

2. Tliere Is another series of excavated temples near Nasik. They 
are. on (he hill called Ra^.shej ; but according to Dr. Gibson they 
are cofoparativeiy of little consequence. 

3. There are one or two small chambers in a pass on the load 
leading between N^sik and Chandor. 

SXII. CAVES OP PEITHAK. 

Nasik is one of the Dharmapuris or sacred towns of the Godavari. 
Tokd is a secoinb in the neighbourhood of which there are several 
antiquities wortliy of examination ; and Peithajx a third. At the last 
mentioned place there are some caves with inscriptions^ which, it is 
understood, have been copied by Dr. Bradley. 

XXIII. THE CAVES OF UJS■KAa'^TUNKAa^ 

There are three series of excavations at the^ UjsfKAh'-TuNKA'F pass, 
about twenty-seven miles from Maligaum on the road to Puna, and 
adjoining the valley of the Godavari. No account of them, as far as 
w^e are aware, has as yet been published ; but they have been visited 
and examined by several Europeans. Dr. Gibson, who reckons them 
numerous, furnishes the following notices of some of the more remark- 
able of them. 

1. Number 1 is in two tiers — the upper of which is a plain cham- 
ber with a verandah. The lower room has a door with rich mould- 
ings, and a projecting frontispiece. The figures are chiefly of Buddha 
in a sitting posture. The interior chamber is supported on pillars 
having capitals headed by the same Bacchus-like bent figure as at An- 
koia. On some of the pillars are figures of Buddha, with attendants 
making offerings. Inside the apartment is a shrine, but no figure re- 
mains. No. 2 is likewise of two fiats. The upper has a weli-cut lo- 
xenged screen in front, and at each end of it grotesque figures of the 
lion, as seen at the present day in Chinese and Burmese images and 
pictures. In the lower apartment verandah, at each end, are figures 
of Buddha 8 feet in height, having a tiara on the head and angel-like 
figures supporting a canopy, and the lotus above. Among the attend- 
ant figures we see the crocodile very distinctly. The interior of the 
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room is much as, in that last mentioned. No. .3 consists ■ of one large 
apartmtmt, with a spacioiis verandah screened by lattiee-work. At 
one end, of this verandah, is a large upright Buddhist figure half-buri- 
ed in tiic carlii. There is no tiara as in the other figure. The hair 
is woolly and the features are African, and the attendants are with 
aiid musical instrume These are females, as is the 
principal figure, with very prominent breasts. At the opposite end of 
the verandah is a male figure of similar size, having a tiara or eoiiical 
cap ; but this image is half decomposed. The inner apartment of 
this cave is supported by pillars, massy and of good proportions, hav- 
ing carved on them figures of the Hans and a Satyr-like head. There 
is a central ornament of the ceiling of this apartment, of the size of a 
cart-wheel and containing many groups of figures in good preserva- 
tion. The outer row of figures consists of persons riding, some on 
the lion, others on elephants and some on bullocks, the latter being 
in pairs. The inner row of figures consists of musicians. Their fea- 
tures are African, and they have fiattish head-dresses like Welsh wigs. 
At each end of this room is a figure of Buddha bare-headed but having 
a tiara supported above his head by the trunks of elephants. There is 
here also an inner shrine ; but the image has been thrown from the 
pedestal. The remaining sis apartments contain nothing particularly 
worthy of note, excepting that in one half-choked cave are many 
Buddhist images carved in the wall. In none of these caves is the 
bee-hive like emblem to be seen. The carving of the figures is ge- 
nerally more carefully and nicely executed than in any of the caves I 
have seen elsewhere. 




'I 

i 

V' 



2. ‘Til the hill of UnkaV close to this, and within the upper fort are 
several other caves; but the images have been greatly broken and de- 
faced. On the top of both these hills, and also below the scarp, are 
very extensive tanks seemingly co-eval with the caves. 

3. ^‘lii a hill forming the opposite side of the Unkai pass is a cele- 
brated place of Jatr4 the deities being Goraknath and Muchandar- 
nath. In the high and steep scarp of the rock is a cave rudely hewn, 
but bearing marks of art It extends about 60 feet into the body of 
the liill, and at the farther end is a small image such as we usually see 
stuck up about village temples. Still higher in the perpendicular 
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scarp and accessible only by a fo«r inch path, is the other figure 

verMret^ort 'jt figure I contented myself with a 

1 • It IS described to be an image sitting cross-legged on 

a low chair or throne, and is doubtless Buddhist.” 

feome onhe figures in these caves seem worthy of delineation. 

P neighbourhood, wolilil iicnv, 

Older of their geographical position, fall to be noticed : but for 

obvious reasons we pass them over for the present. 

XXV. 'THE CAVES OF AJAKT.!'. 

^ Tins is by far the most, important series of Buddhist caves, which 
has yet been discovered If is t • ■ • , umcn 

spmritino- tlio ■ ' situated in a ravine in a range of hills 

Sr thl L M ofKhandeslv from that of Aurangabad, and 

, town of Ajanta^ and the Ajantapass, whioli have 

As« b 1803^*^ y brought into notice in connexion with tlic battle of 
, , ■ excavations, which are situated in the wild ravine 

of Lena pur, ^ which derives from them its name, were first mentioned, 

exoelIenrDa*DT^ of Col. Morgan of the Madras Army, in Mr. Erskine’s 

ed in the fhird vXme ofour tmLlc^ 

ot our tiansactions. A short account of them, 

scarcely however adverting to their peculiarities, was read before the 

Gresley Ml Ralph, and other officers of the Nizam’s Service, have 
he ciedd of directing the attention of the residents in Western India, 

0 leir variee vvonders.f A somewhat interesting and correct tone 

.v„, .he hie Liem. BJ.le, ZS, 

»r 

^ i‘ergusson, we are audebCed for tJie first 

work of Mr i . ^ of thear ■lagures are delaraeated in the 

woik of Mr. Bird, who describes them in detail. 

The interest of these caves consists not only in their number ami 
.]» U.ri o, second ce„„., before u, U,e hf.l, o, .ki. ee,...,, Z 

* Ji">-usaotioii,s of tlic Koyal Asiatic Society, vol. iu, pp. C2~70. 

1 Sceiaarticularly a lively paper by Mr, Ealph in J. B. A. S." 1. v. pp,'557~5ai. : 
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Christ, in the coinp.arative. beauty -of raany oftlieir, mii!titiic!inpus'ar» 
ehitex4;iiraHbrms,, and, in 'their many wall and ceiling, paintirigs: , re- 
s’enibling fresco, highly illustrati re of the state of ancie,,nt Indiaia, so- 
ciety, and the geographical relations of India, of which so little is 
otherwise known. They unequivocally show that though the. Buddhist 
monks considered it expedient professedly to retire from the bustle of 
the world, and to shut themselves up in the prison of a narrow chasm, 
they took care to surround themselves with the representations of the 
pomps and vanities of the world, either for their own delectification 
or the attraction of their disciples. Through the eiforts of Colonel 
Sy kes, the Ajanta caves have already attracted the attention of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company : and Captain Robert Gill of 
the Madras Army has been commissioned to delineate their arcliitec- 
tural and pictorial remains, with which he is at present engaged. The 
fruits of his labours are already to some extent visible in the museum 
of the Company in Leadenhall street ; and they are there considered 
to be among the most precious curiosities collected from the distant 
east. The inscriptions at Ajanta are not numerous, and some of 
them, at least, appeared to us when we examined them to be not of the 
same age as the excavations to which they are attached. They are not 
in the best state of preservation. They have been several times copied, 
but they require to be carefully taken in fac-simile. It is extremely 
probable that other groups of caves remain to be discovered in their 
neighbourhood, which, from representations made to the wniter of 
these notes wdien visiting it, appears to have been but little explored 
by Europeans. It is probable that it is Ajanta which is referred to by 
Ptolemy under the name of “ Sazantium,’^ and mentioned in con- 
nexion with Ozeiie/’ ‘‘Tiagura’’ Nasica,^' and other 

places in the neighbourhood of these towns wdiich can be identified.'^' 


If 

* 4 
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bomidary of the valley of the Tapti. Lient. Darigerfield’s account of 
tlie m ill tlie first vokinie of the Bombay TransacttoiiSi wlficli forms a 
veiy interestiiig article, notices lorn*. of them, of which two are in good 
order. Some others,. lioviever,we beile%’e, have 'been lately discovered by 
;Mr, Impey, of the Bombay Medical Service, ''at present Surgeon to the 
Eesideiicy, of Imliirj .who has promised to bring them to the notice of 
the Boiiibay 'Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

'From, the, drawings attached to Lieut. "Dangerheld’s paper, these 
ca.ves.do not appear to be. of the oldest type.' Mr. Fergnssoii notices 
the.', existence of the Dahg'ob' without z Chaitija as, a peculiarity ; but 
it will, ■ have been ,seen, that we have other examples of this in the caves 
lately discovered. 

XXTII. THE CAVES OF BHUMXA'R. 

These caves are situated about a mile from the village of Chanda.- 
wa'sa', and about forty miles south-east from Nimach. They are 
numerous ; but owing to the want of depth in the scarp in which they 
are formed, they are of a diminutive size. They are among the most 
modern and least interesting of the rock-cut temples. A monolilhic 
Brahmanical Temple is in tlieir neighbourhood. They have been 
described by Col. Tod and Mr. Fergussoii, whose notices of them 
appear to answer every practical purpose. Mr. Fergusson recognizes 
in them a tendency to Jainism^’ j and Colonel Tod’s Jaina Gdrii 
identified them as such.* 

XXYIII. CAVES IN GHJARxAT. 

Dr. Alexander Burn, to whom the antiquarians of India are indebted 
for the discovery of some valuable copper-plate charters deciphered 

* Eeferriiigto one of the principal groups of these Caves, Colonel Tod savs. 
Fortunately I had my Jaina Gitru with me, who gave me more correct notices of 
these groups than the local chero?ie. All these figures are x’cpresentations of the 
deified jxmtifFs of the Jainas, and the group of five are the most ceiebruted of the 
twenty-four, and distinctively called the Panch-Terootf, viz, Rislmbdeva, the first; 
S^imtnath, the sixteenth, Nemnuth, the twenty-second; Parswandth, the tweuty- 
third; and Mahavira, the twenty-fourth. Each has his separate hloimt (teerut) or 
place of pilgrimage ; and each is recognized by his symbol, viz, the bull, bluek 
antelope, conch-shell, headcd-serpcnt, and tiger.^' — Tod’s Eajasthan, vol, ii. p, 72h 

10 
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^aiici fTanslated t>y,, Bfr/ mentions' that , lie . has heard of the 

existence of some Cave-temples, on the banks, of the Nirbatia about 
thirty miles above Baroch,. and . also; of some o.tliers in the Collectorate 
„of Kalrii. It Is very ciesirable. that they should be, examined. They 
will probably' be found in the ■eastern hills' of the, province,, to wliieJi 
they belong, as cave-temples are not to, be, expected, in the lower parts , 
ofGuj,ar4t 

■ , ■From. the-conlment of Gujarat,, .we pass over to the Gujarat peninstifey 
or Kathiawad, the Saurashtra of the 'ancients. It possesses veiy remar- 
kable antiquities, some of which will afterwards fall to be noticed; 
but it has only two series of excavations to which as yet we can 
point atteniioii'. 

XXIX. CATES "OF TALAJA'’. ' , 


These caves we first heard of from Henry Young, Esquire, of the 
Bombay Civil Service, when in the province to which they belong in 
1835. We were lately informed by the Rev. Mr, Wallace, who has 
examined them, that they do not seem to be possessed of any distinctive 
religious character. They are situated in a remarkable conical hill on 
the southern bank of the Setranjx river, near the village whose name 
they bear. They are described as numerous. In the first Number of 
our Journal, Captain Fulljames, who has occasion to refer to them, 
says, There is one large, room measuring 29 paces by 23 paces ; in 
height it is about 20 feet with a Oat roof : this has originally been 
supported by four large square pillars, as may be seen by the marks on 
the ceiling, and also on the floor. There are numerous others, but 
much smaller. Some of them have been used for cooking, some for 
sleeping rooms, but by far the greatest proportion are reservoirs 
holding the purest rain water, and small channels are cut all over the 
hills for conveying the rain water into these reservoirs as in the caves 
of Kanary near Bombay.'* Not an ornament or an inscription of any 
kind could I discover, though I hunted long and diligently for them. 
Still some other person may be more fortunate, and I really think it 
worth the while of any person,' who can spare the time, to explore 


* Jovimat of the B. B. oCthe K.. A. S., vol. i. p, S2. 
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themj '*' ' TIi€|, seesi/ as vfar^ as., yet^' 'noticed,. to be analogous to those 
at Fanhaia* 

XXX. THE CAVES, OF ’ JUNA^GAD. 

During the month of March 1850, when on a hasty ¥isit to Juii^gadt 
and the adjoining Gikna'r along with the Rev. Di% 'Duff, and the Rev. 
James Glasgow, we ascertained to our satisfaction, by a personal in- 
spection, .that .the. caves adjoining the Vparkotf so remarkable for its 
a.i'itiquities, consist of a Buddhist Yihar and its usual appendages. ,Capt. 
Postaiis, in his Notes of a journey to Girnar, published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, . Oct, 1838, says of these caves, «*The 
excavations, of which there are several at the base of the Uparkot i are 
made in the face of the same soft stone, and consist in some of three 
or four low apartments ; in others there are as many as six, with a 
large or principal one in the centre. These apartments are small, 
flat-roofed, and supported by square pillars without ornament ; the en- 
trances to many are through small and low door-ways, but the greater 
number are quite open. These places are said by some to have been 
the haunts of a tribe of robbers called and it is a curious 

eoiucidence, that an inquiry respecting some similar excavations in a 
sandstone hill, which I observed near Lakhpai at the western extremi- 
ty of Each, I was told exactly the same story. In the neighbourhood 
of Buddhist records, any thing approaching to a Vihdra becomes of 
great interest ; but I fear the very soft nature of the stone from which 
these are excavated, will not allow of their being considered of any 
great antiquity. I may however be mistaken in this, and perhaps my 
sketches of one or two of these caves may assist in determining, how 
far they are worthy of being considered ancient. In one was the fol- 
lowing inscription, ^ Shaikh 'Ali', the servant of the servant of God, 
took up his abode in this place, in the year H. 940h” Of the drawings 
here referred to, Mr. James Frinsep, the Editor of the Journal, says, 
The Sketches sent by Lieut. Postans appear to establish his theory, 
that the caves were heretofore Vihdras of a Buddhist monastica! esta- 
blishment ; but they exhibit nothing curious or unusual, being similar 

Ciiu it bo from thc^ie imik^ that the village receives the lUiiiic which it bear;> r 
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ill every vi’espect to those found at DhauU in Kaiak .mi the, Bumbei 
of other plates of this article compels' ns to omit themf' The stoneiii 
which, the eaves are found, though easily wrought, is of a durable, cha- 
racter ; and the workmanship in them, though plain and simple, Is, uu»' 
doubtedly ancient. A; small inscription whicli.tbey bear, in the , very 
oldest form of the Girn^r tablets, only a few hundred yards distant from 
them, seems to have escaped the attention of Captain Postans. A 
specimen of it is given by Colonel Tod in bis Travels."^^ 

The existence of these ancient Buddhist caves in this precise locali- 
ty, is a fact of the greatest importance, as will appear, when we come- 
to speak of the character of the Girn^r rock inscriptions. 

XXXI. THE CAYES OF LAKHPAT. ' 

The only authority which we have for the existence of excavations 
at this northern extremity of the province of Each adjoining to Ka- 
thifovad, is contained in the extract from the paper of Captain Pos- 
tans quoted in the preceding notice. We make a separate entrance 
of them here, that attention may be directed to them and their exact 
character ascertained. 

XXXIL THE CATES OE SEHWAX. 

During a late visit to the banks of the Indus, we were informed by 
Captain Partridge, a diligent observer, that there is a small excavated 
temple, Ek-thamb, or the one pillared, between the town and bandar of 
Sehwan, much reverenced by the Hindus, but at present in the posses- 
sion of the Muhammadans. We had an opportunity of inspecting it 
There can be no doubt that it is of great antitpiity ; and that it is more 
like the work of the Buddhists than the Brahmans, There are said 
to be some ancient excavations at Bani-ka-koi^ in the hills further to 
the south, which are not to be confounded with the works there of 
one of the late Annrs, 

Seliwan is one of the most ancient towns in India which can be 
iclentihed. It is the Sindomana, the metropolis of Sambas,’' or Sal> 
bas, of the historians of the expedition of Alexander the Grcat.t We 

^ Tod^s Travels in Western India, p. S6S. 
t Vid. Armn do Exped. Alex, lib. \i. 
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lately- ascei'taiiied from the .learned B'rah.niaDS''of the locality? that it is 
the, Shamir of the .Mahabhkata. and the Patinas? a locality which our 
best 'orientalists have not yet been hitherto' able to identify. We ma} 
here, mention? in passing? that the same^'ErMimans told ns that accord- 
ing to the I o.cal legends which ' they have in the Sanskrit language? 
Kahulis the:'anci$intjS'/ii/«sAa/^^^ ; Multan, Pmladpur ; Thata,I?eml; 
,,and,' Haidat4Md,, Meraih and more anciently- Fatolpurif or the city of 
Paiola^ doubtless the Pattalit' of Arrian, of which they had never 
heard. ; ■ The last of these identifications is particularly worthy of no- 
tice, as it agrees with that formed, on purely geographical considera- 
tions, by Sir Henry Pottinger in his excellent work on Beluchist'in and 
Sindh, which unfortunately has been long out of print. It is quite 
adverse to the opinion which has been current since the days of Dr. 
Robertson, who would identify Thata With Pattala, even though it 
cannot be urged that the delta of the Indus, referred to by Arrian, 
commences at or near that city. 

XXXIII. THE -:CAtE8' ', , ' 

These oaves, which are situated in the outposts of the Hindu Kush, 
or Caucasus in Afghanistan, on one of the principal roads leading be- 
tween Ghazni and Balkh, are exceedingly numerous. Somewhat ex- 
aggerated accounts of the gigantic idols, which are their append- 
ages, have been given by several Muhammadan authors. To the late 
Sir Alexander Burnes, w^e are indebted for the first precise notice of 
them. « Bamian is celebrated,” he says, for its colossal idols and 
innumerable excavations, which are to be seen in all parts of the val- 
ley, for about eight miles, and still form the residence of the greater 
part of the population.. . A detached hill in the middle of the valley is 
quite honeycombed by them. Caves are dug on both sides of the 
valley, but the greater number lie on the northern face, where we 
found the great idols : together they form an immense city.-. . . . These 
excavated caves, or houses, hav'e no pretensions to architectural or- 
nament, being no more than squared holes in the hill. Some of them 
are finished in the shape of a dome, and have a carved frieze below the 
point from which the cupola springs. There are excavations on all 
sides of the idols ; and below the larger one half a regiment might find 
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c|uarters«*'’‘^' Mr. W, Erskine ' had; long before the visit 'of: Captain 
Biinies to Bamiaii hazarded the statement of his opinion, that. , tlm " re- 
mains at this place are, probably Buddhist.f The observations of Bur-,, 
.lies, Masson and others have evinced its correctiiess4 

.It is a remarkable fact, that it was by the' extension of Buddhism to 
Bactria and .its neighbourhood' that the; Ale,xandrian d*ivines, Clemens 
and Cyril, became acquainted with its existence.§ ' .Through this line 
in. particular, Buddhism seems,' to have come in contact with Glirist- 
iariity.anci encouraged its corruption by the: introduction of the . mo-: 
nastic institution. 

XXXIV. CAVES ...IN.. THE VALLEY OF JELA^LA^^O. 

Connected with the numerous Stupas ov « Topes*^ and other Bud- 
dhist remains in the valley of Jalalabad in Afghanistan, as at Duranta, 
there are many caves, which are noticed, on the authority of the ob- 
servant and enterprizing Masson, in the Ariana Antiqua of professor 
II. H. Wilson, which casts so much light on the antiquities of the 
provinces of which it treats. These Caves/’ it is there said, « are 
always lined with cement, but are otherwise devoid of ornament 
Some of them have a recess at their upper extremities, a feature also 
to be remarked in many caves at B4mi4n. The domed caves or tem- 
ples only have, in some cases, been surrounded with' belts of mould- 
ings or distinguished by ornaments at their apices. The most inter- 
esting of the Daranta collections of caves is that attached to Tope 
Gudara, and excavated in the scarped front of the eminence confining 
the river on which that structure stands.”l| It is not improbable that 
similar eaves may be found in the newly acquired British territories of 
Peshhwar, where some Buddhist remains are known to exist. 

A most able and philosophical digest of all that is known of these 

*• Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii. pp. 158-9. 
t Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society vol. iii. p. 518. 

A couple of papers by Mr. Masson on the Bamian antiquities are in the Jour - 
nal of the B. A. S. for 1836. 

Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. 1. p. 2-39; Cyrill. Alex. ii. p, 133. These passages 
have boon rcfciTetl to by Dr. F. Buchanan and Mr. Erskiiic. 

|j Ariana Antiqua, p. 98. 
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interesting regions^ both from ancient. authorities,: vorient^^ and dcci- 
dental, and modeim research, and ^whlch- -should be .dn the hands of 
every observer, is to be found in professor -Ltassen’s « Indische Alter- 
tliiimskiinde..”.' .. ' . 

Passing over all tlie Buddhist excavations and other ancient remains 
wl'iicli are lo be found; in the provinces with which the Bombay Presi- 
dency has iittle Intercourse, and which properly fail to the considera- 
tion of our. learned and zealous friends in Bengal.:,. Agra, and Madras, 
we now return to the : '.caves of Elor^ .-and their contiguous groups, 
ivliich we have purposely reserved to the last. 

XXXV. THE CAVES OF AUEAXGA‘'BA^I). 

The caves of Aurangabad are situated in the hills lying to the north 
of that city. Their existence has been long known to Europeans; 
but the first printed account which we remember having seen of any 
of them is in the work of Dr. Bird, who notices four of their excava- 
tions. They belong to the Buddhist faith. Mr. Ealph, and other resi- 
dents at Aurangabad, have seen a good many more near the same lo- 
cality; and Colonel Twemlow, the Brigadier of the station, lately 
|•nentioned to the writer of these notes, that so numerous are they that 
very few hunting parties go out on an excursion without discovering 
some which are new to Europeans. It may be safely concluded, that 
there is yet a large field of discovery in this quarter, which, from its 
proximity to Elor^, must have special interest. 

XXXVI. THE CAVES OF DAHLATA'BAT. 

The excavations of Daulatabad, the writer of these notes is persuad- 
ed from a partial inspection, are not altogether military, as is com- 
monly supposed. At the entrance of the celebrated excavated ascent 
to the fort, where the scarp of the rock occurs, some pillars resem- 
bling, or rather identical in form with, those of the cave-temples, are 
visible, and more would probably be discovered, were this part of the 
excavations cleared of rubbish. The ancient name of Daulatabad, 
Berngtrip the hill of God/’ the Tiagura” of Ptolemy, favours this 
supposition, which is recommended to the notice of those able to 
make research In this interesting quarter. General Fraser, the Resi- 
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xfeiit'M Haickiibad, lias already offered to procure; for' observers . all 
.iieeclfiil assistance, from the Nizam’s ■Government, ■ . 

XXXTII, THE CATES GF ELOBA^ 

■ The Caves of Veeu'l or Eloka', it is superfluous to observe.j, are 
the most'.flimous in Western India. The first considerable and tole- 
rably .correcb., though not minute, account of them which we have, . is. 
that by .Sir Charles Malet, published in the sixth volume of the . Tran- 
sactioiis of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The imperfection and In- 
accuracy of the drawings, made by a native, accompanying that arti- 
cle, are compensated for by the superb delineations of Mr, James 
Wales. Colonel Sykes’s paper on these Caves in the third volume of 
the Bombay Transactions, is one of peculiar accuracy and interest. 
Particular figures or groups of figures, have been represented and crit- 
icised by Colonel Sykes, Captain R. M. Grindlay, and Colonel Tod."^' 
Mr. Fergusson’s notes upon the caves, in the article already referred 
to, are most valuable, both in an architectural and antiquarian point 
of view. Dr. Bird’s notices of them, which are of considerable length, 
form the most valuable part of his Researches. To the student and 
general observer, they possess special interest, not merely because of 
their number and magnitude and comparative excellence of workman- 
ship ; but because of the varieties of the form and use of their several 
groups, devoted as they respectively are to the Buddhist, Brahmanical, 
and Jaina religions. They are generally surveyed from north to south ; 
but Mr. Fergusson has suggested, that the reverse order is the more 
appropriate, as the spectator thus sees them in the order of their for- 
mation, the Buddhist, at the south, being the most ancient, the Brah- 
manical, ill the centre, being next in point of antiquity, and the Jaina, 
at the north, being the most modern. The hint of Mr. Fergusson was 
acted upon by Messrs. Smith and Murray and the writer of these notes 
in a visit paid to them in August 1849 ; and they observed certain imi- 
tations in the workmanship of the three divisions, all bearing testimo- 
ny to the soundness of the opinions which he has expressed, 

^ Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, voL ii. pp. 526, 328* 487. Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, voi. v, p, 81 ; -vm, pp, 73, 
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It is a remarkable fact that no ancient inscription lias yet been dis- 
covered at the Caves of Elora f and it is only by referring to their po** 
sliion, and by comparing tliemin an architectural point of view with si- 
milar works elsewhere, that any opinion can be formed of their compa- 
rative antiquity. Though the southern Buddhist group has a special 
interest In the second and tivird stories of some of the Vlluiras, its 
Chaitya is not worthy to be compared with that at Kdrilt; and ii is now 
robbed of its painted figures, if indeed they ever existed. We are in- 
cliued to believe that it may be the oldest Buddhist estabiisliment to be 
fouml in the \¥est of India* It is, comparatively speaking, in an open 
country, while the other establishments are principally in mountain re- 
cesses, which would likely not be penetrated till the Buddhist faith luid 
jiiade some progress in the adjoining districts. It is of great extent 
and of general simplicity; and it is evidently the nucleus around which, 
as an ancient undertaking, the other excavations, Buddhist, Brfhman- 
ical, and Jaiiia have been aggregated. We venture to attribica it, 
with all the older Buddhist works of a similar kind, to imperial pa- 
tronage, to the sovereigns of the Magadhi line, with tlmir Ceylonese 
allies, who made such efforts to propagate Buddhism duringthe tiu'ee 
or four centuries which preceded the Christian era. The folbwing 
passage of the 3Iahavanso precisely mentions the commencement of 
the Buddhist missionary efforts in the Marathi country and other dis- 
tricts which we have been called upon to notice in this paper. After 
recording an embassy of the Ceylonese Devaijanpiatisso to Dijanima- 
soka of Magadhii, and the intimation of the latter to his messengers 
that he had taken refuge in Buddha and that Devluianpiatisso should 
follow his example, it thus proceeds — ‘‘ The illuminator ofthe religion 
of the vanquisher, the there [patriarch, in Ceylon J son of Moggali, 

« All apocryphal Bevanaguri inscription is given by Colonel Sykt?s. Dr. Bnidh’y 
huH forwarded to oxir Sotdety copies of some other inscriptions which have probe lily 
hitherto been overlooked. These have been examined by Dr. Stevenson, who has 
foiitid in one of them, from the Chaitya cave, an imperfect copy of the fann/ns Bud- 
f! hist formula expounded in the fourth volume of the Journal ofthe Asiatic hoeiely 
uf Bengal by Csoma Coro.se, Dr. Mill, and Mr. Frinsep. This irnscnjUlou, J)r. S,. 
supposes, from thc' foru!, ofthe letters, to belong to the nnitk century of our era. ii 
certainly does lost appear older. It must have been written long puvhaior fo Uo- 
fornuition ofthe Challyn in which it is fouml. 

11 
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haviog lernunated the third convocation, was reflecting^ on 'iiitiirity; 
Perceiving (that the time had arrived) for the esiablisiiment of the re- 
ligion of Buddha in foreign countries, he dispatched severally, in the 
irionth of * Kattiko’ the following theros to ■ those foreigii parts. He 
deputed the t hero Majjliantiko to Kasmira and Gandh4ra [Kandahhr], 
and the thero Mahadevo to Mahisamandala [Mysore], He deputed the 
thero' llakkhito to Wanaw-^si [in the north of the Earnatik], and: sf. 
iiiilarly the thero Yona-Dhaiiimarakkhito to Aparantaka. He deputed 
the thero Maha-Dliannnarakkhito to Maha'ratta ; the thero Mahara- 
kkhito to the Yona [Bactrian] country. He deputed the thero Maj- 
jhimo to the Hirnawarita country ; and to Sowanabhurni, the two theros 
Sono and Uilaro.”'^' Devananpiatisso, we shall by and by have occa- 
sion to notice in another connexion. The accession of Devankipi^i-* 
tisso, whose capital was Aouradiiapura in Ceylon, is dated by Ml*. 
Tunioiir at 307 B. C. , He reigneddorty years. , , 

, Mr. Fergiisson has made the important discovery that the Brahman- 
icai which strikes the beholder as the most remarkable of 

the whole, is formed after the type of some of the structural temples 
of the south of India, particularly the great pagoda at Tanjur ; and he 
says, I have no doubt in my own mind that the Chola, or at least, 
some of the Karnata rajas \vere the excavators of this temple, and the 
restorers [rather propagators] of Sivite worship in. the Dekhaii ; my 
own Impression is, that we must ascribe this eitlier to Raja Rajendra 
or Keri Kala Cholan, and that consequently the date given by Mir All 
Khan to Sir Charles Malet is very near the truth, if applied to this ex- 
cavation at least, and that it was made in the first half of the nlruli 
century of our era.'^ Works of such magnitude as the Kailas temples 
would require liie wealth and enterprize of such sovereigns as tlie 
Cliolas w^ere. The resources of the local princes, the Chahikyas of the 
Dakhaii who preceded them, and of the Devagiri Rajas who followed 
them, were quite inadequate (o their execution, and that of the Ele- 
plianta and other Shalva temples near Bombay. Somewhat posterior, 
in point of age, to Kailas must be those Brahmanica! temples of I’he- 
plumta and Salsette, in which various imitations of the Bralinmnlca!! 


JSlaimvausa by Timiour. p. 71. 
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cixcavatioiiKS ofFJora appear* Looking at them'collectively; we have 
ioiig, on mythological groniids;, been disposed to limit the age of the 
BraliiTiaiHcai excavated temples by the eighth or ninth century after 
Christ. On several of their figril*es, the small box, containing the em- 
blem of Shiva, worn by the Ling'm.U is represented, and the Linguiis 
did not appear III the south of India till considerable modilicalions 
rrere iwacie in the course of time in the peculiar forms of Shaivism in- 
troduced or supported by Shankar A'charya. The Chola riijas were 
the pal rolls of tlie Liiigaits, who, to the worship of Maiiadeva or Shiva, 
add the practice of the Fog-n, without reference to caste, with a view 
to lirial eriiancipation. Professor Wilson notices the profession of the 
Yoga in the eighth century, and he properly observes that the -Brali- 
manical temples in the subjects of their sculptures, and the decora- 
tions of Sliiva and his attendants, belong to the same sect.-' It is re- 
mark able that this form of the Hindu religion has vanished from the 
.Mariathu country, which it is not likely it would have done, had it en- 
joyed the ocnitinued patronage of the Devagiri Rajas, reigning over this 
locality, the last of whom was overcome by the Muhammad aris A. D. 

im" '"i; 

There are evidently imitations of parts of Kadas in the nortliem 
group of Caves at Eiora, commencing with the series nicknamed the 
Indrasabha. These, then, must be posterior in point of execution to 
the first half of the ninth century. We agree with Mr, Fergussoo in 
thinking that some of them, as stated in a passage which we have, quot- 
ed from him in connexion with the Nasik caves, belong to a period of 
transition : but others of them, we iioid,both from their ligures and cm- 

Traiisaetioiis of tlie Beng'al Asiatic Society, vol. xvii. p. 188. Mr. Wilson adds 
in a note ; — In tlie texoples of Salsette, Eleplianta, and Ellora, the xuaiieipal 
■n‘ 4 :nre is niostly Sirrif decora ted with ear-rings, such as are still worn by the* Kban- 
i)hatl Jor/l'i ; the avails are covered with ascetics in the various dsa/hs' or xxositiona in 
which the To^l is to sit ; a. favourite subject of sculpture at Mhphanta and Edara is 
the .^aeriiict' oI'Daksua iliseoncertcd, and the guests, though saints and gods, put 
1o runt, ]>ruised and mutilated, by YiiiAniiABUA, and the Gmuts of Sieay in revenge 
!br that cleiiy not beuig iiniled, a story Udd iu most of the Vunhmtt vUdeh inculcate 
the Fgev/ The cells attaclicd to some of the tempks are also imllcativc of 
Jogf residciiee, .aul mie of the caves of Safsefk- is named that oi' or SrVA, 

as lord of the ./oyhv.” 
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blems^ to be decidedly the work ofthe-Jamas, by whom at this day 
some of iliem are claimed, as that called F^rasanatha. These Jaina 
excavatioiis are probably the workmanship of the opulent Jaina minis- 
ters of the llajput, Eiichpiir, and DevafinE^jds. They are probably 
not older than the eleventh or twelfth centuries, when the Jainas of 
Western fiidla made great efforts, as they are now doing, to extend 
their faith. 

Many of the Buddhist figures at Elora and elsewhere are quite in- 
telligible from the papers of Mr, Hodgson, standard authorities in the 
exposition and history of that faith. A Hindu pantheon, it has been 
said, might be constructed from the Brahirianical figures, some of 
which, like that of the Nrisinha avatara, here represented, differ from 
those ordinarily current throughout the country. Their full delinea- 
tion would be useful to the student. The moral exhibition which they 
make, like that of the other systems with which they are associated, is 
of a very humiliating character. Even overlooking their position as 
idols, — objects of a degrading and misdirected worship, — they have 
nothing of the dignity, purity, delicacy, and beauty which we associate 
with right views of religion. As works of art, even the best executed 
of them are quite unworthy of the architectural elaborations by which 
they are enshrined. 

Information respecting the Cave-Temples and Monasteries of India 
in general, we may remark, in concluding this section, is particularly 
desiderated in connexion with the following matters of observaiion : 

L Their position, size, and numbers. 

2. Their form, dimensions, and religious character. 

3. The peculiarities of their architecture, as illustrative of their 
age, and the progress and history of art. 

4. Their inscriptions, original and apocryphal, of wiiich both co- 
pies and lac-similes are needed. 

5. Their mythological figures in their forms and attitudes, and 
their general mythological and moral import. 

6. Their ornamental figures, 

T. Their contiguity to other groups. 

8. The light in which they are viewed by the natives, who inliabii 
the localities in which they are., situated. 
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In connexion witb the ancient STEUCTUEAn'' temples. In tlie, .'dif- 
ferent provinces of India, a boundless held ofresearch is open to the 
a!itic|oarian. I’liose of them which are illustrative of tiie religious his- 
tory of the country are primarily worthy of notice. The most remark- 
able of this class are remains of Buddhist temples coeval with 
THE CAVES. Several such temples have lately been brought to notice. 

At Ankola? situated on the Prawara river which falls into the Goda- 
vari near Toka, is a very ancient temple which is said to have been 
buried for an unknown period till struck by the plough of a Kimbt 
about 80 years ago. It is/V says Dr. Gibson, in the form of a cross 
with large central and smaller side domes and porticoes, and having 
ranges of pillars running from the sides of each portico to the central 
dome. The whole of the pillars^ roof, etc, are most elaborately and 
minutely carved, with rich foliage in festoons, and with heads similar 
to those you see depicted of the ancient satyrs, and other figures dan- 
cing and playing on instruments. The capitalsofthe pillars are square; 
and on each side of the square is a Bacchus-looking figure, bent as if in 
the act of supporting the super-incumbent weight of the roof. The ef- 
fect of the whole is very elegant, without the heaviness too often atten- 
dant on excess of ornament. On the side of one of the veranda pillars 
is a long inscription in the Sanskrit character. I regret I had not time 
to copy it. Attached to the temple are the remains of a built tank, a 
dharmashala, etc. such as we usually see attached to those ancient 
buildings. Some ancient authors describe the Indians as worshippers 
of Bacclms. May not the similarity of decorations in temples like 
this, and of the ceremonies which we may suppose to have been per- 
formed in them, the music, dancing, etc. have led to this supposition ? 
There are many mounds of earth round the town of Ankola, and it 
is possible some of these may contain other remains.” 

The great, temple of TnvABiBAKESinvAR,” writes Dr, Gibson, 
the various extensive built tanks in and around the towm, — some of 
them having colonnades with many carved figures, — are asserted by 
the Brahmans,— and their assertion is verified by the general appear- 
ance of the buildings, — to date from a very ancient period. Many of 
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tlienij liowever> have: beeii repaired ' iivsubseciiient' tlmesj and many 
altogetlier renewed. The period ef their origin they state to be that 
of the She pile rc! Kiiigs/'*';, 

■«Five iiiiles froni/rryambak is' the hill fort of AnjanT or ANJANr'. 
Below it are, the remains of temples very extensive and , very highly 
finished. . .They seem to have been in their present" ruined state for 
several hundred years. These, too, are said to date from .the lime' of 
the'. Shepherd Kings and to be more 'ancient tha.n those of Elora., .In 
the 'centrepiece of the doo.r.of all ofthem is a figure of Buddha i,ii a 
silting or a standing posture, having the hooded snake as a canopy, 
and surrounded by rich foliage and highly finished cornices. In one, 
and only in one, could I find an image of Buddha still remaining. It 
is of a large size and in the usual cross-legged posture. There have 
been many others, however, but they are thrown down and broken. 
Among the ruins of some others, I saw figures of Ganeslia and the 
Liiiga,' aS'Wo.rshipped at the present -..day; and the temples, in '.which I 
oberved these latter seemed to be of the same date as the others. 
From one of those having Buddhist figures, I copied a long inscription 
in the Sanskrit character and in excellent preservation, a copy of which 

1 had also the pleasure to send to Mr. Wathen in whose hands it now 
is. ^ 

Adjacent to the town of Shinae,! situated on a river which runs 
into the Godavari, there are more extensive remains than I have seen 
at any other place. One temple is entire, and has the oblong dome 
at one end, but is in other respects very similar in workmanship and 
figures to the temple at Ankola, except that it is more lofty and on a 
larger .scale. Over the doors, are figures of Buddha. In the spaci- 
ous walled court wliich surrounds this temple, are several smaller ones 
of workmanship equally elaborate. Of the groups of human figures 
iiere, dancers and musicians are the most frequent. On the w'estern 
side of the town are the ruins of three other temples equally rich.. 

By Shcplicrtl Kings!, we presume Br. Gibsonmeans tlie clucfs of llie Ga- 
waU^!, t>r hcrsis-rm-ii, a tnbe of wondering Aborigines, often referred lo by tlie Mu- 

y: .yey -e.: b y-,,'^ ".•'v''':' 

t Sornolimes called Sixua. 
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Many reniains of stone-built lajiks are also found licre ; and various 
rip;urcs of Buddha are sirewed about, or half buried. From ihn num* 
her of mounds which exist on the western side of the town, I thirik 
' tliai .digging: might bring to light tnany other' remains, ^ On the, .who,Ie, 
I would say,; .tlial .Shinar must have been, a .great tow-n in; anGient'tte 
, ^'''111 many ^©Ihei.* 'P of tlie Godavan Talley/^ cohtiniies' Dr. Gib* 

soii,,'«'are^r€iimii,i^ in feature to .the .temples now described. ,hl. 

.iiuiy mention 'of those. I have 'seen, .a. temple. at Mf nr' ...below 'the .Diw.a.r- 
Gliai 0 !i the road from Ahmadnagar to Paitlian and another at Ootan 
farther on liie same road. There is a curious and highly wrought 
taiik on the road to FaiBuan, and a similar one at Bmniiu and a third 
near Eopergaum.” Dr. G. is of opinion that there are the remains of 
an ancient Buddhist temple at Na'sik of the same age as tiie caves in 
its vicinity. , 

A valuable temple inscription found near Na/gpuii by Major 
Wilkinson, supposed to be of A,D. 657, is translated by Di% Steven- 
son in the fourth number of our Journal. It testhies to the existence 
of Buddhism in Centra! India at that period. 

The celebrated temple of Vithoba near PANDiiARrup, is supposed to 
be a Biuldinst structural temple now appropriated by the Brahmans, 
It certainly has the appearance of great antiquity. The oversight 
of the distinction of caste among the natives who frequent this shrine, 
when in the presence of the idol, would seem to indicate some com- 
promise witii the Buddhists. In the villages near Paiidharpur, we 
have noticed other ancient temples probably Buddhist, whicli are en- 
tirely forsaken, and which bear the marks of violence, probably Brah- 
.inanicalor' Musalmati'.:,'' '• 

At Bu a'fur, there are the remains of a Buddhist temple. 

In Central India, the Buddhist remains are numeroos, as for ex- 
ample at Sanchi, and Airan in Bhopal, and Amaravati in Berar. Borne 
of these have been noticed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 

Captain Postans has given a minute. and correct account of the 
temple of Somna'tii in the peninsula ofOujarat, captured, robbed, and 
injuj:ed by Maiiimul of Ghazni, A. D. 1025-6, and called upon the wri- 
ter uf tiiis l,)rief memoir, who lias examined that temple, to pronounce 
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a jiidgiBent on impression^ that was originally a 

Biidclhist temple, afterwards appropriated to the worship of Shiva.”^ 

• This judgment,. with due deference but .without hesitation, .. is . given 
as. adverse to this theory. . The temple is' entirely similar in its form, , 
oonstniction, and ornamental figures, to the older Shaiva temples in 
various parts both of the peninsular and continental Gujarat. 

From a temple near Fesiia'w^ar, some figures, of workmanship re» 
sembling that of the Greeks, which are evidently Buddhist, have just 
been fm^warded to our Society by Lieut. Miller of the Bombay Fusi- 
liers. Among these figures is one like the Bacchus-Iookiog figure no- 
ticed at Ankola by Dr. Gibson. 

Next in point of antiquity to the Buddhist temples of the class now 
mentioned, are the BRAmMANicAL TEMPLES, principally of the times 
of the Ch^ukya dynasty, having tablets with inscriptions in the Hala 
Katiadif OT ancient Canarese character. These tablets are possessed 
of great interest in a historical point of view. A large collection of 
them has been made and ably analysed and illustrated by Walter El- 
liot, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service, to whom all copies of others 
should be sent. 

Colonel Tod, in his R^jasth&n and in bis Travels in Western India, 
has described many remarkable Brahmanical temples in the provinces 
to which his researches extended. Many others of a similar charac- 
ter, remain to be noticed both in Ra'jputa^na' and Gujara^t, and in- 
deed in all the North-western provinces of India. The greatest desi- 
deratum is a copy of their inscriptions. 

According to some Jaina authorities, Jaina temples were first 
built in the year 883 Virat, equivalent to A. D. 313. The most anci- 
ent of these temples we should naturally expect to find on the sacred 
moimtains of the Jainas, esteemed by them their eternal Tirthas.” 
In none of them in these localities, however, do we see any with dates 
approaching this antiquity, or extending beyond the twelfth century. 

The Shatranji mount appears to have been known from olden 
limes, for the river of the same name which has there its source is 
mentioned by Ptolemy under the designation of C^odrana’" or « So- 


* J. A. S. B. vol, vii. p. 868, 
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draiia/’-^ Its base is about a mile and a half distant from the town of 
Faliilidna in Kathiawfid ; and the ascent to its summits, on wlilcli, on 
varying levels, tiie temples are situated, is reckoned by the natives at 
about two leagues. It lias been well described by Coi. Tod in his 
Ih-avcls in Western India ; and some notices of it are contained in a 
JournaK by tlic writer of these notes, published in the Oriental Christ- 
ian Spectator for IS35. Its traditions are collected in a MahlUmja^ 
of which Colonel Tod seems to have procured a copy, and which 
s!K:)i!!d be Irauslnled into Engiish.t The groups of temples for which 
it is remarkable, are perhaps the most wonderful in India, when their 
extent and position are considered. Descriptions and delinealions of 
them are certainly desiderata. It does not appear from their inscrip- 
tions that any of them are of any great antiquity. Three of them, 
transcribed and translated by Major LeGrand Jacob, Mr. Orlebar, and 
BalaGangadhar Shastri, are given in the second number of our Journal, 
The moimtain of GiENAht, near Juna'ga'p in the same province, 
we first visited on the IStli March 1835. The following is an extract 
from the memoranda written by us on that occasion. After leaving 
the Nawab’s palace I rested for a little, and then proceeded in ^doli to 
the celebrated Girnar hill. I found myself at the base of it (the road 
leads through thick jungle) about day-break. The ascent is very diffi- 
cult, and, in some places from the precipitousness of the mountain, 
rather trying to the nerves. The rock is of granite, containing, particu- 
larly near the summit, a large quantity of hornblende. There is scarce- 
ly any vegetation upon it, and, indeed from its steepness, no possibi- 
lity of the formation of a soil. The greatest temples are at an eleva- 
tion, I should think, of about 3000 feet, estimating the greatest height at 
3500. They are built of the granite, though some of the steps and stair- 
cases are formed of sandstone from the plain below. Tliey are works 
of prodigious labour, and are executed in excellent taste. They are at 
present appropiiated by the Jainas ; but the most ancient of tliem ap- 

* PtoL Geo. lib. vii. 

t This according to a date wHch it bears, and given by Coloiwl Tod, 

(Travels p. 270) was coinposed A. I). 421. It thus claims a greater imti(|ui{y than 
the favourite Jama authority the Kaljm Sutra, translated by Dr. Slevenso]!, which 
professes (p. 90.) to liavo been written A. D. 454. 
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pear to me. fiorn a kind oi' Dahgoh and other arrangements, lo be nn- 
fionbieclly Buddhist, 'fhe most remarkable Jaina images io tliem are 
those cS Nemhuaha, not much exceeding the size of a man, black and 
ornamented witli gold, and at present worshipped ; and Rishabhdem 
of a coiossal size, of granite covered with' cli imam' j and 

Io the inferior parts are the images of all the twenty-four 
I'ifihanhm. There are immerous cells, in the courts of tlie temples, 
and places adjoining, wliicli were formerly used by 'the priests. At 
present the only persons who live on the hill, are the ^sipahis who 
guard the temples, a few puj arts (beadles), and pilgrims wlio come to 
worship. I was allowed to go through all the temples and even lo eu- 
ler th.e sludneSj and measure the idols.. .. The temple situated on Use 
summil; of the hill, though good-looking in the exterior, and evident- 
ly of Buddhist or Jaina origin, is very filthy w-ithin. In one extremity 
of it, ilicre is an uncarved block of granite, with huge eyes aiid a 
moiislrous mouth depicted upon it, sacred to Bern under the name of 
. . . Tire view from Girnar is one which is not dearly porch aR* 
ed at the expense of ascending it. It embraces the adjoining hills (of 
granite) and one of which, the BhataT^ vies with it in height, and 
aii immense range of low country extending in all directions, and to- 
wards the west reaching to the sea.’^ Other details of this mount and 
its temples, with their inscriptions, are given by Colonel Tod in his 
Travels, and by Captain Postans, in his Paper published in the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic, Society for 1838. One of the temple inscriptions 
is given in the fourth number of our own JournaL 

Mount Abu' or Arbudha, between Gujarat and Rajpiitana, and its 
Jaln a and Hindu temples, though treated of by Colonel Tod in his 
Travels in a very inleresiing manner, have scarcely yet been adequate- 
ly descrihed. If the temples of Shatrunjf excel them for extent, am] 
those of Girnar for dieir substantial and durable material, these 
Abu Temples, we venture lo say from personal inspeefion, excel all 
the Temples in Western India for their interior beauty, particularly in 
their curiously designed and exquisitely carved roofs and pillars. 
Most of their inscriptions have' been translated by professor IL IL Wil- 

'L'vuiif^aet. of As. Soc. of Beiig, toI. xvi. p, 284. 
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Various temples in the vieinity of Abu^ as those of CiiANOKA V ATi" 
find Kubadia', well deserve notice. 

The more remarkable shrines resorted to by the cultivators of the 
Dakhan, though they have no intrinsic interest, are memorials of 
religious changes aiui developements which should not be altogether 
overlooked. 

A general collection of temple inscriptions may furnish some valu- 
able historical data, in a country whose records have only very ])ar- 
lially escaped destruction, aiid have become greatly corimptcd. 

EOGK-IMAGES. 

In connexion with the ancient excavated and striictiiral lein}>IeH, 
we may refer to the gigantic Rock-iaiages which are to be found in 
some places of India and the contiguous countries, as at Ba'mia'n in 
Afghanistan, at Gwalior, and at Kushia' near Gorakpur. 

A remarkable image of this character has been lately discovered 
by Mr. Impey of the Bombay Medical Service. It is cut in relief, is 
nearly eiglity feet in height, and is situated on a spur of the Satpuda 
range, in the district of Bharwa'ni', on the Narbada, about a hundred 
nuics from Indur. A full account of it, embracing a comparison of it 
with other gigantic Buddhist and Jaina colossal images, is given by 
Mr. Impey, in a valuable paper lately communicated by him to our So- 
ciety, and also, dirough the government of India, to the Bengal Asia- 
tic Society, in whose Journal, for September 1849, it appears at 
length. This image, from its supposed height is denominated by the 
natives Batvangaj, or the image of fifty-two yards.’^ Some temples 
and niches, and statues with inscriptions are associated with it, to 
all of which ample justice is done by Mt, Impey in his interesting com- 
munication, to which the reader is referred. 

The following is the abstract of Dr. Impey^s paper, kindly prepared 
l)y himself, recorded in the Society's minutes. 

Tlie Author states llie figure to be nearly 100 feet higiu It is witli 
one exception the largest known, and certainly the one of greiilesi 
dimensions lii Jadm. The only others that have been noticed are 
of much smaller size, In the fort of Gwalior, and one near Gorakpur,- 
the height of which is not given, but according to Mr. rrinsej? it is 
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decidedly a figure .of Buddha. ■’ At.BeliguIa there is ^ statue of Gqiiial ; 
Givara ujnvards of TO feet high, but the distioguishiug peculiarity of 
..the, BiiwaBgaj,.iigiire,is that it is essentially a- rock image, .cut in higli 
. relief out of 'the side of a hill, like, the Bhuts of Bamian described. best 
by Sir Alexander BiiiTxes.' / 

. The name Bawangaj which has been given to this .figure is.derivec! 
from its supposed height of 52 gaj ; but this is much exaggeratecl. It is? 
in reality, T2 ft. 8 inches to a little below the knee, and as the body 
.from the:,, .pubes to the .vertex- is 45 ft; 5 inches, the. whole oug.ht ac-. 
cording to sculptural ' pro'portions to be at leasfOO ft. 10^ inGhe,s,'but, 
its lower extremities are hidden by the debris which have fallen from 
the image itself and from the hill. 

It is situated in the district of Bharw^ni (usually considered in Hi- 
mar) and on a spur of the Satpuda rang which runs close to the towis 
of that name. The hill above it is surmounted by the temple of mo» 
clern re-cotis true lion; but it is surrounded by a wall in which are 37 
recesses still remaining, containing figures of the Jaina Tirthankars,^ 
the iTiajority being those of Mahavira, the last deified Saint, whose 
Apotheosis [they maintain] took place 569, B. C. 

The whole ascent of the hill bears evidences of the Jaina per- 
suasion, images of Parasanatha and others lying about everywhere 
and neglected, opposite the Colossus. Several are very handsomely 
carved and sculptured, and apparently subordinate to the great deity,, 
the worship of which is neglected. It is in a niche by itself, perfectly 
naked, with no ornaments on or about it, and is of the Digambar 
sect, which is very prevalent and numerous in central India. 

The temple is situated on the very summit of the hill upwards of 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and its present appearance is 
quite modern. Inside are 20 images, some erect, some seated, but 
the chief object of worship is the Padaka or impressions of feet, a 
favorite characteristic of Mahavira. Of these impressions there are 
four, two large and two small. 

In rear of the large temple there is a small Chdicadi also contain-' 
iug figures of the Jaina Tirthankars, and one of their Siunati Tirthcm-- 
kuresSi or dse oi* Bkawmi. 

All these would tend to the inference that the Temple and Colos™ 
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ms were dedicated to Maliuvfra ; but if tlie latter were hisj it would 
not he likely to be deserted, especially if his worship continued to 
be performed in the temple. Rishaba the first Tirthankar, is the only 
other Digambar Siddha, and there are many reasons for supposing 
the image to have been cut to his honor; but Dr. Irnpey thinks it is 
not quite clear which of the two is the presiding deity. The figures 
should be dug round at their feet, for it is there the chief events of 
the Deva’^s lives are represented. 

‘‘ Inscriptions were found on the temple walls, and at each point 
of the compass, and one over the door with comparatively mod- 
ern dates, S. 1,223 and 8. 1,510. They are all written in the Balbodiia 
character, and the oldest state the temple to have been built by Rani** 
chahdra Bluni, A. D. 1,166 and the Sovereign’s name is appended, 

Vaya Raja, — -but unfortuately no such king can be traced at that 
period. 

“ The most important inscription met with at Bawaiigaj, Dr. Impey 
states, was one which be picked up, engraved on a foot ofParasa- 
iiatha, (which accompanied his communication), which was lying in 
a heap of broken statues. Though comprising only three lines, it is 
very important as implying a much older and more ancient form of 
language than that in which the inscriptions on the temple are written. 
It is in Pali and difficult to read from its peculiarities, but through the 
kindness of Dr. Wilson the author had obtained its decipherment. 
Almost the whole sentence is in the Phli form of the Sanskrit, and 
one letter, tlie ha in the second line, seems to be conformable with 
the Gujarat character of the second century. 

Dr. Impey concluded his paper with the description of a route 
for strangers to visit Bawangaj without having to depend upon local 
enquiries. The best way is stated to be by Akbarpiir on the Narbada, 
from which travellers can drop down the river at all seasons to 
Chikalda in about twelve hours, and B4wangaj is not quite eight 
nfdes from the bungalow of that place. Another route is from Bihaw 
and Inclur thi Dhar and Bhopitwar. This takes in the Caves of Bhdg 
and lias that advantage, but the other is much the easier and better 
:fO,ad% f 
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''HOCK-INSCRIPTIONS. 

OffaiMiiere iroporUnce than the' rock-images'’ iioxv mentioned 
are the Rocxc-inscriptioNb -to be ■foiin'd in some parts of India. The 
nnjst remarkable series of this character which has yet beeji discovered, 
is within the immediate sphere of the research of our Society^ that of 
the celebrated Girna'r Rock near 

It is proper to give a few explanations of what has already been done 
for the illustration of its remarkable inscriptions, the *^ graving of an 
iron pen,” which may probably last for ever.” 

When in the province o£ Kathiawad In 1835, v/e heard of the visit of 
Colonel Tod to the remarkable antiquities near Jmidgad, his Tra%^els, 
in Western India not having been then published; and we determined 
to regulate our movements so as to give us an opportunity of inspect- 
ing them. From the notes of our ascent of Clmnr, on the 13th 
March, w^e have already inserted an extract. Our dealings with the 
rock-inscriptions are thus noticed in a communication to Mr. James 
Frinsep; published by Mm in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for April 
1838. 

“ I made as quick a descent of the mountain as possible, that I 
might reach, before the darkness of night settled upon me, the block 
of granite near Junagadj which contains the ancient inscriptions 
which, though never deciphered, have attracted much attention. I 
was able to accomplish the object which I had in vietv. After exa.- 
mining the block for a little, and comparing the letters with several 
ancient Sanskrita alphabets in my possession, 1 found myself able, to 
ray great joy, and that of the Brkhmans who tvere with me, to make 
out several words, and to decide as to the probable possibility of mak- 
ing out the whole. The taking a copy of the inscriptions, I found 
from their extent, to be a hopeless task; but as Captain Lang {of the 
Kdthumdd^ Political Agency^, had kindly promised to procure a trans- 
cript of the whole for me, I did not regret the circumstance. ...” 

I suggested to Captain Lang, a plan for taking a fac-simile of the 
inscriptions. I recommended him to cover tlie rock with native paper 
slightly moistened, and to trace with ink the depressions correspond- 
ing with the forms of the letters. The idea of using clothe Instead of 
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pa[>er was entirely liis own ; and to that able officer, and Ids native as- 
sislaiils, are we inde!)ted for the very correct fae-simile, which he pre- 
sented to me, and which I forwarded to you some months ago for 
your inspection and use. During the time that it tvas in Bombay, it 
was mostly with Mr. Wathen, who got prepared for yourself, the redu- 
ced transcript, and with a native, who at the rerpiest of onr Asiatic 
Society, and with my permission, prepared a copy for M. lacqiiet of 
Paris.^^ I had commenced the deciphering of it, when you kindly 
coinmiinicated to me die discovery of your alphabet; and I at once 
determined tliat you, as was most justly due, shonkl have the undivid- 
ed honour of first promulgating its iTiysteries. Any little progress 
which I had made in the attempt to forge a key, was from the assist- 
ance which I had received from the alphabets formerly published in 
your transceiidantiy able work, Mr. Elliot’s Canarese alphabets, and 
the rigid deductions of Vishnu SHA.'STKf, my cpiondam pandit, to 
whom Mr. Watjicu has expressed his obligations in his paper on some 
ancient copper-plate grants lately sent by him to England. Vishnu’s 
paltBographical studies, I may mention, commenced with Dr. Babhig-* 
ton’s paper, which 1 showed to him some years ago : and they were 
matured under Mr. Wathen. I mention these facts from my desire 
to act according to the maxim, suum cuique iribiie. 

The rock containing the inscriptions, it should be observed, is 
aliout half a mile to tlie eastward of [the present town of ] Juna^^ad, 
and about four miles from the base of Girnar, which is in the samedi- 
reclioii. It marks, I should think, the extremity of the Mcmjmlu ofthe 
sacred moiniiain. I'he Jainas, as the successors of the Bauddhas, 
greatly honor it. They maintain pinjarapxirSt or brute liospitals, like 
the Banyas of Surat, in manf/ of the towns both ofthe peninsula and 
province of Gujarat ; and practice to a great extent tlie philopsijchy 
the long forgolten, but now restored, edicts of Asoka.” 

The fac-simile of the inscriptions executed under the directions of 
Major Lang here relerred to, reached us in 18B0. It was executed 
with the greatest care and neatness ; and, as mentioned in the extract 
now given, we lost no time in forwarding it to IMr. James Prinsep. 

i' Kt'{“()iiriiu'iuiedlo Uie uutico of tlio Bomiay Branch of Uie Uuyi;l ?’uv‘U' 

ty^ by tlu' ifaniPil Brsb'VsF.or.E. liurnouf, of ruji’;. 
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Beforp. its reception, however, he had peblishecl in his Magassinej, 
the Inscriptions as taken from the hasty transcript made from it with 
our permission by a Brahman in ■ the' service: of Mr.,, ,'Watlien ; and 
Uioiigh, they were thus given generally in a correct form, several er^ 
rors appeared, which have been partly corrected from a second fac- 
simile made by the late Captain Postans at the request of the Indian 
Government, and from transcripts and revisions very carefully made 
by Mr, Westergaard and Major LeGrand Jacob. Mr. Priiisep's trans- 
lations have brought to light the most important discoveries which 
have perhaps been yet made in Indian arclimology and history ; but it 
must be admitted, that though they constitute an era in the study of 
Indian antiquities, they are, — like most translations of inscriptions in 
the cave character, very much of a tentative character,-— and formed 
without any very definite grammatical analysis, or even apprehension 
of the strict meaning of the vocables which are used. In these cir- 
cumstances; itis matter of congratulation among Indian orientalists, 
that professor H. H. Wilson has lately undertaken to form a new text 
of the inscriptions by a collation of the admirable fac-similes which 
have been made, and the notes of Mr. Westergaard and Major Jacob, 
and to execute a new or revised translation, with suitable philological 
expositions. These inscriptions are the more important that they 
agree in many respects with those discovered near Dlio-uli in Katak 
by Lieut. Kittoe,^^ and at Kapur di Girt in Afghanistan, by Mr. Mas- 
son. The key to the last mentioned inscriptions, which are in a spe- 
cies of Arian character, reading from right to left, was discovered by 
Mr. Norris, of the Royal Asiatic Society, an orientalist of the most ex- 
tensive attainments, and the ready and successful assistant of all British 
inquirers.f 

— Since the preceding paragraphs were penned, we have received the 
first part of the twelfth volume of the Royal Asiatic Society, contain- 
ing the revised text of the oldest Giniar inscriptions,*— -those on the 
eastern side of the rock, — and Professor Wilson's most able and inter- 
esting paper “ On the Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, Diiauli, and 

Journal of llie Asiatic Society of Bengal, March 1838. 
j'' For Mr. Norris’s paper and a most interesting commciit upon it, see Juunuil 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. viii. p. 303. 
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Olroar.’’ The learned director of the Asiatic Society acknowledges 
the labour and c*are which have been bestowed on the Glrnar inscrip- 
tions ; and he observes that <^Dhauii and Kapur di Giri have not yet 
been examined under equal advantages.'* Speaking of the three 2ii» 
scriptions generally, however, he says, “ possibly they still require to 
be re-examined and transcribed.” In this statement, even with refer- 
ence to Giriiar, we are disposed to acquiesce, for a partial re-inspection 
by us of the rock there a few months ago, gives a few variants from 
the lithographed text which should not be overlooked. Now, when 
the character of the inscriptions is so well known, and the general im- 
port of the text is so well understood from the professor's modestly 
designated “ proposed translation/' errors, where they may exist, can 
easily be discovered by the orientalist. 

Professor Wilson does ample justice in his paper to the ingenious 
and wonderfully successful labours of Mr. Prinsep. His translation, 
however, is far more precise and exact than that executed in Calcutta. 
His concluding observations merit particular attention. 

He considers the language of the inscriptions to be “ Pali, not 
yet perfected in its grammatical structure, and deviating in no impor- 
tant respect from Sanskrit /' and he observes that since the oldest 
books of the Buddhists are shown by Mr. Hodgson and M. Biirnouf 
to be in Sanskrit, “ it is by no means established, that Pali was the 
sacred language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and 
its use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin.” 
It is to be remembered, on the other hand,’ that the Pali of the Rock- 
Inscriptions is exactly the same as that of the oldest Cave-Temples, 
which are undoubtedly Buddhist, and that all the oldest hwwn Brah- 
maoical inscriptions are in Sanskrit. The Buddhists, at least in the 
north of India, seem to have distinguished themselves from the 
Brahmans in the use of a popular language for their public and per- 
manent proclamations addressed to the community.^ We agree with 

In connexion with this fact, we may advert to the following passage from that 
most important and learned work, L’ histoire du Buddhism Indien^ Burnou4\ 

“ The dhierence (of the Buddhist instruction from that of the Brahmans) especially 
appeals iu the preaching, the eBect of which was to bring home to the under-slaud 
mg all the truths which were previously the property of the privileged classes. It 
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pfofessor Wiisoii in lliinking that the language actually selected was 
that spoken where the sovereign whose edicts are recorded resid- 
ed, or perhaps that of the head-quarters of Buddhism. It is cognate 
with- the present Gujarati and Marathi ; hut it is probable tliat the 
Turanian family of languages now confined to the South of India? 
and developed in the Canarese, Telhgu? Tamil,- Tnlu, ancl Malayilam^- 
had its remains among a portion of the inhabitants of the provinces 
of both Gujarat and Mahlrashira, at the time when the inscriptions 
were engraved. Though most of the names of places in these districts 
iBentioned by Ptolemy belong to the Ariari Languages, a few relics of 
the other family are traceable in them, as in “ Tim^pa” “ Nusariipa,'’f 
Ihe present Nausiri between Daman and Surat,— and others of a simi- 
lar kind. The mountain and forest tribes Still use a few Turaniari 
words; but they seem to have long stood aloof both from BrMvmanism? 
and Buddhism, its speculative reform. 

Professor Wilson does not think that there is anything in the in« 
junctions promul gated, or sentiments expressed in the inscriptions, that 
is decidedly and exclusively characteristic of Buddhism.^’ The mo- 
ral and social duties to which they refer are common to Brahmans and 
Buddhists. Tenderness to life is inculcated by the Brahmanical 
Mann, and Mahabharata, and subsequent works,, as well as by the- 
Buddhist writings. This must be admitted. The only presumption 
In favour of the BiKldhists, founded on this Gharaeteristie of the rock- 
inscriptions^ arises from the fact that the Buddhist and Jainas take the 
precedence, and are far more ostentatious, in their tenderness to life 
than the Brahmans. The first lesson of the Jatis, or Jain a priests, e ven 
at present, when they seek to gain converts to their system at the base 
of the Girnar mountain, as we have heard it from their own lips, is 
‘^ Observe da^a, or mercy, ours is ike dayd'^harma,ihQ religion of 
mercy,” the most eonimon designation of Buddhism on the cave in- 
scriptions. The Girnm* inscriptions inculcate reverence for Brah- 
mans ; but they couple Erahmans with Sramanas, generally under- 

(the preaching) gives Buddhism a character of simplicity, and under a literary vicug 
of mediocrity^ whieh d'islinguislies it from the very profound miiimcr of the Brah,' 
mans. Dr, Ilocr’s He view, J. B. A, S., 1845, p. 800. 

FtoL Gcog. lib. vii. 
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i-?loo(l to be Budilhisl devotees^ and probably use both words, in a spi- 
rit of tolerance, more in a generic than a specific sense. Though 
Buddhism opposed from the beginning the exclusive pretensions of the 
Brahman caste^ existing when it originated, and then seeking to extend 
its privileges, it admitted the superiority of the two higher classes of 
the Hindus, the Briihman and Ksliatriya j and they appear at first to 
have favoured the mission of Buddha.^ 

Professor Wilson lays considerable stress on the fact tliat the rock 
inscriptions orGiniar, Bhaulij and Kalak ha%-e no allusion to Buddha 
hirnseif by any of his appellations, Sugata, Tathagata, Gautama, Bakya, 
or Sakyaslnha, to his fixmily, or to any of his early disciples, or to any 
of the Bodhisatwas, and to the other fact that no hint occurs in them 
of Stliupas, Vihars, or Chaityas, or of the Bodhi, or Bo tree, — every- 
where else so frequently adverted to. These omissions certainly xvonld 
be puzzling in the %dew of the theory of the claims of the Binhlhists to 
the inscriptions, were the engravings mere solitary remains in the lo- 
calities in which they are found. They are merely portions, however, 
of unequivocal Buddhist establishments. The oldest temples on Girnftr 
we took to be Buddhist, when we first inspected them, as will be seen 
from the quotation from our notes which we have already introduced. 
A Buddhist Vihdr we lately found a few hundred yards from the graven 
rock, an inscription of which as given by Col. Tod in his Travels, is 
In the same form of character as we find in the oldest of the rock 
tablets.! The Dhauli rock, too, is associated with a Vihar, drawings 
of which by Captain Kittoe are published in Mr, Frinsep’s Journal, 
and the Kapur di Giri inscription is in a Buddhist locality. 

The fiicts connected with the tenor of the inscriptions which are 
noticed by Professor Wilson, are most worthy of attention ; but, while 
they may be a check to rash conclusions, they have not made m 
sceptical respecting the Buddhist character of the rock inscriptions. 

The proclamations on the rock inscriptions run in the name of 
Bewmum piya Piyadasi Rdjd and they contain allusions to the terri- 

* Burnouf, Ilistoire du Buddldsm Indien, p. 140, M, Bounioufs rtniiurk k 
rounded on tiie Sutras, -wkieli he cavefiiUy analyses. 

t Sec above p. 70. 
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torios o^’ AiillyakOi Ttmmdya^ Mo.ga^ Alikastmariy dknd Antlhond, The 
occurrence of the latter names fixes a limit to their age. They are 
obviously not of synchronous^ kings. We miust look, therefore/' says 
professor Wilson, not to dates but to nolGriety of the nanies^ 
and the probability of their having become known in India, for the 
identificalion of the persons intended. , Under this view,. I should 
refer Alexander to Alexander the Great, Antigonus to his successor, 
Magas to the son-in-law of Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ptolemy to either 
or all of the four princes of Egypt, and Antiochiis to the only one of 
the number, ^vho we know from classical record, did visit India, and 
who from the purport of the inscriptions ^ve may infer was known 
there personally, — Antioohus the Great. In this cavse we obtain for the 
date of the inscriptions some period subsequent to B. G. 205.” Pia- 
dasirui has been identified by a single Buddhist work of the fourth cen- 
tury after Christ, — the Dipawanso not free from chronological errors, 
—as Ashoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, the Sandracoptos or 
Sandrocottos of the Greeks, the ally of Seleiicus Nicator, B. G. 305, 
and in this identification, Mr. Tumour, Mr. Prinsep and others have 
acquiesced; but, as remarked by professor Wilson, it seems very un- 
likely that Ashoka could be living a century later, or that, in his In- 
scriptions, he would substitute a titular appellation for his proper name. 
Tliat there are anachronisms in the tablets, is obvious from the allu- 
sions to the Greek kings who were not contemporaries; and if the 
tablets were engraved by the alleged authority of a deceased king, it 
could only be through such a pious fraud as the Buddhists, — though the 
lathers of Indian history in its proper sense, — have sometimes been 
guilty of, to give currency to their doctrines and precepts. Demndu 
Pioftoma, we venture to take to be the Devananpiatisso allud- 
ed to in the passage which we have already quoted from the Maha- 
vanso, and who seems to have been a great propagator of the Bud- 
dhist faith,* This prince was, during part of his reign at least, the con- 
temporary of Ashoka ; and though the chronological difficulty is thus 
not aliogether removed — which in the disposition of the Buddliists 
to antedate when occasion required seems insuperable, — the nominal 


Sec above, pp. 81-82. 
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diOicuIly seems to us lo be much lessoned^ while the hislcsrical fact of 
the effort to extend Buddhism is recognized# though with a perverted 
date. The Chinese traveller Pa Hian (A* D. (399-414), and those 
who followed him, whose works have been so w'ell illustrated by Re- 
iniisat, Klaproth# Landresse# and Biirnoul# and analysed by Colonel 
Sykes, attribute most of the Buddhists Yihars and structures, which 
they observed in their extensive journeys ■ in India# to Asoko. It is 
probable that for this ascription, they had some historical founda- 
tions.'^*" ■ ■ 

Mr. Prinsep’s translation of the western tablets of the Oiniur rock 
of a posterior age remains yet to be revised. 

SITES OF ANCIENT TOWNS. 

It is much to be desired that the researches of tlie Commission to 
be appointed by Government should be directed to the inspection of 
the Sites of Ancient Towns in all parts of the country, and to the 
vigorous prosecution of research connected with their euins and re- 
mes, their wells and tanks, and even the traces of their founda- 
tions. Their larger remains require a regular survey, under Euro- 
pean superintendence. Directions should be given to the native au- 
thorities in their neighbourhood to preserve all the coins and copper 

PLATE GRANTS, aod SLABS BEARING INSCRIPTIONS, and ancieiit FIGURES 

which may be found at them. Of what may be done in this way, even 
in an incidental manner tvlien other resources are not forthcoming, 
we have a good example in the success of Dr. Alexander Burn, in pro- 
curing at Kheda (Kaira), by a slight encouragement of the natwes, 
about fourteen pounds weight of coins of the Saura'sthra dynasty, — 
no^v so thoroughly illustrated, after Mr. Prinsep, by Mr. EdwardThom- 
as of the Bengal Civil Service,! — and four valuable sets of copper- 
plate charters of the same race.! 

‘ The history of all the various tribe's in the wide extent of India may 

t See Notes of Colonel Sykes on the Beligious, Moral, and Political state of In» 
tUa hefore the Mahomedan invasion. 

t Journ. of thelloy. As. Soe, voL xii. pp. 1-72. 

,l Jouvn, of As. Soc. of Bengal, vol. vii. pp. 90S-S14 ; 9C€-97 j>. 
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be illustrated hi the manner bow to, and that to the great ad- 

vantage of both rulers and ruled in this country ; for certainly the more 
that is known of its past .history,, the better will its present state be 
understood. Speaking of the Aborigines, or mountain and forest 
tribes, Colonel Tod justly says, « There are many ancient sites op 
fortresses and cities appertaining to this race, which are well worthy 
of being expioredd’^ He, might have added burying-groitnds, for 
some of those connected with even the oldest Turanian tribes can 
still be identified, and with their contents are very curious, as those 
described under the name of the Pandu kols of Malabar in our 
own Transactions, and those lately discovered near Kalbargah by 
Captain Meadows Taylor, and an account of which will soon be pub- 
lished in our Journal There are scores of ancient capitals and 
principal towns of the Hindu princes of various dynasties, and some 
of which are mentioned in remote times, which have not met with a 
tithe of the attention to which they are entitled. Colonel Tod’s notices 
of those in Rajputmd sue the fullest, and in the highest degree credit- 
able to his observation and research; but they, nevertheless, with the 
progress which has been made in late years in the study of Indian an- 
tiquities, may be both much extended and made more precise. Many 
places, in the south of Rajpniand, and the north and west of Gttjardtf 
including the Peninsula, he saw only during a hasty journey ; and nothing 
has been systematically done since his day to follow up the inquiries 
which he originated. ChandraMuth Ankalwadd-Pattan^ Wala or Wh« 
lahhii Sikort Bhdwanagar, PulitmdiJun&gad^, Pattan^Sonindtha, Kd^ 
and other places of like celebrity, have still their claims on 
the antiquarian.! The same remark is applicable to Ujjayanat and 
many other places in central India, and Devagirt, Kalydnpur^ Vijaya- 
nagary and other towns in the Bakhan. Even the Muhammadan cap- 
itals should not be neglected, as is evident from the example of the 
interesting papers on Bijapur by Colonel Sykes and Mr. Bird, and the 

^ Tod’s I'ravels ia Westerix India, p. 173. 

t Of Ctuiulf, the ancient capital of the Jaitwa tribe in Katliuiwad, an account 
has bcMOi published by Majcn* LeGrand Jacob. The notes of Captain Postans on 
rattan Sonmutha have also been published since Major Tod’s visit. 
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ciirloiis and interesting InforiDiafioii coilected by Mr. G, H. Briggs ia 
Ids late meritorious work.* 

Of tbe importance of a vigorous proseetition of researcli in con* 
nexioB with the Antiqniiies of India, it is difficult to form too high an 
estimate, A different kind of credit is to be obtained by tliose who 
devote their limited leisure, and their incidental attention when (ravel- 
ling throiighout the country on their lawful occupations, as auxiliary 
to this work, Ilian those receive who collect and pile curiosities upon 
one another without tlie slightest regard to their historical import, and 
who devote themselves to mere conjectures about their meaning, as 
if their own ingenuity would compensate for the want of attention and 
study, — who simply gather ' 

Intaglios rude, old j)ottery, and store 
Of mutilated gods of stone, and serai^ 

Of barbarous epitaplxs, tO' be 

Among tlie learned tlie tlicme of warm debate, 

And infinite conjecture sagely wrong. 

Historical truth is to be found in India, in a state of comparative fiori* 
ty, only, in the ancient monuments of the country ; — the temples and 
habitations excavated from the living rock, or erected with wondrous 
labour, with the varied and multifarious objects of interest which they 
enshrine ; the pillars and mounds of victory and religious commemo* 
ration ; the impressions of the iron pen, which, in the days of yove? 
with imperial or sacerdotal commission, recorded irrevocable decrees 
or pompous proclamations on the plate of metal, or durable stone ; 
and the images and superscriptions remaining on the tokens of value 
and of credit, which were formerly current among the people. These 
monuments, of an unequivocal character, have best withstood the rav- 
ages of time the great destroyer; and religious fraud, repelled by their 
venerable antiquit}^ or exhausted in the attempt to entomb their mag- 
nitude, or to annihilate their multitude, or to efface their permanent re- 
cords, has hviled to destroy them or effect their corruption. They have 
survived the destruction of their keepers, effected by the Brahman and 

CUIc!? «f GujiU’uwhtra, IJombay, 1840. — The account of Muutltt by tUo late i/u‘u}.. 
iTUtke, puMisUed at tbe press of the Bombay Times, may be referred iiUa iMHb'i 
this head- 
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Rajput and Maratlia chief ; and they tell their own ta!e in spite of 
their appropriation by sects and parties which had nothing to do with 
llieir origiiij and many of which have come into existence subsequent 
to their execution and completion. They have proved too solid for 
the sledge hammer of the Musalman entirely to mutilate them ; and 
too incumbiistible for the fires of the Lusitanian to consume or rend 
them in pieces.'^ They still exist for comparison with the ancient 
literary remains of India, confirming what little of historical trutii 
Is to be found in these records, and illustrating their erroneous, though 
sublimated speculations, and their wild though unpoeticai mythology, 
with all its perversions and exaggerations* They are the credentials 
of the genius, taste, wealth, and power of ancient India. The inter- 
pretation and exposition of them by the European orientalist to the 
simple natives who have access to them, has destroyed their belief in 
their divine origin, and deprived the systems of living error around 
them of that veneration associated with them when they were believ- 
ed to be the undoubted property of these s^^stems, and the veritable 
works of the very gods who are now worshipped ; and it has taught 
some of the learned natives the principles of historical investigation. 
They testify to all of transactions and changes, both civil and reli- 
gious, which have occurred in ages long gone bye among a people 
too long supposed to be immoveable in their creeds and customs, and 
to preserve an attitude of sublime or stupid repose, and which 
strengthen the conviction that the obstacles to the important changes 
which Christian philanthropy leads us to desiderate and solemn 
duty and delightful privilege lead us to attempt, are in reality much 
less formidable than they appear to be to the view of the timid and 
inconsiderate. The few individuals comparatively who have directed 
their literary attention to them, have received, in their recognition of 
these facts, a rich reward for what they have done **111 their elucida- 
tion. Our Asiatic Societies observe the highest ends of their incor- 
poration, when their members combine for the prosecution of the work 

The natives have a tradition, that the Portuguese kindled fires of straw round sotao 
oi the images at Elcphanta, and then split their lower parts by tiirowing water upon 
1 hem when they were heated. 
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of their more extended investigation. The Ooveniment of India 
pursues tio ecoiiomical, as well as a liberal and enlighfened, policy, 
when it determines to adopt decided measures for their conservation 
ark! complete or general delineation. 

Bombay, ^il3rd August, 18511. 

FOSTCIlIPT.-™Ii will be seen that this paper, brief thougli it be in 
iinuiy ofits intimations, brings a considerable number of important 
Antiqiaties to light, which have hitherto been entirely overlooked by 
Ifmropeuns. It has been coiihdenlly stated, that many such objects of 
interest yet remain to be discovered in this country. 

Since the sheets on the rock-temcles were printed oiT, the writer 
of this Blenioir has heard of several series of ancient works of the same 
character, of the existence or nature of which he has been hitherto 
ignorant. 

Threc3 of them are brought to notice in the following note froiri that 
indehuigabie observer Dr. Gibson, to whom this paper is already so 
much indebted. 

Dhapuri, I2ih July, iS5fh 

My dear Dr. A'Vilson, 

The Cave of which I spoke to you (at the foot of the Ghat) is at a 
village called A^mboli' near to Jamhrug and Waska^ below the south- 
ern shoulder of the BJumd-Skrmkar hill. There is there one large 
apartmerit having the usual pillared veranda. The pillars, etc. are in 
excellent order, and have a few letters of inscription in the usual cave 
character. The main chamber contains five or six recesses or closets ; 
and hi each of ilieiii is an image or a group of images. But I think 
that these are much more modem than the cave itself, with one ex- 
ception* I will send you drawings of the whole after I reach Hiwara 
i. e., after the 2()th instant. The cave is beautifully situated on the 
face of a low hill overhanging the river. The cave has an easterly 
exposure* 

I do not know that 1 'ever mentioned to you the series of ‘ caves at 
Boegi'r.!', r village three miles east of Bhhmt- Shankar on the Dakhari 
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side. They are.sitimted in the scarp.of an ' isolated .hili. They ; coii« 
tain a clouble series of the pillars common in such caves but I , could 
discern iieitlieT .ornament, images,; nor inscriptions. ; 

. .. Also, at a, village situate'd five miles W. S',. W. from ■ A yara^, in the 
Taluks of Khed .(Kheirj I have ..observed, from a distaiicey a scarp 
having a northerly exposure and containing apparently several caves, 
similar in size to those; in the hill immediately south, of Junir., , 

Yours sincerely? Alex. Gibso-n,.' 

.. . These caves are all in a locality to which we .have ' already pointed> 
as probably having many remains of this character/^ Those at Am- 
seem to be a small Buddhist or Bhemmskalay of ilw latest 

type, at present appropriated by the Brahmans? who? judging from the 
drawings forwarded to us by Dr. Gibson? have placed within them a 
small collection ofmisceHaneous images of Ramay Lakshman, and 
SU&f iMkshmt-Nhaycma {two examples? in one of which the god and 
goddess are mounted on Garuda)) Nardyana^ Ranchodji (the form of 
Krishna worshipped at Dwkrak4), Bdlaji, Bhimd-Shankara^ and Krish^ 
playing on the lute. These images seem to be the spoils of some 
destroyed temples. 

Another series is in Beluchista% and is thus noticed by Dr. Stocks? 
lately returned from a botanical excursion in that interesting province^, 
which has hitherto been but little explored. 

Karachi? July 5th? 1850, 

Dear Bir? — During my late visit lo Beluchistan? it chanced that 1 
came across the Cave Temples” and the Inscription graven on a 
rock?’’ mentioned by Masson in his work on Beluchistan (vol. iv. p. 
389) as occurring at Nichara. The cave temple with its corpses on 
Charp^os? was but a hole in the side of a mountain containing from 
‘25 to dQ perfect mummies with clothes? sheets? couches? ropes? etc. in 
an excellent state of preservation. But, in nearly every case? you could 
trace on the skeleton? from sword cuts and bullet holes, that the par- 
ties had died a violent death. They were certainly not the remain;^ 


* See at)OYe, p. 66 , 
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of fekirs or ascetics. There was a pretty little mimuBy of a clilkh 
about two years oldj amongst them. The natives called them the 
Slialiid, and had a tradition that they were killed by Kafirs.-— 
The Nicliara inscription is a curious thing. It is on a rock wliich 
has a Cilia externa! vitreous rind of a whitish colour. This has been 
chipped ouIt so as to leave the inscription' -easily made out from the 
cliftereiice of colour between it and the body of the rock. But what 
it is I am perfectly at a loss to say. , Hence I -send ft to you. I got no 
coiriSj nor did I see any other thing .■■worthy -of notice in iiiy Journey, 
plants of course excepted. I got to; Queta, .and.'Mustorig, and ascended 
tlie giant mountain Chehel Tun, 11,000 feet .above the sea, or 5,000 
above the plain ; on which snow was .abunda.nt on the 5th May, I re- 
inain, ; 

Yours very, sincerely, 1. E. Stocks. 

The inscription forwarded to us,, by Dr, ..Stocks, consists of .six Iette,rs.. 
Though, from the Injury of the stone, they are not very distinct, they 
appear to be of the Buddhist cave character, ■ Five of them, we 
readily decipher. The one remaining seems to have siislained some 
injury. The Sanskrit restoration seems to be itff TO Oi-oiir 
TO Kiiaoa RiSHid’ A symbol near them is Buddhistlcal also. The 
mummies, of course, are of a later age. The character of these caves 
gives much interest to the discovery of Mr. Masson and Br. Stocks.* 

At the G'Anesha-Khino, near Pima, there are a few chambers oc- 
cupied by Brahinanical images, which should have been alluded to 
under the heading of 'The cates of 

Ermitmi. For p. 59,,, read TO?, Karddjh 
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. ii ET. : VII .‘-‘—Memoremdmyi on some BuddMisi Excavations near 
iKamdJi.,. .By H. B. ,E. FrereJ Esq. Com.missioner ■ of 
, Satar£ 

These caves are situated on the skirts of the Hill of A''G'A''shivAj so 
named from a temple ofMali^deva at the top. It is the last of the 
range whiclo nmning.oiFfrom' the main,. Ghkts near .Hehvaks;, idrra& 
the soiithern boundary of the valley of the Koina? till that river unites 
with the Krishna at Karadh. The hill itself rises about two miles from 
Karadh ; and the temple at the top is about four miles from that town. 
From the temple two spurs run off in an easterly direction, one towards 
Karadh, the other towards the village of Jakanw^di. The annexed 
rough sketch of the hill will better explain the locality 

Some of the caves are much scattered, but, for convenience of des- 
cription, they may be grouped into three series, in the order in which 
we visited them. 

1st That which overlooks the valley of Jakanw^di. The caves 
generally face south, and are the furthest from Karadh. This is the 
largest and most important series. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2ndly. The caves in the Valley between the tw^o spurs above des- 
cribed. They are few and scattered. 

Brdly. The caves overlooking the valley of the Koin^ and Karad h. 
They face generally north. 

The villagers of Jakanwadl said no Europeans had ever examin- 
ed these caves till they were visited by Dr. Murray, Lieut. Lurie, and 
myself, on the 2^th ultimo, and it appears to have been only of late 
years that the caves have been much known, even to the natives of the 
immediate neighbourhood. Formerly they were merely used as cattle- 
sheds by the owners of the Helds in the valley below ; and it is said to 
have been not more than about 10 years ago that a recluse devotee of 
Vithoba from Pandharpur, had one of the caves cleared out, and took 
up his residence there ; others followed, and an image of Vit hoba was 
set up in a niche cut out of one of the Dahgobs. There are now seve- 

^ In tlic deposit of the Society, 
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ral permaneal residents including a Gosav‘i,who according to the state- 
ments of his disciples, every fifteen days makes the journey to Pan- 
dharpiir and back (about 00 miles) measuring his length on tlie grourid, 
crossing iinfordable rivers in the same position, and performing many 
other wonderful acts/’ Respectable well informed natives, who had 
seen him crossing the Krishna in the rains, acknowledged that his 
raaiiner of doing so appeared to them very like a mode of swimming 
which they iiad seen others practice. Nevertheless, the belief in his 
powers is universal throughout the country round Karadh, and his 
residence bids fair to become, ere long, an established and favorite 
shrine of Vlihoba. 

Tlie following list of caves commences at the western end of the 
first series, which may be called that of Jakanwadi. [^lore minute 
search may probably lead to the discovery of many other excavations 
now covered by rubbish. They are generally excavated in a very soft 
variety of very vesicular amygdaloid, of a piokisli roan colour, unfavo- 
rable for cutting or retaining figures or letters. This may partly ac- 
count for the generally unornamented character of the caves, and the 
rarity of inscriptions, of which we were not successful in finding any 
traces in the caves on this side of the hill. 

L No. 1, called, by nick-name, Choka Mela,” the ‘‘MaharV' 
cave, the most western of tlie series at the top of the ascent from Ja- 
kanwadf. It is at present inhabited by two or three Mahar Sants/" 
who have lived here for the last six or eight years. The entrance is 
flanked by something like pilasters of a very simple form, an octago- 
nal band dividing a square pilaster ; but the mud and cowdung addi- 
tions of the present occupants prevent much of them being seen 
{Vide ground plan).’^ About 20 paces east is, 

No. 2. Mandapcbi Wadi,” the Mandap, or Cutciiery ,* a plain 
fiat roofed large cave ; the ground plan may obviate the necessity of a 
lengthened description. 

No. 3, 40 paces further east, is a small apartment 17 feet by C, with 
a single small cell at the back furnished with the usual bencli or bed- 

place. 


tn tlie Society’s deposit. 
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A very few paces furllier east is. — 

No. 4, “ Lakshmi'clii Wacli’^ Lakshmi’s cave, a small aparfment 
17 feet by IS, witli 4 cells opening off it. The cell to the right as yon 
ciiter has a small door communicating with a Dahgob cave ; the 
ground plan may explain the arrangements of both. 

No. 5. The 1st Dahgob cave, is knowm as Chandra Siiryaclu 
Wad 1 ,” the cave of the Sun and Moon,'’ It opens to the S. 
W, The space in front, about 16 feet wide by 25 deep, has been 
divided into two by two pillars, which formerly supported the roof of an 
antechamber, but the pillars are broken and the roof hillen in. There 
is a small tank to the right as you face the entrance ; and beyond it, on 
the same side, is a small square recess with an arched niche within 
it. On the opposite side near the tank is a square niche with a Iiole 
at the bottom, as if for a drain ; and further in, on the same side, the 
aperture before mentioned leading to the cell in No. 4. Tlie door 
leading into the principal cave is square-headed, with marks of where 
a wooden door frame may have been ,* over it is a square window, and 
on either side of it a rude pilaster ; that to the right (as you face it) 
surmounted by a figure of what the natives call a Lion, that on the 
left by a wheel-shaped figure, which they call the Sun. The annexed 
sketch may help the description. 

The interior cave is about 30 feet by 12 and about 16 high. It 
has a covered semi-circular ceiling. At the further end is the Dahgob. 
-—The umbrella part is cut out on the ceiling ; but- the shaft has been 
broken away, The present height from the floor to the top of the 
square below the umbrella shaft is about li feet, and the greatest cir- 
cumference 25 feet. Vide annexed sketch. 

About 10 paces east of this is No. 6 Vithobachi W4di," Vit- 
lioba’s cave, from the figure of Vhhoba, which was a few years ago set 
up in a niche cut in front of the Dahgob, The space in front, which 
has a small tank on each side, leads into what was formerly an open 
verandah supported by 4 pillars — the inter-coliimniations have of late 
years been built up. From this a door, with a large window on each 
side, leads to a cave about 15 feet square, beyond which, in a room 
about 19 feet by li feet, is a Dahgob, about 21 feet in circumference. 
In front of which Vithoba's image has been inserted. On each side 
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of the entrance is a kind of square pedestal ; and on either side ef tlie 
antechamber are two smaller caves, .each 'about, 15' feei,;,% .a. 

small closet, without any bench or bed-place leading out of eacl), as 
•showii: ill: the groinicl plan. - 

About 10 paces further on, is No.. 7» a' square cave 20 feet by 20, 
divided into two with 2 small cells at the back of the further compart- 
ment, and a recess at each end of each conipartmenL 

A few paces further east is No. 8, a cave veiy similar to that just 
described, but with no cells at the back of the cave. 

A few yards from this cave, across the bed of a torrent, the iiill side 
tends more directly south than before, so as to make the entrances to 
the caves, on this sick' of the ravine, face nearly -west. 

The first cave No. 0, is about 19 ft. by 16, with 8 small cells load- 
ing from it, all, much decayed. 

No. 10, is a single small cell. 

No. 11, is a small flat-roofed cave, only 22 ft. by and about 10 
ft. high ; but it contains a small Dahgob, very much weather-worn, 
and only H ft. in its largest circumference. A slight outline sketch 
is annexed. 

No. 12, is a small cave 17 ft. by 12, divided into two with a small 
cell at the back of the further compartment. 

No. 13, is very similar, but only about 12 ft. square. 

No. 14, is a single cell, and No. 15 like No. 13. 

No. 16, is a Dahgob cave ; 2 pillars support a verandah, about 20 
ft. by 4 with a bench on the right. Beyond this is an antechamber 20 
ft. by 11, lighted by 2 windows, and beyond this a room about 15 It. 
square, with a small Dahgob, about 23 ft. in circomference (ude 
ground plan). 

No. 17 is a large square cave now nearly filled up with rubbish. 
It seems to have had only one small cell leading from it. 

Across another Nala, are Nos, 18 and 19, both single cells. 

,No. 20 is a large scpiare cave about 34 ft. ■ by 21b On each side, 
nearest tlie entrance, are large raised recesses. That to the right, as 
you enter, has one pillar supporting it In front, with lndicatk>i'j.s ol 
iiiordces, which may have been used for a wooden partition : hnC in 
the Ciosavi before described had taken up , his quarters there, we 
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t^oiiki iiot examine it' very closely.. Beyond these recesses' are, 2 cells, 
on each side; and 4 at the further end,' of the. cave, as .shewn ,'!ii the 

'No. 2! is a small cave with 3 cells, at the back. ',No."22 is a single 
cell, and No. 23 a small cave with 4 cells. 

Most ,of,the benches in these caves have perforations at their edges, 
so as to form staples, as if for tying animals. Some of the doors 
have several small round holes, similar to those now used as mortars 
for liiisking rice. Most of the doors and several of the windows 
bear marks of mortices, as though they had been furoishecl with 
wooden lintels and door posts, or with 'window frames, w’hich have 
been supplied by the present occupants to one or t\xo of the cells 
wdiich are inhabited. 

The general size of the cells in this part of the hill, is 6 ft. by 6 ; 
but some are rather larger, the most spacious perhaps 8 ft. by 7. They 
are almost invariably furnished w’ith either a bench, or recessed shelf 
at one end, as if for a bed place. Small tanks or reservoirs of water 
are abundantly scattered about — there being in general one or more 
rsear each cave. All the Dahgobs are cut out of the solid rock, from 
which the caves are excavated, and none of them appear to have been 
built, or to bear marks of any cavity in the interior, or in front, with 
the exception of that recenlhj made for Vithoba in No. 6. The work- 
manship of the caves is everywhere very rough, apparently done with 
a round pointed pickaxe. 

Ik Leaviiig this series we ascended the hill, and just below the 
temple of Mahadeva, which is at the summit, we found ourselves at the 
head of the valley wliich lies between that of Jakanwadi and the valley 
of the Koina, and contains the 2nd series of caves. 

The only cave in this ravine visited by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, is known by the name of Bahirobacha Dara,'^ No 24. 
It is situated in ilie angle at the head of the valley, and very close to 
the foot of the hill. Scrambling clown to it, we found a square Vihara 
cave, containing 4 cells, in which we observed the peculiarity that the 
windows (of which there was one to each cell opening into the large 
cave) were pierced in lattices of square lioles. On the right hand 
side of the entrance as you enter, ,are, sculptured in low relief, what 
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appeared to be tlie figures of Dahg'obs each siiruiouiiled by the old- 
line of the arched front of a cave. 

This ornaoient was repeated, 1 think, three times on each side. Oiu 
examination of this cave was, however, very hasty and imperfect. 

Tiie floor has been built up with mud and stones, for what purpose 
wc could not learn, IjiUso high that it was impossible to enter except 
almost creeping. The middle of the cave is a pool of water, and 
water falls in great quantity from the roof. Added to this the evening 
was closing in, which rendered the darkness of the cave greater Ilian 
usual, and obliged us to be quick in re-ascending, as we had a long 
walk over the liiil, before we could reach the valley of the Koina. 

Close to this cave is one of the usual tanks, and in climbing the 
iiili, on our return from it, we observed, in tlie face of the rock on the 
ivesteni side of the ravine, some openings evidently of caves. They 
were not frequented by the villagers, and were difliciilt of access. A 
paiti was afterwards cleared to them, but circumstances prevented our 
visiting them. The following account is from the notes of a Brahman 
who was sent to examine them. 

« No. 25 — a cave 51 feet long by 27 wide, with 10 interior small 
cells. To the west is a small cave, but too much filled with riibbish to 
admit of its being measured. 

No. 26 — a cave, too much filled with rubbish to be accurately 
measured, but apparently about 30 feet long by IS wide. 

« No. 27— «a cave 24 feet long., by 20 wide. 

No. 28 — a cave 21 feet long by 18 wide supporled by 2 pillars. 

No. 29— a small cave about 13 feet long by 7 wide. Above this are 
2 small caves but too much filled up to admit of tlicir being measured. 

No. 30 — a cave 19 feet long by 6 wide. Above this are 4 caves, 
so much filled by rubbish, that it was impossible to measure them. 

«No. 31 — cave of 5 divisions (khans) 22 feet long by 12 feet 
wide, with 2 interior cells eacli about 6 feel square. 

This last cave is about two miles from cavC'No. 24.''" 

Tims lar from the descii^dion of the Brahman, whicli brings us to the 
^•nd of iliiii spur of the hill which overlooks Kuraqili, and to the ihial 
MU’ies of caves, or that m the Koina valley. 

Ill, If was almost dark when wc readied them, aflei walking over 

U 
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tlie liiiJ' ■ I rorii already described (Nos. 1 and 24)*; but I was aHe 
to- pay tJiein a IimTied ?isit a day. or two afterwards, : , , 

/ , , They :geiie rally, /face to tlie northward. I began . at 
' .'No. 39, wliich.is close to the path leading orerthe hill to A/gfishiva, 
and the most westerly of the first line .of ca'res on this side of the bill. 

. It is a small square cave,, with a single cell inside, on the right as 
you enter. 

No. 38 Is a little lower ; and. about' 40 paces to the east, a single 
small cell. , 

A few paces further to the east, you come to the foot of a flight of 
14 regular steps cut in the rock, with the remains of a low plain 
balustrade, the steps lead to No. 37, a cave or rather range of caves? 
which are over Nos, 36 and 38, (vide plan). 

The aBnexed plan will explain their arrangement At the top of 
the steps a narrow space is cleared, in front of the cave, with a small 
tank, close to the steps. The range is flanked by a cell. At each end 
4 square pillars support a verandah 36|- feet long by about 6|- feet 
wide. A Dahgob cave is in the middle of the range, with 2 cells on 
each .aide. 

The cells are smaller than usual, being rather less than 6 feet 
square, and contain no seats nor beds. There is a small square niche 
at the entrance of tliM which is oir the western flank of the range. 

The Dahgob cave is about 26 feet long by 11 wide with a flat 
ceiling, about 11 feet high at the further extremity and a little higher 
near the entrance. The Dahgob is 21 feet in circumference. The 
umbrella is sculptured on the ceiling ; a cylindrical shaft connects it 
with the cube, which rest on the dome of the Dahgob. The faces 
of this cube have a latticed ornament round the top of the drum. Be- 
low the dome, runs a band of 3 horizontal bars, crossed, at short in- 
tervals, by single perpendicular bars. To the right of the Dalsgob, 
and a little in front, are the remains of a group of figures, about 5 feet 
high. The top of the group is flattened ; and tliere is a kind of recess 
in the wall of the cave, as though the group had served for a bracket 
to a slab. What was the intended action of tlie figures, which are very 
rudely executed, I could not conjecture, nor even at first clearly 
make out whether there were one or two. The villagers who were by, 
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said they represented a man who came to mh and was there bounds 
hand and foot to a tree. The annexed sketches may give some idea 
of tlie Dahgob and the ligures also. The large figure was distinct 
enoughs and was apparently intended to represent a male figure, witli 
a cap, terminating in 2 large bows or branches, on his head ; orna- 
ments in his ears; bangles roimdi his arms ; and a necklace round 
his neck ; drapery round tlie loins, and npper part of the person ; and 
something of a carved shape in the right hand. 

The smaller figure had the appearance of the lower extremities of a 
man, ending above in a tree, or bunch of excrescencesi the design 
of which I could not conjecture. The figures are indistinct, not so 
much from injury by time as from original rudeness of execuiioii. 

A small door only 3 feet by 2, leads from the left hand corner of 
the Dahgob cave near the entrance, into the cell next to it, on the 
east ; and the cell beyond this communicates, by an Irregular aper- 
ture, with the surface of the rock, above. 

In some of the caves there is a large vein of soft rock, through 
which water might find Us way from above ; grooves have been cut 
in the rock, parallel to the vein, apparently with a view to carry off 
the water. All the doors have mortices at the top, apparently Intencl" 
€i! for wooden door frames. 

The cell which flanks round to the east, has a curious coiiiiminica- 
tion with the hill above. From the back of the cell on the right, a 
passage leads, first a few feet west, then, at right angles, a few feet 
south, where it communicates with a perpendicular shaft, about 12 
feet deep from the surface, and about 4 feet by 3 in width, 

A passage leads sloping up, out of this shaft, on the south side, and 
turning W. comes out on the hlli, above the range of caves. This will 
be better understood from the plan. 

r Eeturning downwards, and descending the 'flight of steps, close to 

their foot, on the eastern side is ' , ■ 

No. 36, the arrangement of which may be best explained by the 
ground plan of the last cave* . ' ' 

The principal cell has a bench, running the whole length on each 
side ; at the back is the entrance to an inner cell, which is unfinished. 
To the east is a'Small cell, communicating with the principal one 
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bj .a door, ei.it beliiiic! the bench. . There is, also a similar comiTninica". 
iion betwecB the principal cell and the antechamber, leading from tins 
small cell di.rect to the outer, air. . 

, ,.Oii,the eastern wall of this ,antechamber, and on the backs of two 
niches which are recessed, one on each side of the , entrance to the 
principal cell, are traces of inscriptions, the sole remains of the kind 
observed In these caves, (vide a. a. in the plan). ■ 

Owing to the coarse grain of the' rock, the letters could never have 
been, very finely 'cut, and -are so much -decayed that it required minute 
examination to be satisfied that they were really parts of an in- 
scription. Aniiexec! is the best fac-si mile I could make of the very few 
characters which were distinct enough to enable me to copy them ’ 
probably a person acquainted with the character, and assisted by the 
strong side light of an evening sun, or a torch after night-fall, might 
make out a few more, and perhaps complete the two lines. The 
roughness of the rock hardly admits of taking an impression with ink 
on cloth. 

Proceeding east and passing some remains of steps cut into and 
leading up the rock, you come to No. 35, a large cell with a verandah 
supported by two square pillars in front, and a small interior cell on 
the left hand side. 

About 40 paces east is No. 34, a small room with two cells at the 

.'back.,'.',:'". 

A couple of paces east is No. 33 a single cell, and a few paces be- 
yond it No. 32, a range of five small cells, two of them with bed- 
shelves, which, as already remarked, are generally wanting in the 
caves of this part of the hill. 

Beyond this, at some distance east round the end of the spur, is 
No, 31, the last of the series already above described from the 
■'.account of a K'arkun. 

I had just completed my examination to this point, when a cultiva- 
tor, wdiose fields were hard by, volunteered to show us some more caves 
which he said were little known to any except, the cow-boys whose 
cattle grazed on the sides of the hill. He accordingly led us back to 
the western end of this series, and descending the hill obliquely in n 
N. W. direction, showed us Nos, 40, 41 and 42, three small cells, ap- 
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pareiitiy single, hut too iieariy filled up with rubbish to euahlc us to 
examine them. 

Still proceeding N. W. about half a mile,» he hrouglit ns to a !arg«, 
and wide ravine, on the eastern bank of which, near the foot of tim 
lull, we found five caves, mostly choked with rubbish and brushwood, 
and evidently seldom visited except by jackals and bats, of wlucli 
lliere ivere such numbers as to make a minute examination any thing 
hilt mi agreeable task. 

The caves here generally face nearly west. 

No. 43 — is a large square cave much filled up ; with ten interior cells 
opening from it, three on cither side and 4 at the back, la front is 
sin antecave or verandah, supported by 2 plain square pillars. 

No. 44 — consists of two single cells. 

No. 45 — is a cave, 36 feet long by 13 ft. 13 in. wide, with a coned or 
waggon vaulted ceiling, like those caves which contain Dahgobs, but 
this has none. To the left of it are two cells very much filled up, and 
two to the right as you enter. 

No. 46— is a large cave, 36 feet long by 28 wide, and containing IS 
cells opening otY from it. Their partitions are miicli broken, and the 
cells much filled up. One of those, on the left hand side, is of larger 
dimensions than the rest. 

47 . — is a cave, about 20 feet square, with two cells at the back. 

On the plain, at the end of a spur, about J of a mile siiH further 
N. W. is No. 4S, a cave of two small cells sunk below the surfaccj 
and a large covered tank — the roof of the tank is level witli tlic sur- 
face of the ground, and is supported by two pillars. It was nearly full 
of water, but, as far as we could judge, it was at least 20 feet square. 

Meagre as the above catalogue is, from want of leisure as well as 
many other defects less easily remedied, it may serve to abridge the 
labours of more competent observers, by assisting them to find the 
caves which were shown to us, and probably many more ; for I have 
little doubt but tliat a careful and leisurely examination of the moun- 
tain, aiul a few rupees judiciously distributed to the shepherds and cow- 
boys who frequent its sides, would bring to light several caves besides 
those enumerated. No doubt 'also by a careful survey of those shown 
to us, and by cleaning out suck as are iilled up, much miglit be dis- 
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covered worthy of note which escaped us. Very probably other iiiscrip« 
tions, besides the almost illegible remains above described, may be 
found, and throw a light on the date of the excavations. The only 
general features which struck me, as likely to assist such conjectures 
were, the extreme simplicity of style and general absence of all 
attempts at ornament, as well as of any human or other image in the 
places usually appropriated to the object of worship. The measure^ 
ments will show the relative proportions of length to breadth in the 
Chaitya caves. We remarked no remains of piaster or painting. The 
frequent occurrence of mortices, as if for wooden door-frames, etc. 
has been already noticed. 

H. B. E. Frees.' 

Camp, Sattara Districts, February 1849. 


iVRT. VIII. — Geological Observations on the Igneous Rocks 
of Maskat and its Neighbourhood^ and on the Limestone 
Formation at their circumference. By H. J. Carter, Esq., 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay. 

The following observations on the Rocks of Maskat and its neigh- 
bourhood are presented to the Society for two reasons. First, because 
they have not to my knowledge been previously described; and second, 
because they form the type of all the igneous masses between Ras al 
Had and Ras al Jazira on the south eastern Coast of Arabia, and 
therefore, probably, the type of most of those which have come to the 
eartlds surface throughout the eastern angle of this peninsula. 

It was my intention to have deferred the description of these rocks 
until 1 had completed a short geological statement, under preparation, 
of the whole of the south-eastern coast of Arabia ; but as it is doubtful 
when this will be finished, and after all can only connect Maskat with 
Ras al Had by description of the intervening coast as seen from 
the sea, I shall avail myself of this separation to state at once what my 
notes of Maskat and its neighbourhood will afford. 

In a geographical point of view, Maskat, as we approach it frora 
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the sea? is characterized by a group of dark colored rocks, whose 
peaks become more and more visible as we near them, until one more 
prominent and larger Ilian the rest points out the position of the town 
itself. So soon as this peak is recognized there remains no doubt of 
the course to be pursued., and presently we find oursel res in a deep 
iiarroiv bay a mile long ami half a mile broad, running parallel to the 
coast and open only to the N. N. W. 

Nothing can be more picturesque than this bay, its green water, 
tlie dark color of its rocks, tlieir inmimerable peaks, the wiiite towers 
at the bottom, and the white castles at its entrance : all of which 
are so completely hidden from the sea that, tlicir exivStence is hartlly 
known until we are within cross-fire of the two outermost batteries. 

Much rnight be said of the beauty and romantic scenery of Mas- 
kat and its adjoining coves, but this is not the place for it, all that is 
now required being sufficient to introduce the present subject. 

When at Maskat at the commencement of Dec. 1844, and again 
at the commencement of Nov. 1845 I went to difierent parts of its 
neighbourhood to see its geology, sometimes on foot, sometimes 
in a canoe by sea. But it was more particularly durin.g my first visit 
that the few notes were made which are embodied in this paper. I 
then follotved the coast north and south of Maskat, as far as the dark 
rocks in the midst of which this town is situated extend. 

They are spread over an area of about 10 miles Jong and 3 miles 
broad and are chiefly composed of serpentine, which is limited on the 
coast and inland, by a yellow colored limestone formation. Their 
ridges and summits are sharp and peaked, and seldom exceed 400 
feet in height, and their sides and valleys soilless and barren. 

Tlie serpentine is for the most part of a dark brown color and in- 
terspersed with small laminated crystals of diallage cltaioyanie. When 
taken from a depth it is tough and not easily broken ; but on the sur- 
face crumbles and breaks into rectangular fragments, the sides of 
which are more or less coated with green and variegated serpentine, 
steatite, or calcareous spar. In some parts It is of a light brown color 
and earthy, while In others it is darker, more compact and more waxy 
or crystalline. It is exactly the same as that of tiie Lizard Point in 
Cornwall, with the cxceptlow perhaps, of the presence of green 
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ciiallage> wliiclij . however if it exist in the serpentine of . Maskat is of 
a mnoh dnher color than that in the serpentine of the Lizard. 

■Everywhere these serpentine, rocks at their eirciimfereiice are 
bounded and overlapped 'by the yellow limestone,', formation men* 
tioned, which like them is also barren and contrasts strongly with them 
in point of color, form and stratification. 

A more extended examination of this serpentine would of course 
have enabled me to w^rite more about it, but this I was unable to ef- 
fect, and had I done so, the character of the rock, its variety of form, 
structure and composition, are points now so iveli known, that such 
information of the serpentine of Maskat, if I gave it, would probably 
be only a repetition of what has already been much better described, 
and after all, would not add much to the interest of this paper. 

Proceeding southward to the limit of this serpentine, we find it 
bounded six miles from Maskat by a head-land named Ras Gliissa, 
which slopes into the sea, and has lying close to its base a little Island 
about thirty yards square, the geological section of which with that 
of the cape as given at p. 123. I shall now describe. 

Commencing with the I? tod (Section No. 1. a p. 123.) for rea-» 
sons which will better appear hereafter, we find its base (a) compo- 
sed of brown serpentine, like that already described ; interspersed 
with crystals of ctooa/ante, and intersected in all directions 

by numerous veins of white quartz, similar to those which are common 
to cracked basaltic formations. On this rest the following strata : — 

(h), A coarse yellow sandy deposit about three feet in thickness, 
and overlying it, 

(e). A bed of pebbles, smoothly rounded by attrition, and fre- 
quently measuring a foot and a half in diameter. These pebbles 
consist of gray, compact, and sometimes variolilic basalt, petrosilex, 
and quartzite of various colors, I saw no granite, syenite, or even ser- 
pentine amongst them, although I sought for the latter much, and am 
at a loss to account for its absence, unless, from being softer and more 
easily decomposable tlian the other rocks, it lias beco!ne disin- 
tegrated and has thus disappeared. Certaiiily one would expect to find 
in a sediment of pebbles like this a few portions at least of the funda- 
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BiCiital rock, but lay observations did not lead xne to this fact, altliougb 
.1 more extended search miglii perhaps have done so. 

This then comprises the strata of the Island^ and I must now state 
that i have given them first, because it appears to me that those of 
Ras Giiissa about to be described^ are, if not a part, at least a coiitin* 
nation of them. 

Commencing then at the base of Ras Ghissa, (Sec. No. 1. p. 123.) 
with the lower-most stratum that can there be seen, we find this Cape 
to be composed of, 

(c). , A deposit of beautifully variegated sand (grit), the particles 
of which increase in size towards, 

(/>), Which is abed of dark pebbles about 50 feet thick, smoothly 
rounded, and consisting of die same kinds as those of the Island des- 
cribed, but somewhat smaller, seldom exceeding six inches in diame- 
ter. ■ Over this is,. 

(c). A deposit of yellow sand, without pebbles, %vhich gradually 
presenting the remnant of a shell or two, and the addition of 
calcareous matter, at length passes into a coarse yellow siliceous 
limestone containing the remains of many marine shells, among 
which the most luimerous is a small grypha3a about an inch long. 
Following this stratum is, 

{d), A still more calcareous deposit, yellow and ocherj, in which 
are many cellular cavities filled or lined with calcareous spar, and a 
great abundance of organic remains ; chiefly consisting ofcorals and 
the casts of marine shells ; also in this is seen again, licre and there, 
a thin line of smooth dark pebbles of the kind already mentioned. 
On this comes, 

(e). A pink calcareous deposit with still less sifex, and coni- 
posed almost exclusively of the remains of delicate polytimlamous 
shells of the genus IJucorbis (Lam) with the remains also of a few 
ecliinodermata {spatmgiies). This is follower! by, 

(/). A coarse, yellow colored, compact limestone about 60 feet 
in thickness, which forms the uppermost stratum of the (Jape, and 
\vhich like tlie foregoing is almost exclusively composed of the re- 
loiiins oi’ white, pulverulent, poiythalamous shells. 

Thrmigl'ioui the lower strata of this Cape, black basaitli* pebbles are 
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scattered .here . and tliere, and only disappear altogether at^the^ com^- 
meiicenient of the pink stratum just mentioned, wherein the; presence 
of the .remains of isnumerable delicately formed polythalamous shellss, 
points out a time at which the sea had beco.me more settled,' and', the 
currents had ceased to bring to this spot, any more of the gross m.ate- 
rial which had preceded their advent. 

The fossils which fell under my notice during the short time' I bad 
to examine these strata consisted of univalves, bivalves and corals: 
abundance of small foramiiiifera, and a few . echifiode.rmata, ■ but . no 
''cephalopoda.', '. • • 

Assuming then, that the sand and pebble-bed of the Island^ if not a 
part of the lower sands and pebble-bed of Kas Ghissa, are at least sub- 
ordinate to them, we have the strata of this Cape lying on the serpen- 
tine of the neighbourhood fcommencing with a sandy pebbly deposit, 
first without the presence of organic remains, then with the remnani 
of a shell or two making its appearance, even among the pebbles ; the 
latter diminishing in number and giving place to sand alone ; then a 
slight admixture of calcareous matter ; the presence of the remains of 
more marine animals j and finally, a silico-calcareous limestone ; this 
followed by a great increase in the number of fossils ; the calcareous 
matter beginning to predominate ; a pink stratum almost exclusively 
composed of the remains of polythalamous shells; and lastly, a coarse, 
but almost pure limestone 60 or more feet in thickness, chiefly com- 
posed, as the foregoing, of the remains of polythalamous animals. 

At the same time it will be observed by Section No. 1. in the op- 
posite page, that this transition has not been at its commencement, 
quite so regular as the foregoing description would seem to imply, but 
that a deposit of pebbles has alternated with the finer material, at un- 
equal distances and at variable intervals of time, diminishing however 
in thickness until at last it has altogether disappeared. 

Thus much for the limestone formation which limits the serpentine 
'rocksAo'" the 'South of 'Maskat. ■ 

If we now conceive an irregular line extending from Has Ghissa to 
a point about three miles inland from Maskat, and carried out again 
to meet the sea four miles to the north of that town at a little village 
called Barzitj and then picture to ourselves ' -the limestone formatiosi 
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Section No. 1.— -Ras Gliissa, 
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^Coarse limcsloae o'f a. I 
''.vhitish yellow color almost | 
wholly composed of tijc re- f /* 
irtfiiiis of small Foramml- 
fera. ■ : ' , I , 


— , ) 

Loose silico-cakareous 1 
limestone of a pink color, | 
al,>oimding in small Fora- V 
minifera. ■ , ' f 


■■ Section No. 2.— "Tillage ofDarait. 


Coarse limfstonc of a whit** 
■ ■ : ish yellow color, the opper 
' part ofwhicli m almost who]- 
ly comp oseci of the rcmiiiiis 
.ofmimite Forainhiifera. 


j L Coarse compact yellow CO' 
I Jrallinciimeskme. 


Coarse yellow siiico-cal- 
careoiis limestoae abonnd- 
ing ill coraiSj casts of shells 

and cavities of calc-spar. 


j Still coarser silico-cnlcare- 
I oes corallifte iinicstoiie. 

1 Red strata of gypsum j 
etc. etc. 


1 Sandy limeslone w'ithj j 
Igryp'haea' , j loose yellow { 


Coarse yellow sliico-cal- 
j eareous sandstone with shells 
*■^'1 I veins of gypsum and cavities 
iofcaic-spar. 


Febbie bed . 


Variegated sands. 


Pebbte' bed,;* 'L>'* 


. ■ ..'Febbie ■ l)eci.''bf Island . ■ : 

Sandy deposit. ^ 


' Sec. ■; island. 


ir-J u_ 

N, B.— The points stand for Pebbles. 


.'Serpentine'; 
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just described thrown ii]>.i]p.cm' the, serpentine in , all kinds of positioiis' 
along this line or arc, witlithe cord'orocast-line of the serpe.nti.ne . zig-- 
zagged into the greatest.iiregularities,. fonniiig .cofes and , creeks, 'in', 
■each of which is a little sandy beac.h,: we shall have some idea „ of : the' 
extent and isolated position of the serpentine of ' Maskat, ' and of the 
principal physical features of its neighbonrhood, 

At Barzit the serpentine is. again limited by the' limestone,' fo,rm.a- : 
tioBj where thO' latter forms the northern ridge of the valley in,, whieli 
this village is. situated. , 

. /Here it rises to the height of aboot 600 feet above the level of the 
sea, but does not' rest on serpentine as at 'Ras Ghissa, .(assuming, for 
reasons already stated .that liiis is-the case with the strata at . Ras ,G',his'l' 
sa) but, on an irregular surface of greenstone {diorite'B.) composed of 
crystals of dull green hornblende in a mass of white, gray, or pinkish 
semicry&talline felspar. The appearance of this rock, w^hich under a 
casual inspection for the most part resembles syenite, varies accord" 
ingto the preponderance of one of its ingredients over the other. 

On peaks of such greenstone then, (<3.) rests the limestone formation 
at this point (Sec. INo. 2. p. 123.), and it commences from below 
upwards as follows : — 

(6). A bed of pebbles resembling that at Ras Ghissa in almost 
every particular, hut which are here much disturbed, indicating a sub- 
sequent elevation of the greenstone. This deposit gradually passes into, 

(c) . A coarse sandy stratum (grit), and then into, 

(d) . A silico calcareous, yellow, coarse sand more or less compact, 
presenting numerous traces of marine shells, and intersected by 
veins of gypsum. Next to this comes, 

(e) . A still more compact and still more calcareous deposit, 
which is replete with fossilized remains of marine animals panicii- 
larlj corals o? madrejik'ijllma and madraslrma, BL 

Through this passes a remarkably colored, but narrow series of gyp- 
seous, marly and arenaceous strata. The gypsum hardly exceeds 
inches in thickness and is of a deep amethystine color, while the 
other strata present different shades of yellow, blue, and green. Thi.s 
series is about midway between the top and bottom of the scarp. 
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{/), A coarse^ wlatisli Hiwn colored, coaipact limestone, pre- 
senting below the rejoains of many marine shells and corals, and to- 
wards its opper part hardly any thing beyond those of miniiie polj' 
thalamoiis shells. 

1 regret much that I could not examine this limestone more parti- 
ciilarJy^ for it comprises nearly the upper half of the formation ; but 
1 was prevented from doing so at the place where 1 visittnl if, !>y its 
being so scarped. ■ 

Thus, we observe that the limestone formation linnlirig tlse group 
of Igneous Rocks at Maskat, both north and south, cor.uneiu'cs witli 
a deposit of the same kind of pebbles, lying in both instances on ihe 
fundamental rock of the locality ; passing into a sandy grit: then into 
a silico-caicareoiis deposit ; then presenting the remains of marine 
animals ; these increasing in number with the calcareous matter ; 
a gradual cessation of tlie deposition of coarse maferiai ; the in- 
creasing purity of the limestone ; interrupted in each instance by a 
pirik colored deposit, that at Ras Ghissa chiefly cofisisting of the re- 
mains of foraminifera, and that of the formation at Darzit of a 
thin series of gypseous, marly and arenaceous strata ; then a compact 
yellowish or fawn colored limestone, terminating tlie series above at 
both places, and almost entirely composed of the accuminiiiated re- 
mains of polythalamoiis animals. 

May not this deposit in other places be capped by tiie Miliolite 
which I have shewn to form the upper stratum of the southern part of 
the desert of Akaf ; to be seen on many other parts of the south-east 
coast of Arabia ; and to be the Poor-bunder stone of Khattyawar ; 
thus terminating these deposits upwards in the minutest forms offor- 
minifera that have appeared. 

i saw no gypsum at Ras Gliissa, it is true, but it must be remembered 
that these are the notes of flying visits, and therefore I am by no 
means certain that there was no gy|jsum at Has Ghissa, in a similar 
position to that in which it is found at Darzit ; at the same lime where 
It should be at Ras Ghissa, there were the cellular cavities filled and 
lined with calcareous spar as at Darzit, 
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. From tliese' many ; points of resemblance we can hardly doubt' that 
.the limestone botii north. and south of Maskat.is the ' same, and there- 
fore, that, the Igneous Rocks of this, locality are surrounded by it 
.land; 

. in confirmation of my observations generally as regards the strata 
of this formation, I wonl3 cite the .testimony of Captain' Newbold, 
page 27' paras. 5, 6, and 7, whose authority in .such matters is a.s valu- 
able as, it is undoubted.,'^ . ■ 

There is, one circmnstance however to which I must allude, dn .the 
'Mask.at strata, as given ' by: Captain :Newb.old, at page 27, viz. that, 
of his h aving found at Maskat or in its neighbourhood a genuine spec- 
imen of Nummulitic deposit, as it exists in Sindh and Cutch, It 
is composed almost entirely of great and small Nummulites, if not of 
the same species one most closely allied to mmmularia acuta*Y 

This specimen Captain Newbold states in his list, to overlie the con- 
glomerate, (that is the pebbly deposit I have mentioned) behind Mas- 
kat. I had not the good luck myself to see it in situ, but the speci- 
men presented by Captain Newbold is so genuine that there can no 
longer be any doubt as to the proper term for the limestone formation 
in the neighbourhood of Maskat, which for want of this fact only, I 
had been prevented from arriving at. In my cursory examination of 
these strata I had failed to meet with this deposit, and therefore the 
limestone formation in the vicinity of Maskat was an enigma to me ; 
but it is no longer so now, and must be laid down as belonging to the 
Niimmulitic series, though apparently much thinner here than in many 
parts on the so iitli-e astern coast of Arabia. 

■\Try much resembling the limestone formation of Maskat is that of 
the scattered hills of the lower Hala range at Jarrack in Sindh, a vil- 
lage on the Indus about 12 miles below Hydrabad. It is about 100 feet 
above the level of the alluvial plain, of a deep ochery color, horizon- 
tally stratified, and almost entirely composed superiorly of the remains 


SincG this was written Captain Newbold is dead. He died at Maliahaieshwar of 
constimplion on the 2n,d of June last, where he was also buried. By his death 
India has lost her best geologist, and those who knew him well, an inestimable 
friend, Anfli07\ 
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of minute poiythalamous shells, and a few eehinodermata ; lower down 
it becomes arenaceous and abounds in a small grvplr'ea, not the same 
however as that at lias Gliissa; and next to the alluvial plain is traver- 
sed by veins of ,,gypsum' about an inch and half or more in tliickness, 

Respecting the inclination of' the limestone strata ;■ a bout 'Masha 
I have already stated that, .at its contact with the serpentine, this 
formation is thrown up in all directions,- and into.- all shapes*:' ' 

. At Ras Ghissa the dip -is BE. and the- strike NE- At Ba.r 2 :it'the up- 
.lifted ;mass. presents a 'table-land, at ■-'its summit, depressed two oi*' more/, 
huiidred feet in the centre and tilted up irregularly at all four corners, 
w.it!i its strata bent and fractured in every, direction. 

Nortli of this uplifted portion, w%ich does not extend mere than a 
mile along the coast, the limestone formation for a long distance has biif, 
a small elevation above the sea, and appears to have undergone little 
more alteration than has been produced by the weather. This low 
land forms the southern termination of the maritime district of Oman, 
called Balana or the low countij. 

To the south of Maskat, however, the limestone formation presents 
a very different aspect ; between this town and Ras Khoriat, it is ap- 
parently all ill confusion, and upheaved in masses and ridges like the 
waves of a troubled sea. 

This commences with Ras Ghissa, which is the first ridge border- 
ing on the Serpentine rocks, and behind it in succession are many 
other long ridges, whicli present their wdiite fractured faces or scarps 
towards Maskat, and their original surfaces sloping in the opposite di- 
rection, that is, dipping towards the SE. with their strike towards 
the NE. 

Returning to the greenstone on which the limestone Ibrmation rests 
at the village of Barzit, I would notice that, lying between it and the 
serpentine rocks forming the opposite ridge of the valley, is a mass of 
green chloritic, steatitic potstone, which is there maniifactured into 
oil-jars, water-jars, etc. I also noticed and brouglit away with me 
a specimen of green carbonate of copper, which exists in small 
quantity, at the contact of the greenstone with the pebble bed : 
likewise a piece of green earthy basalt attached to a fragment of green- 
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sioue> which I foiirid' among the debris of the latter,, and from.wliioli.: 
.1 infer the existence of a dyke of it throngh tliis'.gTeenstone. .. 

Thus we , find the ,g,ronp of Igneous.- Eoeks at.Maskat,,to,, coiis,ist 
serpentine, greenstone, and basalt, and in these three. products , we have' 
the.tj'pe of, all the igneous masses. on the south-eastern: coast, of .Ara- 
bia from lias a.! Had to Ras.al Jazira, a,nd as' I have : before stated " 
probablj the type of all those which have come to the earth’s surface 
in the eastern angle of this peninsula. 

At Ras'al. Had there are pebbles .of one or more of them.- .At Ras 
'Jibsli in about 27'' N. they .project above the surface- of the 
low surrounding limestone formation called Baten or flat country, 
and from their contrast in shape to the low wavy limestone hills, 
obtain also for Ras Jibsh the name of Ras Karun or Cape Horns. 
Then the island of Masira is, with the exception of a small tract of 
limestone formation here and there supported on these rocks, almost 
entirely composed of masses of greenstone, serpentine, trap, and 
basalt. Lieutenant Greave‘* also kindly sent me, among many other 
valuable specimens and notes which I shall have to mention hereafter, 
portions of the same kind of serpentine fi'om Ras al Jazira. I can- 
not tell if these rocks exist at the dark point of Shuamyah in Curia 
Muria Bay, wihch is the next place south-west of Ras al Jazira where 
the igneous matter has burst through the hitherto parallel and hori- 
zontal limestone strata of this coast, because I have never been on 
shore there, but I have been sufficiently near to sketch the dykes, rents, 
and overflowing masses made by it, as they appear from the sea. 

These rocks are not mentioned in the late Dr. Hulton’s account 
of the Curia Muria islands;! nor did I see any of them at Marbat, 
where there is a grand field of igneous rocks between the base of the 
mountains and the sea, of which I had not time to explore more than 
three or four miles. Nor did I meet with serpentine or greenstone 
between the last named place and Makalla. 

Tliere is one other formation however at .]\Iaskat which I should not 
omit to mention viz. the contemporaneous one, which is composed 

Commanding the H, C’s. Surveying Brig “ Paiinurus/' 
t Trans, of Geograpli. Soc. of Bombay, for Dec, and Peby, 1839-10. p. 183. 
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of die debris of reccat shells enveloping and cementing together 
pieces of' serpentine. .'' It, is, fonnd^'nn/tlie'. borders, of' the'' .bay of 
Maskatj,v from. , high* watei^ . mark downwards, ^ and', from- 'its: position, 
.plainly proves that ' the serpe-iitine to, .which it no,w ,adhere.s,,. -hiis: ; niider* . 
gone an elevation since this formation took place. 

With ..this paper were exhibited to the. Society specimens of all the 
rocks and deposits alluded to therein. Of the serpentine rocks \al 
Maskat, of the greenstone, green basalt and potstoiie at Darzit ; :,pf 
the,., deposits of the limestone formation, with fos,siIs collected .from it 
on '.both sides of Maskat, and of the Ig.neons„ Rocks on the,so'iith-,ea.si: 
coast of Arabia.* , 


Art. '.IX . — Extracts from the Proceedings of the .Socief/ for 
the pear 1848-49. 

MEMBERS ELECTED. 

FUOM 21ST DEC. 18t8 TO 26TH NOV. 1849 INCLUSIVE 


F. B. Arnott, M. D. 
Capt. IL Barr, 

B. A. Bremner, M. D. 

G. W. Campbell, Esq. 

'T.'..H..- Coles,, Esq,.',.,;,', 

Capt J. G. Forbes, 

IL Gilmore, Esq. 
Revd. J. D. Gibson 
IL Green ,Esq. 

R. Hamilton, Esq. 


J. J. Hamilton, Esq. 
Major E. H. Harl, 

J. J. Waterston, Esq. 
A. H. Leith, Esq. , 

' R. Mackenzie , "Esq. " ' 
Lient. Col. St. John, 
W. Scott, Esq. 

T. L. Jenkins, Esq. 
,'j,::Ymll,;Esq^ 

J. M. Joseph, Esq. 


,CapL':B.-V.,.W.;,;Hart 
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iSd , ' E-Mf acts Jrom (he Proceedings of. the - [JxiM, 

■ PRESENTS^ FOE THE LIBRAllY. 

' D'ONOPmS. 

Abbo.tt (Captain.) Some account of the Battle 

Field of Alexander and Porus by ...» The Author. " 

B'cjist (George L. L. D.) Amials .of India by,- 

- for the year 1848 

Bertrand (M.FAbbe)Les Seances de Haidari 
rec-its Ilistoriqiies et Ele'giaques' sur la Vie 
: ef. la Mort ,des Frincipaiix Martyrs Musuh- - 
mansf Outrage tradult de L’Hindoustani par, 
siivi de FElegie de Misldn traduit de la 
meme langue -par M. Garcin de' Tassy ..... , M..Garciii de'Tassyv 
CoLQmiouN (Patrick.) Summary by, of the 
llomaii Civil Law, illustrated by Commen- 
taries on, and Parallels from the Blosaic 
Canon, Maliomedan, English and Foreign 


Law. T. L. Jenkins, Esq.' 

CoovEEJEE Rustomjee, Essay. by, on Female 

Infanticide . . .. . . The Govt. of Bom- 

Cotton-Experiments, Summary of proceedings bay. 


connected with, in tlie Southern Mar atha 
Country under the Bombay Presidency, 

lrom.'\ 1830' to,: 184B.-, f ..... . ... . ,. . - — 

Ceawjfoed (John.) Vital Statistics by, of a dis- 
trict in Java The Author. 

Daniel (Bishop of Calcutta.) Charge delivered 
by, to the Clergy of the Four Dioceses of 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Colombo, at 

the second Metropolitan visitation — 

Two Sermons delivered by, in St. PauPs 

Cathedral, Calcutta : . ., , . . . .... . . . . 

Ellesmere (The Right Honorable the Earl 
of.) edited by, a Guide to Northern Archae- 
ology, by the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries at Copenhagen The Society. 
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.''DONOES. 

Engineer’s Report, of the Fresidency of .Bom- 
bay for the year 1S46-47 : . . 

Fenwick {Captain.) . Journal by, of the passage 

from Dharee to the HirnphaL ■. , .. , . , . , .Ttie ' Author* . .. . . 
Ditto. ditto.-- — — — -ditto... The Govt ofB’bay. 

CL^ngeSj dociiiiients regarding the Navigation ofV 
, from Allahabad to; Revolgiinge at the 'month 
of: ilie'Gogra .. ..V'. ..... 

Hart (Captain S. V* W.) Meraoraiidnm by,- , 

■Jllnstrative of the. Route ' from- Tankaria 
■ Bonder to Riitlani ' iii Western -Malwa . . The Antlior-: ■ , 

'.IIxiYS (Captain Fletcher.) Grammar -by/ with' a 
selecrion of Dialogues and 'familiar Phrases, 
and a short Vocabulary in modern Arabic... The EdilOi . 

IIo;dG'SO N (B. - H.) , Summary by, of his dispute '. 

. .with- Lord Elienborough on atTairs of India. ■Lieut; CoL" -.W* ' II.', 

JouENAEofthe Indian Archipelago and Eastern ' ■ ■ ■ Sykes-. "■ 

Asia, Nos. 9 to 12, of 1S48, and Mos. 1 to 


9, of 1849 - The Editors. 

: Ditto. -ditto. Nos. 10 ' 


to 1*2 of 1848 and Nos. 1 to 9, of 4849. .- . . The Govt, of B’bay.. 

Lloyd (W. Esq.) Portland Vase by The AiUlior. 

Maisey (Lieut. F.) Description by, of the 

Antiquities at Kalinjar . , . . ««« — 

Magnetical and Meteorological observations 
made at the Observatory of Bomba^i^ in 

the year 1846 , The Govt, of B’bay. 

iVlEMoiRES de la Societc Royale des Antiquaries 
;,;';;:;::dii'''Ndfd';IS464847;--'rv.;^:V'r-^ 
rsEwnojYO (Captain T. J.) Visit by, to Mount 
Sinai to which is prefixed a brief Geo- 
logical Sketch of the Peninsula of Sinai . . The Author. 
Newspaper, Bombay Times, files of, from the 

1st September 1815, to Bist December 1848 The Lord Blshupol 
Bombay Courier files of, from 1st' Bombay. 
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DONOBS*. 

September 1815 to 31st December 1848 . .. ■ The Lord Bisliop of 
/Oblebab (A., B.: Esq.) , Influence of a Para- Bombay. : 
bolic Moulding upon the Buddhist Archi- 
tecture of Western India. 

OsTERVALD (J. F.) Recueii par, de Hauteurs 
des Pays, compris dans le cadre de la Carte 

Generale^ de la Suisse 

OucHTERLONY (Captain J,). . Geographical and' 

Statistical Memoir by, of a Survey Super- 
intended by, of the NeiJgherry mountains... The Govt, of B’bajo 
Palmer (Aron H.) Memoir Geographical, 

Political, and Commercial, on the present 
state, productive resources and capabilities 
for commerce, of Siberia, Manchuria; and 
the Asiatic Islands of the Northern Pacific 
Ocean, and on the importance of opening 
commercial intercourse with those countries. The Author. 
PANCHKOUiiEF. Khan, Revelations of an Order- 
ly by, being an attempt to expose the abu- 
ses of administration, by the relation of every 
day occurrences in the Mofussil Courts . . — — — — — 

Febbt (The Hon’ble Sir Erskine.) Von Savigny’s 
Treatise on Possession, or the Jus Posses- 
sionis of the Civil Law, sixth Edition, 

Translated from the French by,. The Translator. 

Pbinsep (James.) Useful Tables by, Part. I, & 

O. The Govt, of B'bay. 

RiCHARDsON (James) decline of Geogra- 
phical discovery, being an appeal to the 
British Public on behalf of Geographical 

, . , . . , . . , . The Author. 

Shakesfear (A.) Alemoir by, on the Statistics 
of the North Provinces of the Bengal Presi- 

Smith (J,*) Railways for Bombay The Audior, 
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SociBiTY. ■Bomba.y; : Geograpldcal,:: \ ■Transactions: 
of, from October 1848, to May 1840 

:Me£!ica! and Pluysical of Bombay, Tran-. 
sactioiiS',£)f>'No. IX for 1849 . . • • • . 

( Bombay ' Education.) The ■ Thirty- 
Ibnrtli Report of, for the year J84S-,*. .• 
_ — ^ (Madras Literary.) Catalogue of Books 
, ill. ............... . . , . , .> ... . . 

Ceylon Branch .of the Royal Asiatic VoL' 
.■ I. Part. I. and Nos. 2, .and 3 . V . 

(Statistical of London.) Report of a 

Committee of the Council of. 

— ( Royal Astronomical. ) Proceedings 

of, VoL VIIIv for 1847-48., Vol. IX. to No.. 

. 7, for 184849, ■ ' 

tSuDDER (Dewanee Adawlut.) Circular Orders 
of, for the years 1847 and 1848, Vol. 11. 

Part. L. ...................... 

Sykes (Lieut. Col.^W. IL) Mortality in Jails 

of the 24 Purgumiahs Calcutta 

Statistics of Civil Justice in Bengal. . . . 

Fishes of the Dukhiiii 

■ Notice respecting some fossils collected 

in Cutch by Captain Smee 

Remarks on the Identity of the Perso- 
nal Ornaments sculptured on some Figures 
in the Buddha Cave-Temples at Karli with 

those worn by Brlnjaris 

Statistics of the administration of Civil 

and Criminal Justice in British India from 

— Vital Statistics of the East India Compa- 
ny's Annies in India, European and Native. 

Statistics of the Metropolitan , Commis- 
, sion on Lunacy 


: vOONOnS.' 

'The Society, 


Cap.T.j:NewbolcI... 
The Society. 


The Govt, of B1>ay. 
The Aulhur. 
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.DONORS. 

SyKESj.PriceS'Of the.Cerealia and other 'edibles 

■ in India and England compared ........ .The Author.; 

Oil the Population and Mortality of Cah. 

cutla, ■ 

-.'On the Fall of rain on the Table-land 

of Uttree Mullay Travancore, during the 

year 1846 — 

Tassy '(Garcin , de.) Prosodie '■ des Langues de 
r Orient Miisiilmaii, specialement de F 
Arabe, do, Fersan, du Turc et de T Hin- 
doustani .... . . ... . . ...... ... . . . . . . — — 

Wight. fRobert). leones PlantarumlndiaaOri- 


enta}is,VoLIX.Part.m....;..4^ The Govt, of B’bay. 

— «« Ditto. - — - — - Vol. II. Part 11 The Author. 

Wilson, (The .Rev. John D. D.) Evangeliza- 
tion of India — — — 

Zeitschrift der Deutscheii Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschafb Heft III and IV of 1848 and 
Heft I, of 1849.. ... . . The Society. 

PRESENTS FOR THE MUSEUM. 

Antipatbes scoparia, specimen of, Cap. Inglefield R. N. 

Caryophyllia aurantiaca, specimen of, from 

Bombay Harbour MajorllollaiKl 

Copper, green carbonate of, specimens of, from 

the Burra Burra Mines in Australia T. J. A. Scott, Esq, 

Coins, Sliver, 12, dug up among the ruins of 
some old huts at the village of Yerckera, 
close to the Kamptee Cantonment^^ CoL Perry, 

-“-—silver, 10, discovered near the village 
of Sangameshwar in the Collectorate of 
Rutiiagirl TheGovtofB’bay. 

Sec tlic- tlciicriptlGn of these Coins under the head of rrocccdiiigs., Olliciuh Li- 
terary and Seientlhc. ’ ’ 
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BONORS. 

Coios, silver^ 25, fouiKl in a : field. '■at Wiilla- 


riafi,. about 12 mules from ■M.oomdiahJn 

Kntcli * ■,.. Tlic Govb of ffbay. 

— 2, discovered in . the ■ embank- . . • 

.ineRt of an old Taidi iiear Sewtbiir in the' 
neigliboiirliood of Sattara II. B, E. Frere/Esq. 

— — - silver, 2 smallj from an old Tank near ■ €. S. ' ' 

' Sewibur .. ...» .. .... ..... .. TlieRev. Dr* Sie~ 

— — silver, 2 found embedded in the batik of veiisom 
a Naliah, in the old city of Champaiilr, 

, (Mogul Coinage): ' . . ..... . . ' LieuL Glasspoole, 

silver, 0, found atBhagwarra Inthe Sural A. F. Bellasis, Escj. 

Collectorate Cb S. 

Draco 'Volans, specimens, of , L. C. C*:Ei?ett, Es<], 

Foot of an Image ofParswanath found at Ba- 

wangaj, bearing an inscription in Pali .... E. Impey, Esq. 
Fossil Tooth of Asiatic Elephant from the 

neighbourhood of Kurrachee Dr, Slocks. 

Madrephyliitea, two large specimens of, fossil- 
ized from the neighbourhood of Kurra- 

cliee. ..................... H. J. Garter, 'Esc|, 

Nine Specimens, shewing the transition of the 
ordinary green-stone of Bombay into the 
white rock of Koorla in the Island of Sal- 
^sette. , .b-. .■.b'.-;. . Gap. J, TbNewbold.:' 


Niimrnulitic pebbles, collection of rough and po- 
lished from the neighbourhood of Kurrachee. Major Hughes. 
Eetepora Gellulosa and Gorgonia alba and 

flavida, specimens of,from Bombay Harbour Gapt. Montrion, I.N^ 


Stoiie-sheil, specimen of used by Mulraj in the 

defence of Multan Lt. GoL G. P. Le-. 

Strombus, cast of, from the tertiary limestone I\Iessiirier. 
about Barbara on the Eastern Coast of 

Africa H. J. Carter, 

Wood^ petrified a large specimen of, from Egypt A, N, Shaw, Esq. 
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' ■ ORIGINAL ■ COMMUNICATIONS. ^ ■ 

- COMMUNICATED , 

Broiigliton (F. Esq,) Extract of a letter from, to ^ 

Dr. Murray, relative to a care in the Fort 

of Piinalla . — Jidy 1849. (a) H. B. E. Frere Esq, 

Burton (Lieut.)' Grammar by, of the aid or C. S» 

Baluchki dialect. — 22nd Fehy, lSi9. (b.) . . The Author. 

Notes and Remarks by, on Dr, Dorn's 

Chrestomathy of the Pashtu or Alfghan lan- 
guage <— ‘Sis? Dec, 184S. (c,), ^ 

Carter (11. J. Esq.) On the Red Coloring Matter 
of the Salt and Salt-pans in Bombay. — 

mh April 1849. (d),. 

Frere (H.B.E. Esq.) Memorandum by, on some 
excavations, apparently Buddhistical, in the 
valley of the Khrisni near Wai. — 24ih 

MarchlS49,{e) ' 

^Memorandum by, on some Buddhist exca- 
vations near Kudha (with plans and draw- 
ings) 19th April 1849. (f)*. • .... . . ...... — 

Impey (Elijah Esq.) Description by, of a Colos- 
sal Jain Image, discovered in the Satpud^ 

range. — 2Aih May 1849. (g) _ — 

Jacob (Major Le Grand.) Observations by, on 
Inscriptions on copper-plates dug up at 
Narur, in the Kiidal Division of the Sawant 
Warri State in April 1848. — ^21$^ June 1849. 

(//) The Govt, of B'bay. 

Mitchell (The Rev. J. M.) Result of recent in- 
vestigations of the Religion of the Vedas 
by ^22nd Nov, 1849, (i) The Author. 

(a,) See this ISTo. of Jl. p. 60. (/^.) See last No. of Jl. p. 81. (e.) See last No. of 

Jl.p. 58. (d) ThisNo.of Jl.p. 32. (e.) Idem pp. 55-8. C/'.J Idem pp. 108-11. 
(//.) Ideiupp. 01-3. (A.) In the Press fox the next No. ( 2 .) See this Art. Pro- 
ceedings, Official, Lit. and Sc. 
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Witcliell (The Re?. J. M,) Brief : Review- .bjy of' 
some recent iiivesligations , ;of/1heV 
Avesia by German Orientalists 

Alarch 1 849 . (a), . . . ♦ ■ 

Newbok! (Captain i\ J.) On the' "Site of the 
Temple of Neptune at Alexandria^mentio-n- 
ed by, Sirafeo.-— iSt/i. Jamj» 1849. (/r). . .... 

Bclimiei (The lie?. B.,) Remarks ■■’by, on the, 

. ./origiii and languages of the Abonginesof' 
,. ''„ the Nilgiris, suggested by the papers of 
: ■ .Captain Congra?e and the Re?..W. Taylor 

on the supposed Celto-Scylhic Antiquities 
In the south of India published in the Ala- 
dras I ournal of Literature and Science, Nos. 
3,^ and 33 of 1847.— *>1,511)50. 1848. (c) . .■ 
Stevenson (The Rev. John) Observations by, 
on two Silver Coins from the embankments 
of an old Tank near Sewthur. — 16t^ Aiig* 

1819. {d) 

Stocks (J. E, Esq.) On the Punir Plant of Kho- 
rassan. — 2lst Dec, 1648. (c) ^ . 


OOMMUNIOATEU 

BT. 

The Author. 


Rev. Dr. Wilson. 

The Author. 


PROGEEDINGS, OFFICIAL, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC., 

The Rev. Murray Mitchell, in accordance with a request of the 
Society, submitted specimens of the MarMii works alluded to in his 
proposition of the 23rd. November last and after a sliort discussion it 
was resolved, <*that the Society agree to take some of the standard 
Marathi works which have been issuing from the Native Press at Bom- 
bay, and that Mr. Mitchell, C. J* Erskine Esq.,.C. S. and the Rev. Dr. 
Stevenson be appointed a Committee to'- make the selection, and to 
submit it for the approval of the Society.*^ 

(a.) Sec Ibis Art. Proceedings, Official, Lit. andSo. (5.) See last No. of tliis Jl. 
p. 77. (<?.) Idem p. SO. {(L) See this Art. Proceedings, Official, Lit, and Sc. 

i 0 ,) See last Ho, p 44. . 
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from ike Proceedings of the S&ckiij. , . 

With refereBce to the twelve silver coins presented b,y Gol. Perry at 
the last meeting, and which, at the request of the Society had been for- 
warded to Dr. Stevenson for- exaiiiination, Dr.- Stevenson states, that 
• they all belong to the Saiirarmhtra Dynasty of Kings or Royal Satraps 
of Giijarat, five are the coins of Vijmja Saha , four of Vhm Saha, one 
belongs to Bama Salute one. to Bhatri Sahap and the names on the 
other have been effaced. Further information on them may be found; 
ill,, the last number of the Society’s Journal, also. in the. No, for April 
','of ,¥ol. .V., 'of .the ..Journal, of the Asiatic Society' of Bengah—JaiiMarii: 
I8IL 1S49. 

Captain loglefield, R. N., proposed by James Burnes, Esq.,M. .D.f, 
K. H., Major J. Holland,' and, J. W. Winchester/ Esq. was elected 
an Honorary of the Society. 

The Committee appointed at the last Meeting, to make a selection 
of the Marathi works issued from the Native Press in Bombay during 
the last fe w years, presented their list, and the works therein mention- 
ed were ordered to be purchased. 

Dr. Wilson stated, respecting some Sairi Coins which were dis- 
covered near the village of Sangameshwar in the CoHectorate of Rat-» 
nagiri, and forwarded to the Society by the Government for exami- 
nation ill July last, that he could add but little to the curious notices 
of these coins given by Mr. Coles of the Civil Service by whom they 
were sent to Government, more especially as none of the inscriptions 
upon any of the specimens received by the Society were complete. 

They unquestionably belonged to the Shahl dynasty of Bijapor, 
whose power lasted from A. D. 1501 to 1639. The name of ’A ii 
’Adil Shah, as remarked by Mr. Coles, was found on some of them 
but whether this ’was ’Adil Shah the first or second, Dr. Wilson had no 
means ofjudgirjg. The former prince, who began to reign in 155t, 
was assassinated A. D, 1579 p the secoofl succeeded to power in 
1060, and died in 16/rJ. On one of the coins Dr. Wilson observed 
the date A. H. 1061, corresponding with the Year of Christ 1641 
whom Muhammad ’Adil Shah was in authority, 

The form of the coins is remarkable, They consist of a sil ver 
wire about a twelfth of an inch in diameter, bent nearly in the middle, 
and lot struck, but pressed for about 'two-thirds of their length, be- 
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tween the Mps of a ^smali vice having Arabic letters cut on its inner 
snriace ; ainHIiey are thus flattened and extended to. about the eighth 
of an inch in breadth, except near the extremiiiesi where the two por- 
tions of the wire, not having been brought into contact, stand out 
from one another and make an angle. As they have no figure, and the 
lettering does not cover all the surface of the coin, and as they are of 
unequal size and weight, though averaging about three to an ’Adll 
Shahi rupee, (with a specimen of wdik.h-coin.of Siilfan IlliihanKurAdjI 
Shah now very rare Br. WIson had compared tliein), tlicse marks 
Dr. Wilson stated must be considered as warranting the qiialily and 
not the quantity of the metal, and they miislhave been tried by weight 
more than number when circulated. In this respect, they resembled 
the stamped bars of the'precious metals used in remote limes. The 
name Sair” whicii they bear is Arabic and rneans custom., or 
else and customdiouse,” and perhaps the original type of tlicni was 
got from Arabia. 

The Secreiary stated, with reference to the Commission appointed 
by the Society in August last for obtaining authentic iofonmilion re- 
lative to the number and situation of the Moniiinents and Cave-Tern* 
pies of Antiquity in the Territories under the ' Bombay G'overnnieiit, 
that no Meeting of the Commission had been held in consequence of 
the illness of Dr. Wilson, who had kindly undertaken to prepare a series 
of queries for the consideration of the Commission, previous to their 
being circulated to the dillerent local Authorities under Government for 
the purpose of obtaining the information deshed, that these queries 
were now nearly ready, and that the Commission would be assembled 
in the early part of next week. 

Dr. Wilson then brielly noticed what he had drawn up, and the 
course he thought it desirable to pursue ^ntl 1S49. 

The Horf ble Lestock Robert Reid, Esquire, PresideM of llie Bo- 

edety, having resigned his office in ' anticipation of his iniencletl de- 
parture for Europe by the mail of the 1st March next, it was proposed 
by Colonel George Moore, seconded by the Seemtanj and carried 
unanimously, that the Society record its deep sense of the obliga- 
tion it is under to the Tlou^ble Lestock Robert Reid, Esquiie foi the 
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ability and; courtesy .with which he has. conducted the. duties o.f Pmsi^ 
deni^ and the in.terest he has at .all times taken in ..subjects connected 
with the Society which have been presented to his notice/^ 

■ Mecimn of Presidmi . — Mofed by Colonel .G,„ R. JerviSj Vke-Presi-> 
imiif seconded by F. W. Le Geyt, Esq., and carried unaniino.iisly, that 
.the Hon’ble John Pollard Willoughby,. Esquire, be requested, to accept' 
the office of Fresideni ofthe Society, vacated by the resignation, of the 
Honffile Lestock Robert Reid, .Esquire, in anticipation of his return to 
'Europe*--— 1849. 

A letter dated 9lh March 1849, from the Hon’ble John Pollard 
Willoughby was read, accepting the office of President of the Society. 

Election of Vice-President. — On the motion of James Boyd Esq. 
seconded by Colonel G. Moore, James Burns Esq. M. D., K. IL, 
was unanimously chosen to fill the vacancy amiong the Vice-Presi- 
dents OQCQ.sioned by the election of the lion’ hh John Pollard Wil- 
loughby, Esq. to the office ol President of the Societ}^ 

The Rev. J. Murray Mitchell read a paper entiled, A brief view 
of some recent investigations of the Zend-Avesta by German Oriental- 
ists.’^ — It contained an analysis and briefreview oftwo important articles 
that have lately appeared in the Journal of the German Oriental Socie- 
ty (Zeiischrift der Deulschen Morgenlmdischen Gesellschafl)Ahe one 
entitled *<■' studies on the Zend-Avesta*^ from the pen of Dr, Fr. Spie- 
gel, the other << The Legend of Feridun in India and Iran” by Dr. 
R. Roth. Mr. Mitchell remarked, that of the strong light that had 
lately been thrown on so many portions of the field of Asiatic anti- 
quity, scarcely a ray had rested on the early history, whether civil or 
religious, of Persia, a subject on many accounts peculiarly interesting 
to the members of this Society. The two articles above mentioned 
were on this account most welcome. The one by Spiegel comprises 
much interesting matter, preliminary to an interpretation of the still 
very enigmatical Zend-Avesia-j or sacred book of the Parsis. It con- 
tains an estimate (an unfavorable one) of the celebrated French ver- 
sion by Anquetil dii Perron ; it states the actual position we occupy 
as to the understanding of the Zend-Avesta^ a point far behind that 
to which we have now arrived in interpreting the FeJas, —-illustrates 
at length' the sources from -.which alone a satisfactory acquaintance 
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mill the Zend wfliings can be drawn, and particularly dwells on the 
importance of the Pahlvi translation both in determining the readings 
of the Zend text and aiding \is in its explanaliom Dr. SpiegeTs arti- 
cle leaves a strong impression on the mind, of the immense diilicullies 
with which the whole of this enquiry is encompassed. 

The paper by Roth is singular]}’ interesting as exhibiting a vigorous 
and apparentiy successful attempt, to establish a coimexitm between 
the Veda and the Zend-Amsla in a point where no arKi}og;y had been 
suspected, Feridun is one of the most renowned of the earlier 
heroes of Persian history, and his gallant exploits, as sung by FirtJiist 
111 the Shah-namehy are fiimiliar as household words both to the ISIiisub 
man Persian, and the Parsis, With Feridun and Zohak whom he 
overthrew, European writers have generally held, that we first emerge 
out of pure fable into the dawn of true history. Sir John Malcolm 
identifies him with Arbaces the Mede, the conqueror of Assyria* Dr. 
Roth however has sought to identify Feridum with 'iVita, one of Ihe 
old PWic gods ; and if his elaborate and very able analysis be cor- 
rect, the old Persian hero vanishes (almost without a figure of speech) 
into air ; IbrTrita is one of those elemental gods, those deifications of 
natural phenomena, particularly those occurring in atmosphere, vvluch 
constitute the religion of the Vedas in its genuine form. Dr. lioth 
speaks in strong terms of condemnation regarding the attempt to dis* 
cover substantial truth in the splendid vision conjured up by the genius 
ofFirdusi; light can be thrown on early Persian antiquity fiir better 
from the Vedas^ tlian from the writings of Mussalman authors ; but 
this has still to be done, — and we must make the humiliating admis- 
sion, that we are at this moment toiallif ignorant of Persian antiquity 
as far down as the days of Cyrus. All that Eastern punters relate of 
the Pishdadian dynastyis mythology, not history ; the personages in- 
troduced were probably gods worshipped by the Afkn race — they 
were certainly not tnen . — Blarch 2:2ndr 1849. 

The Secretary, seconded by J. Smith Esq., proposed, that the So*- 
ciety's resolution respecting the Maicolnisoii Testimonial, passed at 
its Meeting held on the IBth April 1S4S, be -carried into effect, and 
that the Committee of Management be -requested to submit a list of 
works for the approval of the Society,, to-be purchased in accordance 
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with that resolution.-: ■; This 'proposition was, ca,iTieci.-*-^_prll l9tL 
1849. 

‘Witli reference to Dr. Giraud’s letter proposing 'an exchange of 
ceiAain Bline:rafogical and Geological Specimens belonging to the 
Grant Medical College for dup'licates of Minerals in the Society's 
M useiim, It was resolved, at the suggestion of the Museum Committee^ 

that Dr. Giraiid's offer be accepted, and that a list of such duplicates 
as might be transferred to the G ran I College under the terms mention™ 
ed in Dr. Giraiid’s letter, be submitted for the approval of the Society 
at its next Meeting.” 

The Secretary announced the publication of the Xlltln Number of 
the Society’s Journal. — /awe 1849. 

Bryan Hodgson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, late Resident at 
Nepal, proposed by Colonel. G. R. Jervis, O. B. E. Frere, Esq., Bon> 
bay C. S., and Janies Burnes, Esq., M.D., K.H., was elected an Ilono- 
rary Member of the Society. — July I9lh, 1849. 

The following propositions were made by Col. Jervis, seconded by 
Henry Young, Esq. 

1st. it seems that the Society will have discharged its liabilities 
before the end of the year, and be able to begin the new year with a 
balance on band, and with the prospect of a future income considera- 
bly more than sufficient to meet all ordinary charges, including the or- 
dinary purchase of books, it is desirable to make an arrangement for 
slightly increasing the funds annually appropriated to the purchase of 
Books, especially Standard Works, and for exercising more control 
over the funds so appropriated, which at present are placed unreser- 
vedly in the hands of a London Bookseller.” 

2nd. That it is desirable, therefore, to allow a sum of at least? 

320 per annum for the purchase of books instead of 300 as at pre- 
sent, and that only half ofthis be placed in the hands of the Book- 
seller at home, the other half being reserved in the hands of a Com- 
mittee, to be appointed annuall}^, for the purchase of such Standard 
Works as they may select for the different departments of the Library,” 

. 3rd. ^‘That any Member of the Society be entitled to recommend 
to the Committee the purchase of any Standard Work, but that the de- 
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cision as to whether it be ordered or iiot, shall rest with tlie Conimit- 
tee alone, subject of course to a reference to the next General Meet- 
ing ofthe Socioiyf'’ 

4th. ‘‘That, these arrangements be brought into operation from the 
1st January IS50, and that intiraatiou of them be ’ immediately given 
to ali/pa!l,ies coiicerri:edJ* 

Resolved, ‘Hhat in accordanee with Art. X¥III. of the Society^s 
Rules, these propositions be submitted for the approval of the Socie- 
ty at its next Meeting.’® 

The slate of tlie Society’s collection of Coins was discussed, and 
it having been ubscrvet! that there was no arrangement cd’thcm what- 
ever, neither was there any Catalogue of the objects of Natural 
History and Curiosities in the Society’s IMusciiin, it was resolved, “that 
the Museum Committee be requested to prepare sucli a Catalogue, 
and to give their earliest attention to a useful arrangement of the 
Society’s Coins, 

The Rev, Dr. Wilson, seconded by John Smith Esq., moved for 
consideration at the next Meeting, that a Committee be funned to 
prepare a Catalogue of all the literary and sciantiilc comnioiiications 
presented to the Society from the time of its formation, with notices^ 
when obtainable, of tlie way in w'hich they have been disposed of by 
the Society, or the Autlior, 

Respecting the two Coins which were found in the embank menls 
of an old Tank near Sewlluir, and which were siibmiUed by tlie So- 
ciety to Dr. Stevenson for exaniination, Dr. Stevenson states -that 
each weighs about four grains, and that on one side they have Om the 
symbol of tlie Hindu ’rriad, and on the other, the figure of a Man 
with a birds head, wiiich can only be meant to represent the Garud 
of the Hindu Alythology. 

llie Om is written in the form of a monogram; the principal letter 
of which will at once be seen to be the Telinga and Canarese o, sviili 
the mark over it to shew it to be long, as it generally is considered in 
Sanskrit words. The inscribed figure is the J/ of the cave ‘inscrip- 
tions, called in the Madras provinces the Grantka character. It would, 
therefore, seem most probable, that these fanams belong to the cur- 
rency of the a Sovereigns, who reigned from the litli 
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century over the west regions of the' Dek-kan, and extended, their sway 
as far as Gujarat in the, beginning, of. the 16th century of our era. This, 
howeverfDr. Stevenson states' merely as .a suppositioii, not being well 
acquainted, ivitii ,Madra,;S €oms,^ August WlL 1849, 

■ With referei'ice to the Society’s request that the Museum Committee 
w^oiiid prepare a Catalogue of the objects of Natural History and Curi- 
osities in the Society’s ]\Iuseum, and make a useful arrangement of 
its coins, the Secretar]^ stated, that the (Jommittee had met, and 
proposed with the sanction of the Society, that two blank-paper books 
of a convenient size slioiild be procured for this purpose : one to form 
the Catalogue, the otiier to form the Minute-Book of the Committee, of 
the Museum, In the former the Committee proposed as the several 
departments of the Museum were arranged, to number and enter the 
names of the objects contained in them, in the latter, all the minutes of 
the Museum Committee from their commencement and aii the letters 
extant which accompanied the different presents for the Museum, as 
these records \yere crumbling away from their having accidentally 
come in contact with some destructive solution ; the Committee 
would also propose, that the Society should employ an English writer 
for this purpose. 

Respecting the Coins, the Museum Committee wished to place 
their arrangement in the hands of Dr. Wilson, Ilonorcmj President 
of the Society, who had kindly consented to give his attention to the 
subject at his earliest convenience. 

These propositions received the sanction and approval of the Meet- 
ing and were ordered to be carried into effect 

Jn accordance with a resolution of the Society passed at its 
Meeting, held on the i^lst June last, respecting an inter-exchange of 
mineralogical specimens with the Grant Medical College, the Secre-- 
ianj stated, that 77 specimens of Metalliferous Minerals had been se- 
lected from the Society’s Collection for this purpose ; and that care 
had been taken in their selection not to deprive the Society of the 
most characteristic specimens of its minerals, nor to leave it without 
duplicates at least, of such as had been chosen for exchange with the 
Grant Medical College. 
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Ilcsolvetl, 'MhaUlie 17 specimens be sent to the Gnmi €oiiege 
a lit! tliat a list of litem be enlereiron the Minutes of the Meet- 



Chiptaiii S. Y. W. ilart^ Professor Patton, and J. Smith Escp havitip, 
heeu proposed bj Dr. Burncs K, H,, and seconded by Dr. Wilson as 
liieinbcrs of the Committee of Management, were unanimously elected 
to flit the ?acancies occasioned by the deparlurc to Europe of the lie v. 
G, Cook, Captain lijoclij and Professor Harkness. 

Colonel JeiTi/s propositions seconded by H. Yoioig, Esrp, res- 
|H:cth]g arrangements for slightly increasing tlm funds arinyalfy ap« 
prupuiUcfl to the purchase of books, cs[H*claHy ^Staiiilaid Worlos, 
jur! for exercising more control over tlie funds so a|>propriaiech wen^ 
dicii su!>tintled to the Meeting. • 

These were carried, with the exception, that tlie selection of*' Stand- 
ard Works'' is to be made by the*' EonirniUce of Managennuif 
instead of a CommiUee to he appointed annually for the pur* 
pose.’^." ■ ■ ", . ■ , 

It was proposed by Dr. Buist, seconded by .1, Smith Esrp, “that' 
a Committee be a])poinied to report on the slate of the Catalogue, 
with the view of ascertaining whether it fulfds its objects, or whether 
It., might not be desirab'Ieto Irave a new ^ Catalogue ; drawn iip for pub-' , 
licatioii.” 

Dr. Buist's proposition was carried, and ihe foliowiiig . Committee 
appointed, viz.. Dr. Buisi, Captain.. S.'V. W. Hart, ITofescrr 
doliii Smith, Esq. and tliC Secretary » 

Dor the preparation of a Catalogue of all tlte literary and scientific 
commiiriicaiions prcvscnted to the Society from the time of its forma- 
tion, witik notices, when obtainable, of the way in which they have? 
been disposed of by t'l'Kj Society or, the Author, the llev. Dr. Wilson 
and the fkcretary were appointed.— 20iL 1849. 

A letter was read freni Captain KiUoe, dated the IsJdi Oclobcr Iasi, 
soliciting the Sociely’s assisianee in supplying him with iac*sirnile^ 
or impressions (iiie latter being preferable) of inscriptions in ancient 
Sanskrit type . ■ ' , 

The Pali of the piikrs and rocks Capiam KiUoe conelucles from 
his present investigation, to be the parent Alphabet from wliicb all the : 

19 ■ 
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rest ha¥e sprung ; llie clianges having been very gratlrial., more parti- 
cularly on the Wcslcrn side -of India, 

Tlic following is the process recommended by Captain Kiitoe for 
taking impressions. 

Good stiff bazar paper is laken^ and, .after wotfiiig the slonOj is placed 
upon Jb and is ' agaiir. sprinkled with" water, , and patted down willi a 
...clarnp clothj .tiil. all the .blisters have .gone clown ; a piece of coarse 
gudgee clotli is then folded up thick, and placed on the paper, and 
franimered well with a smooth wooden mallei till the pulp Isas settled 
well into all the letters. When nearly dry, a piece of cloth saturated 
with either indigo, or reddle and water, is placed o?c? the paper, and 
patted on with the palm of the hand. This colors the grouru'l a.nd 
leaves the letters while. Three copies are to be taken (and if imper-' 
feet specimens, even more), one only is to be coloured. They miisi 
be put loose in tin rolls to prevent the raising of the letters from iii’ 
jury, as it is often necessary to read backwards from the reverse or 
.■..r.aise.d .side* 

Captain Kittoe further states that he is now engaged in traiiscribiog 
niinierous Inscriptions which are at the same time being translated 
into English by able Scholars at Benares, and he proposes preparing 
a great table of comparative Alphabets in (as far as possible) chrono- 
logical order, which he expects to prove nsefiil in finding approximate 
dates to Temples, Caves, etc. ThiS'rule lie has already applied, and 
found correct. 

The Secretary was requested to acknowledge Captain Kittoe's kl» 
ter, and in reply to state the Society's willingness to comiminicate with 
him on the subject, and to afford him all the assistance in its power. 

The following report was read from the Revd* I3r. Stevenson, res- 
pecting nine Silver Coins presented by A.' F. : llellasis: 'EsqfxCi :S, vrat ■ 
Society's :M,eeting heid.on the-'^Otb-Seplember last 
The nine Hindu Coins sent .me for ■examination, are those of 
Maha Kshairapa Swami Rudra Saha, Son ofMdha Kshatrapa Swami 
Riidra Hama, the I2fli and last of the Regal Satraps of Saiiroriishfra, 
mentioned in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Sonm of 
thein are dated 390, which, if with Mr- Prinsep we suppose to be the 
era, of Buddha, gives us B.;€. 
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Tlie Jli/:, J. Murray Mitchell read a paper entitled : liesuliB of re- 
emt Inmsi'igaiiom of ihe Rtlfgwn of the Fee/a$,— Mr* M. stated that 
I he objec'i of the paper was to present a summary of the chief results 
of iJie more recent researches of the leading Orientalists of Oermanj 
in cormc-xion with ihe Vedas,, particularly of Professor Lassen and 
l)r« llodolpli Rolln who are probably the highest Ji?ing authorities on 
this important subject. The Sanskrit term for Clod {dems) h derived 
from the root dw^ or to shine ; and the fundamental Idea of llie 
flmne. in the Veda is drawn from the 'bright shining sky and its varied 
pheiioiiiena. Essentially, the religion of the ancient Hindus was Na- 
Orrewvorsliip, Idie chief god of the Veda b Indra^ the god of the 
sky, Next Is Vanma^ whose position and aitributes, however, are very 
dll] erent from Uiose ascribe<l to him in the later mytholugv of India, 
Next is the god of Eire* The&iiis also much 'ivorshipped i 
lint not the Jlorm. and scarcely the Pianeis , — ^The Vc<la, however, ex- 
hibits clear traces of another type of religion, the olfsprlng not of a 
simple contemplation of Nature, but of refleclioii. Thus the god 
BrihaspaH (erroneously identified by the later Brahmans, with the 
planet Jupiter) is the personification not, like the older gods, of some 
outward object, but of demlkn ,-he is the lord of prayer.” Brahmii 
never was a deity of the people ; lie was the product of Brhhmanical 
ihoiight spccuialing on a Creator. Fis/intt is quite an inferior deity 
in the Veda j he is the god of the shining firmamcid, Sima seems 
not to be mentioned in llie Veda at ail ; JUdm) is not originally the 
e^arne as he. The Veda contains no system^ properly so called; it 
never classifies or defines ihe objects of worship. This wtks afterwards 
done by commentators, who have often greatly misunderstood the old 
religion. — ^Of those Pantheistic views of God whkii have ruled so 
widely and so long in India, we find indications only m a very few 
of the latest hymns of Ihe Veda. Of the Apaidra,h or incarnations 
of Vishnu, there is no trace in the^ Veda.. There are several allu- 
sions to « the three steps of fisknuE which have often been supposed 
1,0 point to ihe Vamana amiam ; but on (lie whole this is probably 
not ihe case. The Auitanm. would seem lo have been originally only 
two in number. I'hcidca of them apparently . arose, not umong the 
Brahmans,, bul the warlike Kshatriy'as.-*--i?bt^cm6er .1649. 
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'iff-: ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Monday? the 26th November 18411, 

Eieciion of Vice-'Presidents.'^P, W . laC .Gcyi Esq^ CJ* and ijiu 
Re?, George Pigott? were imaoimously , elected Vke-Bresidenis^/^m 
succession to the Right Re?\ Lord - Bishop of BonibayV/who; had re“: 
turned do -Europe? and James Biirnes Esq. M. D. K.;: If. . whose :resi:g« 
nation had been tendered at thefast Meeting ofthe Society 
pation of his leaving Indian 

The following gentlemen were elected for the Gommillcc of Mtiua 
gement? Museum-CommiUee? and Auditors ol the ensiiijig yen? 

viz.,:— ■ ' ■' , 


Committee of BleinagenmU. 


. 11 . Youhg? Esq. , V 
S, S. Dickinson? Esq, 
C. I. : EESKiNE? Esq*'; 
Major J. Holland. 

: J. Smith, Esq;.: 


■ G.. , Mohehead? ,MXf= 
W. , Howa,eb? Esq. 
A. II. Leith?. Esq. 
Caft. S. V.. W. Hart* 
J. Patton?. Esq. 


Musemn- Commiiiee, 


The Rev. G, Figott? ¥.P. 
:GtlJ.:'EKSKiNB,''Esq. 

A* ILEeith? Esqi ■ ' 


-;€a.pt. M0.NTR101J? IN. 
„lI.,fJoNVBEARE, Esqy 
:TL:J.' Carter? Esq. 


Audiiors^ 

Col. G . ■ Moohe . A'V-' ,SpeNb> ' -Esq.? Cl,: S. 


The Comptes Rend-us'’'' from their commeiieeineid, anci die « La- 
hore Chronicle''^ were ordered to be added, to the list of Periodicals. 
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Art. Account of^ the great Hindu Monarchy Asodca^ 
from the Indische AUerihtmslmndeof Pfofe$M}r Clm$Uafi 
Lassen. By the Hon’bhb- Sir - Erskine .Pkebf. . 

The Miissuloians ofiiidiaioay jostly boast In Akbar of one of .the 
greatest sovereigns whom the world has seen.- Nearly a Cioiiieinpo*' 
rary of three very celebrated Monarchs in Europej the crafiy and 
superstitious Charles V., the sensual and unprincipled Henry ¥III*, the' 
libertine Francis L, sink into common place iiidividiials ywheii/place 
ill comparison with the great Mussnlrnau Emperor, Pre-eminent for 
genius in war, some of his movements' recall to mind the most cele- 
brated exploits of Alexander or Napoleon. His ra]>id iiKuch, for ex« 
ample, from Agra to Ahmedabad after the rains had €om,mencc;d, 
when to quell an insurrection in his recent conquest of Gujeraili, he 
placed himself at the head of his body guard, and, almost without 
drawing bit, reached the capital, 450 miles distant, in nine clays, where 
by his unexpected presence he at once restored good order, is one of 
he most memorable feats in Indian History. 
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But in Civil Government he was still more distinguished, and his 
policy to consolidate a grand Indian Empire by a fusion of races and 
equal treatment of religions, bears all the marks of a great original idea* 
The AM ari is a splendid memorial of the prosperous state of 

Akbar’s government, and the world probably never beheld a more 
brilliant court than that of Agra, where the t barbaric pearl and gold ^ 
of the gorgeous East were subordinated to the exquisite taste and 
high intelligence, which the architecture of that period still betokens, 
and traces of which are still clearly perceptible in the dignified bear- 
ing and high polish to be met with even in the pettiest Mahomedao 
Durbar of the present day. 

But a still higher phase of Akbar’s character remains to be men- 
tioned. Conquerors but too often employ their energy of soul for 
mere personal ambition, and self-aggrandizement ; statesmen in their 
intercourse with the world are frequently seen to contract a contempt 
for their fellow-men, and to become hard and cynical. If, however, 
we follow Akbar into private life we find that our admiration of the 
Monarch is exceeded by our love for the man. His philosophic 
speculations with the choice spirits whom he attracted to his court, re- 
mind the reader of the learned leisure of the Antonines, but his delicate 
treatment of the high born Rajput, who, for the first time subdued in 
arms, was forced to bend the knee as a subject at his throne, displays 
a soul of chivalry of which even Bayard might have been proud. If 
Akbar in short had been a European, we might have summed up his 
character by stating that he possessed all the great qualities of a Con- 
queror, a Christian, a Philosopher, and a Gentleman. 

It is impossible that the race who claims so great a man can, fall to 
feel ennobled when dwelling on his story. But there is reason to be- 
lieve that the Hindus can also bring forward a Monarch of equally 
extended empire, and on whom none of the eulogiums which have 
been bestowed upon Akbar, would be exaggerated. It is remarkable 
that an English reader of Plistory is unable to obtain any authen- 
tic account of Asoka^ or Dharmasoka as he is frequently called. He 
was apparently unknown to Sir William Jones; even so late as 1836, 
James Frinsep when on the eve of bis brilliant discoveries, consider- 
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ed him an ^^ideal person age Professor Horace Wilson in the year 
of Grace 1849, would seem to cling to the idea, that his is only 

the shadow of a name ; ’’ Mr. Elphinstone despatches him in a 
few sentences; and other historians make no mention ofbiin. 

And yet the materials exist for a more full and accurate history of 
than of any Hindu king who ever reigned (h). I trust therefore 
that whilst spending a few days vacation in a purely Hindu disirict 
fc.y where the name of the great Hindu Sovereign is still preserv- 
ed, and vvhere a beautiful grove on an adjoining hill of Asok Trees 
(Jonesia Asdka) attracts a pious crowd once a year, wiien according 
to Sir William Jones, tlic vegetable world scarcely exhibits a riclicr 
sight than an Asoca tree in full hloom/^ (d), 1 say, I trust that I may em- 
ploy my time profitably by presenting in an Englisli dress what the 
great oriental scholars of Europe, Lassen, Burnouf and Ritter (but 
principally the former) have worked out for us from the literature of 
the East, and from the raw materials collected by our countrymen in 
India. 

An authentic chapter of ancient Indian history upwards of ^,000 
years old, can scarcely fail to be interesting to the English reader in 
this country, whether he be the hard worked oflicial, whose impor- 
tiint duties in the administration of government leave him but little time 

(a.) Jonr. of Beng. A. S. Vol. v, p. 523. 

(b.J It is gratifying to national pride to think that in the three great achievements of 
modern scholarship in this century, the dccyplicnnent of hieroglyphics, of wedge-furnied 
characters, and of the Lath inscriptions, the names of our comitryinen Young, Prinsep and 
Rawlinson should stuinl forth so pre-eminent, and altiiongh Dr. Vmmg was subsequently 
crli]>seci by the more cxlemled discoveries of Champallion, the glory !)eionging to the 
formcrlwo, and especially toFrinsep, is shared by none. 

fc) Angria’s Colaba, though forming the southern headlands of the harbour of Bom- 
bay, was almost a Urra himgnita to Europeans, till its estdieatjto the Britisii < Government hi 
IS 10, and even now is but little visited. 

(il ) It would be gratifying to think that the lovely shrub, which is known l>y this name 
as well in swampy Bengal as in the wild jungles of the Bontbay Coiican . is indebted for it 
to pious Biiddlilsts, who thus strove to embalm the memory of their great Monarch; and the 
fnidingit in the noigiiboiirhood of Buddhist Caves, such as Keiiarl and Carli, cherishes this 
notion i but I learn from Dr. Wilson, that the Asoka tree is moutimied in the Ilamayaua, 
the bulk of which is set down by the best fiilanscrit scholars as anterior to Buddha. 
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for the comparatively trifling, pursuits ■ of philology ^ ^ an'd. ^ antiqiiili:e:S>:,o:r 
whether the inc|iiiring Native student, who may be surprised to find 
that the most , accurate accounts, of the: good , old' tiiiie.s .of his :owii, 
country are to be obtained through the literature of Europe, 

Hap.Iy also, the European statesman, amid all the civilization of 
the, iii.neteenth century, but with the same, perhaps even exaggerated, 

, social evils pressing upon his attention, which engaged the „benevo,-: 

' //lent Asoku, may, pick up one ordwo 'hints, for good goveniment .from 
the enlightened despotism of India twentj-one centuries ago. Tlie 
genial climate of tropical Asia, its fertile soil, the simple wants of its 
inhabitants, and the absence of any densely peopled marmfaGturmg 
districts, may render it more easy for an Indian Sovereign to contri- 
bute by slight acts of beneficence to the happiness of his people than it 
would be for a Government in Europe; yet some of the Hindu institu- 
tions, the wayside well and avenue, the groves of mango, and other 
fruit trees, sometimes extending for miles (a,) the Dharmsalaor car- 
ravanserai for poor travellers, seem capable of a worldwide applica- 
tion, and their universal appearance in all Hindu States is a most 
gratifying recognition of the claims of the poorer classes of society 
by the rich and powerful. 

The grandflither of Asoka was Chandra gupt a who, by a happy 
divination of Sir W. Jones, once much doubted but fully established 
by modern scholarship, is clearly identified with the Sandracoltus of 
the Greeks. From native records but still more from the testimony 
of the Greek historians and ambassadors, we are enabled to obtain a 
tolerably clear view of this founder of the Maurya Dynasty. Chandra^ 
^nipia's birth and origin are uncertain ; Buddhist accounts make him 
out to be of royal descent, and of the family of the Sakyds to which 
Buddha himself belonged, but the fact of his having founded an em- 
pire and of his grandson Asoka having made a still more powerful 
impres.sion on the Asiatic mind by his conversion to Buddhism, and 
by his successful exertions to propagate his new faith, would readily 
account for the royal genealogy afterwards attributed to the founder of 

(a,) One such tope of mango trees I saw near Goriickpur, extendmg for at least three 
miles. 
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the race. In a Sanscrit play (a.) which has for its hero the Brarnin 
minister of the lalter is mentioned as a Vrisknia or 

Sudra, thoogh he is also called a scion of the previous Nanda dynas- 
ty which he had deposed; hot Lassen, 'On a comparison of all the aiitlio- 
rilies, feels no doubt that he was a man of low cast, though, with ou.r 
knowledge of royal dynasties in India, this fact does not appear eon- 
clusivciy to decide tliat his family had not previously been seated on a 
throne.' ■ ■ ■ ■- 

Oil the invasion of India by Ale finder, he appears to have served as,, 
a young man in the opposing forces, and there seems little reason for 
doubting that Justin contains a portion of true history, when he 
describes Chandragupta as the leader of the successful insurrection 
w'hich drove the successors of Alexander out of the Punjab. But he 
observes that he made use of the victory to convert the liberty so ac- 
quired for his fellow countrymen into a despotism ibr himself. 

titiilum libertatis, post victoriam, in servilutem verterat, si<|uidein 
oceupato regno populiim, quern ab extern^ dominatione vindicaverat 
Ipse servitio premebat.’’ 

It is probable that at this period he obtained for himself the king- 
doms of Porus and Taxiles in the Punjab, and the intrigues of a Bra- 
min named Chanalda are mentioned as having been very serviceable 
to him in placing him on the gddi* He . extended his possessions 
rapidly to the eastward, and soon afterwards succeeded in ejecting 
from his caphal of Palaliputra, (the Palibrothra of the Greeks) (e,) 
tlie powerful monarch of the PrasU whom the Buddhist writers call 
Dkdna Ncmda^ or the Nanda of wealth : but the liistorians of Alexan- 
der, Xandrames, the similarity of which name to the Sanscrit Xaudra- 
mas (moon) is poinled out by Lassen. 

It would appear that this latter victory tvas not obtained witliout 

(a.) Mudi'Ci Raxava. 2. Wiison^s Hindu Theatre. 

(b.) L, KV. 4.. 

f€.) Tlic site of this town seems now to have been clearly made out by J^chleg-el to be 
OB the Ganges at the continence of the Soane, and near the more iriodeini Tatna ; see 
Ritter’s Asicn, V. 500 j the Ciiincsc traveller Hiua ThsaiVg whom Klapruth has translated, 
describes the city as still flourishing, A. D, 650. 
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difficulty or tlie new kingdom enjoyed without opposition^ for the 
Bramin minister of the ejected Nanda dynasty seems to have succeed- 
ed in forming a^powerful confederacy composed of five independ- 
ent Indian Rajahs, and the great king of the Jf/ecto or Parasikxs 
(Parsis) who can be no other than Seleuciis, the then reigning Priiice 
of Persia. The wily Bramin Chdnahia, however, was at hand to de- 
feat this powerful coalition which sought to reinstate the heir of the 
Nandas on the throne of Pakiliputra, for by sowing jealousies 
amongst them he contrived to break up their force, and Chandnigiip^ 
ta from that time enjoyed the throne undisturbedly and was able to 
extend his rule far and wide. Lassen thinks that he even met Seleu- 
cus himself successfully in the field, and that the fact mentioned by the 
Greeks of the latter having exchanged the provinces of Gedrosia, Ara- 
chosia, and Paropainisus wdth Chandragupta for five hundred ele- 
phants, is only to be explained on the assumption of a successful 
campaign on the part of the latter against the Greeks. 

From this period, however, it is clear than the relations between 
Seleucus and Chandragupta became most intimate. They inter- 
changed presents and the celebrated Megasthenes was sent to Palibro- 
tha [as the Greek ambassador, the exact date of which important 
occurrence does not appear, but it was previous to the year SSO 
B. C. as in that year Seleucus died. If the work of Megasthenes on 
India had come down to us, it would have been the most important gift 
to the oriental Scholar, Antiquary, and Statesman, that antiquity 
could have bequeathed ; for it would have displayed an authentic 
picture of the greatest Hindu Monarchy which had existed up to 
that time by a European Scholar of the age of Aristotle, and one ap- 
parently gifted with every endowment for truthful and philosophic 
narration. As it is, the industry of learned Germans of our day has 
collected a mass of accurate information respecting the India of that 
period, which is nearly all traceable to Megasthenes. {a.) 

The extent of the kingdom which Chandragupta carved out for 
himself, can be ascertained much more accurately from Greek than 

[a) Sec Scwanbeck ; and E. Fragmcnta Historicorum Grsecoram. 
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from Hindu autliorities. The latter only inform ns that he reigned 
at and that he subjected the peninsula ofKattjawar to 

his rule. From the former we gather that his empire extended to 
the Indus on the one hand, to the mouths of the Ganges on the other^ 
and to the south was only bounded by the Vindhyan range. Ougein 
in Malwa was therefore within the limits of his empire, and he placed 
his grandson Asoka in that province as his Lieutenant, He appears 
to have acquired Gujerath by conquest in the latter period of his 
reign, but the wild country bordering the Aravnlli range, now held 
by the Rajputs, and never folly conquered till the time of the great 
Akbar, does not seem to have acknowledged his sway, li* then the 
expression of Plutarch that he conquered the whole of India, be an 
exaggeration, there can be no doubt that he founded a mighty empire, 
and all the accounts are unanimous as to the overwhelming force he 
was able to maintain in arms. (u,J €/iandro^'Uj)ia reigned for four 
and twenty years, and died SOI B, €, He was succeeded by Iris son 
VindusdrOf of whom we know but little. Haimachos was sent to him 
as ambassador by Antlochus Soter, and the Greeks who do not 
mention him by his proper name, but under another title AmitochaUs 
or Amifj’aghata (Slayer of the eiierny), state that he request, ed 
to buy for him soixie sweet wine, some figs, and a Sophist 
versed in the Greek philosophy. The Greek Monarch sent iiini the 
wine and the figs, but remarked that it was not usual among the 
Greeks to sell philosophers. Upon which I^asscii renuirks that ns 
such also was not tlie custom amongst Hindus, the latter part of 
the story was probably a llourish for Greek glorification. 

During the reign of this Monarch, relations were also entered into 
with the Greek rulers of Hgypt, and Ptolemy PhiJadelplnis sent to 
him Dmiysius as his Envoy. 

Vindusara is said to have had sixteen wives, and a hundred and 
one sons, of whom Asd/ra and Tbhja were born oi the same motlier. 

AsSka was sent during Ids fatheUs' lifetime to cpiell a serious insur- 
reotioii which had broken out at TaxasUa in the Punjab# On ap* 
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proaching th6 city the inhabitants came Gilt to meet him, and assured 
him that they were not eiileagued against the Maha-Rajah but against 
his minister who had been oppressing them, whereupon Asoka made 
a grand peaceable entry into the town. He subsequently conquered 
the adjoining territory of the Khdsas, who cannot be the people of 
that name in the North (Kashgar), but were probably a colony plant- 
ed by the latter in the neighbourhood of the Indus. 

At a later period Asoka was sent by Vindmdra to Oiigein to take 
charge of the province now called Malwa ; the reason assigned for 
which move is that he had been discovered plotting against his father's 
life, who thereupon took steps to remove the dangerous intriguer from 
his capital. According to another account, Vindusdra destined the 
throne for his son Stistmaj \vhom a short time before his death he had 
sent to Tcixasila, which had again revolted, When Asoka heard 
shortly afterwards of his father being on his deathbed, he posted wllh* 
out delay from Ougein to P citaliputra, where he made himself master 
of the government, and put all his brothers to death with the excep-* 
tioii of Tis/ii/n. It is to be hoped that this general massacre is a 
calumniating invention of the Bramins, although we find it narrated 
in the Akihawanso, p. 21. 

If Chandragiipta holds a distinguished place in ancient Indian 
history from his having established the greatest Indian empire which 
the world had then seen, his grandson Asoka shines forth much more 
prominently from his having been the monarch to propagate Bud- 
dhism with such wonderful ardor, and still more from his being the 
first Prince of whom we possess undoubted historical records in his 
own language. As his history is derived in great part from the 
inscriptions left by him, it may be useful to give a short sketch of the 
character and discovery of these monuments. 

These, inscriptions are to be found on columns, and on rocks. 
The latter are to be met with at (Jirnar in Kattyawar, at DhauU in 
Orissa, and at Kapur-di-giri near Peshawar. But as the former were 
the earliest made known to us, it will be well to describe them iirst. 

The Delhi column, was the first of which notice was given to the 
world. It is situated near the banka of the Jumna within the old wall 
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of the city to tbe N. W., and is called the or pillar, of Firuz- 

Shah, because it stands in a palace erected by that Emperor ; but 
whence he obtained it is unknown. The second is at Alliihabadi a 
equally betokens the dominion of the Mussulmans, as it presents an 
inscription of the Emperor .who on mounting the throne in 
1605, caused it to be again erected, . It. had been pulled down by the 
previous fanatical Mahoniedan rulers of India, as a monument of su* 
perstitioii, about the middle of the fourteenth century ; and at an ear- 
lier period it rniisl also have been prostrated for some reason or other 
not now ascertainable, as we find on it an inscription of the Rajah 
Samudragupta who reigned in the fourth century after Christ, and 
who must have again erected the column, as inscriptions are to be 
found upon it which could not have been carved whilst the cohimrs 
was standing, and which are of a later date than llie inscription of 
Asoka. This remarkable pillar maintained its old position in the fort 
built by Akbar, and Jihangir until the year 1799, when the English 
officer in charge who was making alterations in the fortress allowed 
it to be pulled down, (a.) 

A third column is still standing on the spot where it was originally 
erected at Bakhra, on the road from Patna to Kajipur ; it has no 
inscription, but is otherwise uninjured. The same part of India con- 
tains two other pillars with inscriptions, one at Matthiah in the Rajah 
of Bettiah’s district ; and one at Rfidhia, near the Nepal frontier to 
the east of the Gandak. From so many columns being found in one 
neighbourhood it is easy to believe the accounts which have been 
handed down that A$6ka erected very many of them throughout his 
territories. 

They appear to have been all alike both in size and oJimment, 
and are ail of the same material, a red sandstone. Their height was 
a little more than 40 (French 1) feet, their circumference at the base 
10, and below the capital 6 feet. The latter was ornaiTiented with 
a chaplet of lotus flowers, and was surmounted by an abacus on 
which was a couching lion; including the lion, the capital was 

fa.) J. of As. S. of Bengal. Ui. p. 106 5 iv, p. 127. vi, p. 7S6. 
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6 feet in height. The lioB has a clear reference to the name of 
Btiddha, Sakyasinha, (The lion of the Sakyas); sue pillars therefore 
were called Sinhastambha^Lion-piU&rs: himself terms them 

Silasiamhha, virtue-pillars, because he had engraved upon them 
his laws, and exhortations to good conduct, ■ On this account they 
are also called Dharmasiambha* 

The inscription which is to be found of identical import on all 
four colimins is divided into four parts, directed to each quaiter of 
the heavens. On the Delhi column another inscription is found run- 
ning round the pillar beneath the others, and an addition is also 
found to the inscription on the east face, which is wanting in tlie 
others. Hie Allahabad column has also got a special inscription of 
four lines. 

The oldest of these inscriptions is dated in the twelfth year after 
the Maha-Rajah’s coronation, the remainder in the six and twentieth 
year. 

The second class of inscriptions which are engraved on the rock 
are to be found on the west, the northwest, and the east side of In- 
dia. Those on the w'est are below the hill ofGirnar, in the Kattyawar 
Peninsula, near Junaghur, whose old name Javmagada marks it 
out as a seat of ancient Greek dominion. They are found on a 
projecting block of granite, three sides of which are covered with 
inscriptions ; the easterly one belongs to Asoka, the westerly to the 
king and great Satrap Rudradaman^ the northerly to Skandagupia, 

The iirst, which alone concerns us nowq is divided by lines into 
fourteen edicts which are so placed that the first six follow each other 
to the left, the second to the right, and the thirteenth and fourteenth 
axe beneath the latter, (a.) The fourth edict dates from the I2th 
year after the Rajah's coronation. The third mentions a Regulation 
of the same year, which was, probably, then also promulgated. The 
eighth edict refers to an occurrence in the tenth year, but which 
doubtless had not been published till a later period. In the fifth edict 

( 0 ,.) See 12. As. Jour, p. 153. w'herc a lithograph of the inscription and a most valuable 
critical revision of the text in Roman charaefe by Professor H. H. W'ilsoii,, arc to be 
found, , . , , 
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a general ortler of the 13th year is to be found. The conclusion con- 
tains no dale, but from the above premises we may collect that the 
whole inscription was not engraved until after the i3th year. 

The inscriptions of Asoka next to be mentioned were discovered 
near BhuvaneBmara the old capital of Orissa, on one of three low 
rocks called ABtaslama near the village of DhaulL The first ten 
edicts, and the fourteenth, correspond in meaning entirely with the 
preceding, but the language is soniewliat dillerent, though it is not 
a translation, but a repetition of the same ideas with slightly varying 
p)hraseologj. There occur here also two special inscriptions not 
found elsewhere. These inscliptioris contain no date, but the third 
and fourth belong to the Ir^th year after the coronation like the cor- 
responding ones in Girnar. 

The third edition of (his inscription is in the Arian character, and 
is to be found on a block of stone standing on a rock near the village 
Kapur Hli-Giriy which is situated on the small rivulet Kulapmiy a day's 
journey to the N. of the Cabol river. The inscription on the northern 
side corresponds with the first eleven edicts of Girnar, that on the 
southern side with the three remaining ones. 31us inscription also is 
no translation of eitlier of the two others, but about half of it oorres- 
poink in w’ords with the Girnar inscription ; the second edict is 
shorter, the sixth on the contrary much longer ; the ninth differs 
greatly from the two others, the three last edicts are also much more 
full than those at Girnar. 

It appears from own words that he caused tliese insc;rip- 

lioiis to be engraved in many other places. He not only published 
inscriptions of different im[K}rt, but he caused the same inscription to 
be set up in different forms, at full length, abridged, and in a form 
between the two others; fa.J they were repeated thus often on account 
of the beauty of their contents, which it was desirable tliat the people 
should become acquainted with. 

These inscriptions possess the inestimable value of giving us the 

{(^.J Tiie Girnar inscription XIV, slates. The gocl4)e)ove<J benevolent minded Malia- 
Eajali, has caused this Law to be engraved 5 it is (appears) with abbreviation, in a middle 
Xorm, and expanded, but the whole never in any one place, confuses.’^ 
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Ra|ah"S'^'' W in his- own words of :his actions' and motives. 

They are also of the highest worth for a history of Indian languages, 
as they present ns the oldest forms of the vernacular dialects in an 
authentic character, and afford a firm basis for the comparative gram-. 
mar of the great, multifarious, and complicated, Sanscrit family of 
tongues. As an inquiry into this subject is foreign to the immediate 
object under discussion, and as one class of these inscriptions is still 
almost unknowujY^^.j it may suffice to make one remark only, viz,, that 
they afford us specimens of three popular languages; one on the north- 
west frontiei*, a second on the west, and a third on the east side of India; 
for althougli the Pillar-inscriptions differ in a few forms from those at 
Dhauliy they nevertheless belong on the whole to the same formation, 
and may be considered as the Aiagadhi of philologists. As this dia- 
lect is also used on the Delhi pillar, which is beyond the borders of 
Magadhay Asoka appears to have shown special favor to the vernacu- 
lar tongue of his own capital, and from the prevailing usage of this 
affiliated form of Sanscrit, we may possibly explain why it is that the 
Singalese who derived their Buddhism from the same country, also 
term the sacred language of their books AJagadhiy (b,) otherwise 
called Falu The honor of having revealed to posterity the meaning of 
these inscriptions belongs to James Prinsep, who was the first to 
decipher the two alphabets in which they are written, and the first to 
publish and explain them. And, although on subsequent examination 
ofthe originals, a few corrections have been found necessary for several 
of his explanations, it must never be forgotten that he undertook this 
task without any special preparation in the studies connected with it, 
so that whoever looks upon his achievements from this point of view 

(it.) Professor Lassen had not then seen the revised text ofthe Kupur^di-Gin inscrip- 
tion, 12 As. Jour. p. 152. 

fb.J A bystander in the Supreme Court will also observe that the language of the 
Holy Books of the Jains, or Shrawuks^ is Mdgadhi but we learn from the Kev, Dr. Ste- 
phenson's translation of the that the later writings of the Jains are in Sanscrit. 
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most acknowledge that they rank among those discoveries which 
mark a grand step forward in our inquiries into antiquity, (a.) 

'Iir'these: ioscii|3^^^ mention himself by his own 

name, but by another, Pnyadar$m,:l e., the benetmlent-mioded (tic- 
cording to Lassen, but the good-looking, or agreeable looking accord- 
ing to Horace Wilson), and to this name is prefixed the adjective, 
Berdmm priya god-beloved. 

Besides these inscriptions the writings of the Singalcse Budbists 
form the principal source for our knowledge of Asoka’s liislory. (/o) 

in his youth he was appointed, as has been already staled, viceroy 
of Avunti, and resided at Ougein. On his journey tliere, he met at 
the town of Kliiagiri (which was probably in the Ilarowti range) 
with the beautiful daughter of a Seth or Srvshtin (e,) whoni lie marri- 
ed, and who bore him a son named Mahindra, and two years after- 
wards a daughter named Sanghmnitra. (d,) 

He was crowned at Paiaiiputm iu the fourth year of his reign ; 
and from this year which was S59 B. C* he dates not only his 
inscriptions, but other acts of his reign. 

Asoka like his two predecessors belonged to the Braminical faith; his 
father used to feed sixty thousand brarnins daily, and he himsalfdur- 
ing the first three years of his reign followed the same course. In 
the latter of these years he renounced his earlier faith, and became a 
convert to the doctrine of Buddha, (e,) The southern and northern 

fa. ) It is much to be regretted that the interesting’ papers of Mr. Fri««;op on this 
subject tracing- the steps of his tliscovory iu the Bengal Asiatic Jourua!, should not have 
been collected and republished. The valuable work by Mr. Thoby Frinsc'p contains 
only the results of his brother’s discoveries bearing on Bactriau and Indo Scythian 
History. 

fb. J in another part of his work Lassen gives a detailed account of the rich Buddhist 
literature of Ceylon. 

(c.) Lassen explains this term to mean the head of a trade orguikl Horace ’IVilson trans- 
lates tlie term by the word Provost, 1 Hindu Theatre IG ; and it seems probable that the 
city officer so well known In this part of India under the name of Nagar-seth is the modern 
representation of the ancient Sresti, or Sreshlin. 

fd.) Mahawanso. c. XIO p. 76, fe.) Mahawanso. c. V. 
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Buddhists give eotirely difTerent account of his conversion. Accord- 
ing to tlje former lie was converted by his nephew the son 

of his eldest brother, whom he had murdered when he ascended the 
throne. But, if there is any truth in this tale, one portion of it is 
evidently incorrect, as Nigrodfia 2 it this period was only seven years 
old. After the latter had persuaded the Maha-Rajah to adopt the 
new doctrine, he converted the people also and confirrned them in 
the observatjoii of the law. According to another version of the 
narrative Asoka appears to have become disgusted at the mode in 
\vhicii the bramins abused his generosity, and to have determined 
thereupon to examine the doctrines of other sects, fa.) 

The nortliern Buddhists describe his conversion to have been 
effected by a miracle, and by another person named 5Vttti4dra, the son 
of a behparif Ov merchant ^ the account therefore wants the charac-* 
teristics of true history. (Ih) 

Even however if any real influence in Asoka's conversion can be 
ascribed to iVi^Tod/m according to the former account, it must not 
be overlooked that the determination to give up the faith of his 
ancestors was chiefly caused by his own reflections on the superiority 
of Buddhist to Braminical doctrines. This clearly appears from his 
own words in which he contrasts the previous condition of things with 
those established by himself. Formerly, an immense number of 
animals were slaughtered at his pajace for food^ (c,) One of the 
fundamental laws of Buddhism, the Ahinsa, or non-destruction of 
living beings, was especially overlooked ; and the disregard of Parents, 
of Bramins, and of Sramans had every where got the upper hand, (d,) 

Since he had adopted the Law, this state of things had completely 
changed, (e.) 

It was therefore the mildness of the new doctrine, the universal 
Maliawanso.., p. 23. 

(h.) According- to the As6ka-A vadana (See BurnouPs Introduction a riiistorie du Budd- 
Iiisrae I. p. 3G5) Asoka at the commencement ofhis reign was a cruel tyrant, and was 
called in consequence Kandasdka, As6ka the furious. 

{€,J Girnartnscr. I. 7,. Girnar Inscr. IV. 1. 

(c.) ll>. IV 5. 6. where it is added ^obedience is now also shown to Barents and Elders.^ 
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respect for life enjoined it, its prevailing tendency to promote 
liiuna!! happiness and virtue, that determined him to adopt the Law 
of Buddha and to attempt it’s propagation. IJe not only adopted It 
for himself, but required his sons, grandsons, and their successors 
to observe it. He points out compliance with the law as the best of 
all works, and endowments to it as the best of all gifts, (a,) 

In reference also to the period of his conversion his own words 
are much more trustworlliy tiian the accounts of a later period, lie 
states that he only obtained complete insight into the truth in the 10th 
year after his coronation ; from that period ho renounced the usual 
amusements of royalty, and dedicated himself entirely to the per- 
formance of the duties enjoined upon monarchs by the Law. 

Asoka annoimced liis conversion to the people by tloiirisli of tnuti- 
pets, and celebrated it by a grand festival, at which hre-works and 
other festivities found a place, {b,) 

The inlimate connection of with Buddhism may make it 

desirable for the English reader to have the principtd lacts of Buddha's 
life and history here brieily noticed, and the results placed before 
him of the remarkable scholarship of the present day which have 
made the Literature of the most distant nations, the Chinese, Singalese, 
Mongols, Thibetans, Nepalese, and Barmans, render up its treasures 
in order to complete the picture which the Buddhist and Bramiuical 
writings of India afford us. 

Sakija Gautama^ as he calls himself, a Kslietrya by cast, and 
of the royal race of the Sahjm who ruled at KapUatasta (a town near 
the modern Lucknow.) (c.) was born in the year 598, B. C. He was 
educated right royally both in the arts and sciences of the day ; and 
he spent the fust 2S years of his life in the usual enjoyments of a 
court, and in company of his three wives, at one of his father’s palaces. 
In his twenty-ninth year reflections on the great problems of life drove 
him into solitude bent on discovering a remedy for the evils which 
he observed to prevail in the world. Flying from the royal palace by 

(a.) Giniar Inscr. IV, 10. (/».) Giraar Inscription iV, 3. 

fej See 5. Ritter’s Asien 510^ 
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stealth, he cut oEMiis hair, and donned the yellow robe, which^^^^ 
queutlj became the canonical attire of the Buddhist priesthood, and 
he betook himself to the fastnesses of the Rajmahal Hills, He next 
sought out a celebrated abode of Bramins, on a hill near Gaya, but 
soon ascertained that their practises were naught, and their doctrines 
bootless. He then withdrew to a solitary spot on the Nilgm ibci' ' m 
affluent of the Fhafgu where with aTew disciples he spent six years 
ill fastings and niortihcations of the flesh. But finding that liis men- 
tal powers became impaired by such lengthened vigils, he renoun- 
ced these ascetic practices, upon which his disciples deserted him and 
fled to Benares to expiate the sin of their master. Thus left alone 
Sakya Gautama sat down absorbed in thought, under a Bodhi tree 
{ficus religiosa) and invigorated by his more generous diet he suc- 
ceeded in attaining the highest state of perfect knowledge, and 
became a Buddha or Enlightened. 

For the next nineteen years he wandered about northern Hindus- 
tan living entirely on alms, and making innumerable converts. His 
chief resting places during this period are fondly enumerated in later 
days by his disciples and have formed objects of pilgrimage to Bud- 
dhists from the most distant countries even down to the present 
times. («.) 

His royal birth secured for his doctrines a ready acceptance 
amongst the upper classes of society, and the Rajahs of Kosala, Sra- 
vasiz, and Ayodhia, or Oudh as well as his own father, vied with each 
other in erecting spacious Vi/idras, or monasteries, to receive the 
devotees of the new faith. After promulgating during this period the 
doctrines which up to the present day have combined the greatest 
number of mankind, next to the Christian religion, in the same belief, 
this royal reformer and truly great man, feeling his end approaching, 
withdrew in company of a few of his disciples to a solitary tope of 
Sml trees near Ktisinazara on the Gandak, and there breathed his 

fa.J . The pilgrimage of the Burmese Ambassador to Gaya will be remembered by 
many now in india. 
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last ill the month ofVaisak (April-May), 543, B. being the tweiiti* 
elb year of his mission, and the fifty-hflh of his life, (a,) 

It was therefore 233 years after the death ofBoddha, or 260 B. C., that 
Asoka adopted the important step of embracing Biiddhlsin, Having 
clone so, he set no bounds to his zeal in endeavouring to propagate his 
new religion, and tlie laws and virtues enjoined by if, not only throiigli- 
out his own territories, but in all adjoining countries. Blany of .Isis 
proclauiations have this object in view. In mio iriscriptioii he eiyoins 
that a meeting should beheld every fiftli year, both in the c<.smslric5 
conquered by him, and in those in alliance with him (/e) 'rhere, 
confession was to be made by each individual, and llse Icadisig imoi 
were carefully to expound the laws, such'.' as obedience to fatliev and 
mother, liberality to friends, relations,. Jlrarnins a.rid. Sramans, absti 
iience, from, killing, any living being, from prodigfi.!ity, ancl .from evl 
speakings 

One of the most important events of Asoka's reign was tfje third 
Synod of Buddhists which he assembled in the ll'tli year of his reign 
B. C. 246. (c.) Itwastlien determined ' to propagate: ' tlie faith by: 
Missions to foreign parts; and the heresies -which 
mins, insinuating tliernselves into the VikumSf .under, the guise 
of Buddhists, had been studious to introduce amongst the faitfifiil, 
were then extirpated. Amongst the Stlumra^ or Hv^aders (the 
Thero of the Mahawanso) then sent abroad A'lahadharm&nvxili^ \< niim* 
tioned as having been dispatched to Afalmrdshtra, and Lassen oliservos 
that this is the first occasion oji which the latter name appears in 

{if,) Lassen in another part of his work nieulitnis t!ic uiahorities ibr liis Ibe.r'o!- 

kciioiis i’rom Thiitelan \vork‘% by Csonna dc Kornes^ A. S. lio'S..xx. p. ebn ^iSrinuidrs’ 
lory ot* the East Mongols; a lltb of Buddha translated from tbe Mongul bv klaprojb, 
Poiyg!^ Tumour’s translation from the Paii commentary on the .PuthlharaNs ,hnu\ 
the As. S. of Beng’jfJj vii. p. 798 5 Buriiouf'S extracts from the saerud writings iii his intro- 
dueilon a khistoiro dii Buddhisme, anti Csoma’s Analysis of the Thibetan Daivd., As. lies. 
XX. p, 41. p, 393. C 

(b.) Cliniar Iiiscriptioin ill. 1. 

fc,) The first Synod was hold by Kiisyapa, whom Bnddlia had noniinafe!! as Ins 
successor Jannoiliately a ftei* the lattePs death B. C, 513, and at thi/ Synod * iacred 
books of the Buddhists were collected. The second Synod was held B. C. 43‘J j and 
12 , 00,000 Bhixu or devotees arc said to have been present, 

3 
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liidiaii II that it probably at this period ooly comprehend- 

ed the narrow ancient seat of the Mahrattas in Baglana to tlie 
north of the Godavery, The Missionary however in this smali district 
made IjTOjOOO converts " and 10,000 priests devoted themselves to a 
spiritoal cailing. 

Asoka was also most successful in his Missionary efforts i ii; the adjoin- 
iiig kingdoms on both sides of the Himalayah, and seems especially to 
have suceeded in extirpating the previous snake worship which had 
existed in Cashmire. and Gandhara. ' .'This, latter fact ■ appears.: viii the 
native history of Cashmire as well as in his own inscriptions. But it was 
not to India alone that lie confined himself. For Apardntaka, (some 
place on the western frontier,) SuwarnGhlmud, (either Burmah as 
Tuniorir supposes/or the Arabian or Persian coast aceording to 
Lassen,) and above all Lanka or Ceylon received the Wheel of ihe 
Law (a) wdtli alacrity. 

To this latter island zisd/rix despatched his own son Mahindra^ a 
youth of twenty, who had devoted himself to the priestly calling and 
a missionary life with an enthusiasm equal to his fiuher^s. These 
efforts were crowned with success, and the Ceylon authorities are foil 
of most minute details of the mode in which the king Levdnehn^ 
pni/c&andthe inhabitants of Ceylon were converted to the new faith; 
the royal family having previously been Brarninieal in their worsliip as 
belonging to the great Arian race of conquerors, and the majority of 
Singalese being probably snake worshippers. (6.) 

{a.) Bombay Travellers who have visited Ellora aud Ajanta will recollect t!ie 
frccjiiency of this Buddhist .s3mibol. 

(Z).) Those accounts are interesting in another point of view as showing* tiic intercourse 
between Ceylon and the kingdoms in the interior of India at that earlj’ period. But 
Lassen does not appear to have been struck with the speed at which the jouruics were 
made. Thus, the ambassador from Ceylon embarks at .Tambukoia near Jaffna, and in 
seven days makes the north coast of India in the Bay of Bengal which, although it would 
be respectable work for a modern clipper, is perhaps not too much for a iiati^-e erafr, 
such as we bow see them in the fishing boats of Bombay harbour, rUtring the S. W. mon- 
soon, bul then he reaches Patalipulra from the Bengal Coast in seven days more, which 
not even the Governor General with all the appliances of the empire could now accomplish,, 
So also, when Asoka sent down to Geylon a branch of Buddha's sacred Pipal tree, whiciv 
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It is clear also that ylsoZ'a exerted himself to introduce Buddhism 
amongst the dille rent Greek monarchies into which Alexander’s con« 
quests had been broken up. Thus in the Girnar inscription we iirid 
hhn asserting Shat ‘‘ The king of the Jamina and further the tlirough 
him (becoming) four kings, Antigomi mnl universal" 

ly follow the prescripts of the Law of the goddreloved Kajaln (u.) 

The name of Anliochus has disappeared from the (jlriiar inscrip- 
tion hiu is found in the corresponding one at Kapur Ad-giri ^ as w'cll 
as those of Antigoiuis and Magas. 

This mention of contemporary <:*reek monarclhs is most important 
for Indian history. Magas king ofC'yrene died :35B Ik C. ; Aiitioeliiis 
II of Syria 247 ; PlGlemv li of .Egypt 246; AntigoBiis .Gooatas of 
Macedonia, 239: and it is not improbable tliat A-sd/oi sent ambassa- 
dors to all these monarchs on ascending tlie throne in 263 IL C, We 
learn from the Greek authorities the desire which the Seleueida? and 
the Ptolemies displayed, to open up diplomatic relations witli the 
powerful Hindu kingdom on the Ganges, and although we may as- 
cribe to oriental vanity Anoka’s stateiricnt ns to the adoption of the 
Law in the kingdoms of the West, we may well imagine that the en- 
lightened and tolerant Greek Monarchs in their desire to attract 
eastern commerce to their new empires would readily encourage 
Asoka^s eiforts at ])roselylisin. 

A remarkable institution was created by in the 17th year of 

Ids reign, and which deserves llie more notice, as the want of a simi- 
lar ofiicc has ol’ten attracted tlie attention of Statesmen In England. 
Officers called I)hamia>-Ma!mnf(tnt or Ministers of Justice, were 
aj)|Hdiited to sujierinteiKl the promulgation and observance of tlte 
law in all parts, both, of the kingdom, and of allied states. They were 
directed to be in ailendance at all public places, at Markets, and 

jrura(‘ulou>ly found h,yc!ria a golden basket of the IMaha-Uajah, the vesstd vUfUh bore a 
roaeiRHi thu niuiith (d’ih^' Gauges in seven days from Palaliputra, ami in auuiher seum 
<lavs the vessel containing die indy cutting reached J a iTiiii on the eousi of reylom 

(a.) Giniar, XII 1. The fourth missing* name appears iu the fufpHr-di-i'.uri Inscription 
,to be iUcxamlor, but Mr. Norris (8 As. 3mm. p. 303^ remarks that the mtwe is not jdaiii, 
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even ill tlie. Zenaacis of. .bis own .family. ■. («*) . Mahamatra.^ rIso ap- 
pear to have .accompanied his sons, and other great oflicers , as advisers,, 
when placed.'iii charge of a province. (5.) 

Lassen remarks with justice on 'the extraordinary value ' which 
la's inscriptions possess from the numerous minute circumstances 
which they detail, and which enable us to, obtain a tolerably acciirate 
view of the condition of Indian Society at that period, and which at 
the '"Same., time display,. in the most .favorable .light, the beneficial 'ope- 
ration of Buddhism on the actions of the Monarch. It is desirable 
therefore, to notice in some detail the remaining inscriptions which 
have not been hitherto mentioned, and I will do so nearly in the 
words of the distinguished German Scholar. 

The inliuence of Buddhism displays itself in the most pleasing form 
in the anxiety of the Rajah to devote his whole time to the furtherance 
of his people’s welfare both in this world and the next. He reproaches 
himself for having previously neglected public business, and for not 
obtaining information of what was going on. With a view to this 
latter object, he appointed special officers called Fmiwedaka or In- 
formers, who were at all times to bring him intelligence, whether he 
was in his private cabinet, or amusing himself with his wife and chil- 
dren, or promenading in his garden, so that he might at once dispatch 
the affairs of State. Orders emitted either by himself, or by his Jfa- 
limuitm he first of all laid before a Council of Slate, and obtained 
their opinion upon them. He states, that he was not at all satisfied 
wdtli his own exertions for dispatching business, that he was always at 
work to promote the good of mankind, and he exhorts his sons and 
grandsons to observe the same course. But this noble minded man 
ought to be allowed to speak in his own simple words, 

(a.) Girnar Inscription VI. 6, Dhanli. Y. 4 

(I/.) Hereditary }3ramin Officers called Dhann-adhikari are still to be found throughout 
the Occcan, in Kandesh, and even in some parts of the Conean, hut I learn from Dadoba 
Patidnrang. Superintendent of Government Schools, that their jurisdiction merely compris- 
es breaches of rules of cast, for which they levy hues or ordain penance, and even proceed 
to excommoulcation. It is possible that as all this country was formerly a stronghoid 
of Buddhism we may her© see one of Asoka^s institutions transformed and adapted to sub- 
serve the great system of Bramia supremacy^ 
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^f For tliere is no content to me in tbe discharge or completion of 
business, and the noblest tiling to accomplish is the good of the whole 
world. But the ground work of this is the discharge and compietion 
of business ; there is no Idgher duty than the good of the whole world. 
All rny efforts are to remove sin from created beings, to make them 
happy here below, and to enable them to gain heaven liereafter. For 
this purpose I have inscribed the present jaw : may it be Jong jn-e- 
served, and may my sons, my graiidsoiis, and my great grandsons in 
the same manner strive after the good of the whole world, lids is 
difficult to accornplisli without tlie greatest exertions.” Giniar Jnscr. 
YL 8, after Vvestergaard’s traiiBcript, 

Tlie Ritjaha were another species of Officers, and their duties are 
made known to us by the Pillar-inscriptions. They are charactm istic 
of one of tlie most remarkable institutions of Buddfdsm. These 
officers were especially appointed to promote the good of the people, 
to obtain information of their condition whether prosperous or mi- 
prosperous, to enjoin observance of the law, and to prevent its in- 
fraction quietly and firmly by gentle persuasion ; it would seem that 
they were not allowed to employ severe puidshmeuts. They were 
directed to station themselves near topes of PIpu/ trees, so highly re- 
verenced by Buddhists, and as these trees are Ibimd usually in the 
neigiibourhood of villages, and by their grateful shade alTord an ex- 
cellent baiting place for travellers, the Rajaka could not select a bet- 
ter locality for mixing with the people, and ascertaining tbeir condi- 
tion. Their duties were not eonhned to this object howeverj for in 
another passage they are directed to expound tbe ordinances of the 
law to the faithful people. (a)» 

The inscriptions themselves must also be looked upon as a inslru- 
ment for promulgating the Law, and for enforcing the viitues enjoin- 
ed by it, as well as for preventing forbffiden actions, and tbe sins aris- 
ing out of them, for the Rajah not only recounts his actions, biU ex- 
pressly assigns this end for his engraved monuments. It is not only 
future happiness, but present, that .dsdfra exerts, himself to procure for 

(a) Dbault Inscription. V. i. 
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liis peo|>Iej Aiid lie displays himself tousJri these inscriptions as, one 'Of 
the jiistest and most benevolent rulers of mankind that the world has 
ever seen. He regards all good men as his ehildreni (a.) lie does 
not limit his cares to men alone, but, in accordance with the fiincla" 
■mental Jaw of Buddhism, the extends them 'also to, animals. 

To numerous birds and beasts, terrestrial and aquatic, he showed 
special favor, and absolutely forbade the killing of certain specified 
classes. For ,the comfort of the .'outer man, he planted ■ ma'ngo topes 
and pzpal trees on the highway, and at the distance of every half 
Krosa (Ko$), he dug wells, and erected rest-houses for the night. In 
many places inns (or Durramsalas) were established for the use of 
■man and beast. 

The chief end of all his exertions however was the mcrease of 
Dharma in the comprehensive sense of the word wdiich Buddhists 
ascribe to it, for with them it signifies not only the religious lawv 
but also the law of nature and duties of every kind. This increase 
was to be effected by the observance of the two great branches of 
duty, submission to the law and freedom from sins. To the first 
branch belong charity, liberality, obedience to elders and teacliers, 
respect to Bramins and Sramaiis, kind treatment of servants, and other 
similar virtues. Under the second branch the chief duties are the non- 
destruciion of any fabricated thing, and non-killing of any living be- 
ing .‘under this must be included, anger, cruelty, cowardice, envy and 
similar bad passions. 

Three oi' As oka's virtues deserve to be specially noticed ; His jus- 
tice in combination with the allied virtue of mildness : his generosity; 
and liis tolerance to the faith of other men. 

The first is shown in his conquest of Kalinga, when the prisoners 
were neither massacred nor carried off as slaves. And he describes 
the glory most coveted by him to be, the discharge of judicial duties 
with justice, and the tempering of punishment with mercy. 

At an early period of his reign, he abrogated several capital 
punishments, and appears in the latter period of his life, if he did 

.{a) Every good man is my offsprmg/^ BhauH Inscription. XVI. 5. 
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not quite abolish the ])unishiueiit, at all events to have very sekloiri 
pennitted it. Prisoners condemned to death who liad been repriev- 
cd, were obliged to make pious gifts and to fast frequently daring 
the remainder of their livcs^ in order to obtain happiness in the next 
world, (a.) 

Asoka's generosity to the Buddhist priesthood has been sigiiriliz» 
ed in a legend which displays the true Indian characteristic of 
exaggeration: it makes him give away to the assembly of the Aryii 
(the Elect) all his treasure, his empire, Ids wives and childreiu and 
himself, so that at tlie end he possessed nothing but half of a fruit 
called Amakika, That he did in fact give his whole kingdom to 
the priesthood is stated Iqy an inscription which was seen by the Chi- 
nese traveller Foe at a comparatively recent period on a column in 
and which mentioned that lie had given the wliole of 
Jambudwlpa three times over to the Priesthoo<l of the four quarters of 
the world, and had bought it back again with gold. This however 
may be looked upon as merely a symbolical act, to denote his subor- 
dination to the priests, and Ids obligation to ntaintain tliern. The 
other account of Ids generosity towards them may be relied upon as 
nearer the truth, wlien the great extent of his empire and of ids wcuiltli 
is considered. His own words afford testimony of Ids gifts to tiie 
Sihamra, and of Ids injunctions to the Mahmudra to distribute |>re- 
serits among them. Tins liberality however had chiefly in view the 
furtherance and establishment of the Law; a certain class of J/u/n'i- 
nvitra with the title Benevolent, were charged to supply tlui ILudes 
and their sons with presents in order that they might dispose of them 
in charity and obedience to the law* 

In respect of Asokah tolerance, although indeed be considered 
that, for every relation of life, the precepts of Dharma were those 
aioiie which conduct?d to happiness and led to eternal salvation, sillf 
he recognizes the right of all mankind to live according to their own 
usages and manners ; he is far removed from the desire of enforcing 
the adoption of the law by persecution, and on the contrary he seeks 


(^^..'1 i)huuh inscriptioii. O. lo. 
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to propitiate his ■subjects for its reception, by bis, counsels; bis:, muni- 
ficeiic.e,. and bis care for tbe public welfare. It .is .observable that 
except in one passage he always ranks Bramins before Sramans^ (a.) 
and he holds Ibrtli the making of presents to them as a meritorious act. 
This tolerant spirit shines out most clearly in his treatment of the 
Pushanda, (b.) He says that, formerly he had honored all these 
according to their respective manners of displaying reverence. In 
.a^nolher passage in h,is:12th' year,:. 'be- expresses the desire ■.that , all 
Pushanda should henceforth live in quiet, if they strove to govern 
their passions, and to purify their being ; but he mentioris no measures 
which he had adopted for converting them to the law. In a third 
passage lie describes his treatment both of Bramins and Pdshanda 
more clearly ; he concilates the latter and Braminical penitents and 
fathers of families by gifts and honorary distinctions, not however 
with the view of increasing the number of the Pdshanda^ He recog™ 
nizes that they all possess books holy in their own eyes, and all suf*» 
being Revelations, (c.) He says, there are different modes of treat™ 
ing them, some are well disposed, others hostile. The former he 
invites to listen to and obey the law, and so to use the gifts and titles 
of honor he bestows on them as to make their increase in potver con* 
duce to his own. To obtain this end he had appointed Dhanna Mahd^ 
mcitra, both in the capital, and in the land of the Vretiya^ as well as in 
other provinces, and he points out as the results of this measure the 
great increase of the well disposed and their growing en- 

lightment by means of the law. 

It might be tedious to relate the various marks of respect which 
Asoka exhibited to honor the memory of the founder of his faith, and 
it may be sufficient to state that the Buddhist accoimts ascribe to him 
the mystical number of S4,000 vikdras, stupas^ and Chaityas* (d.) 

{a,] This terra ori^nnally moans Ascetics, the S^ioudyai of Megasthencs, but was used 
subsequently to distinguish Buddhist from Braminical priests. 

{h.) This word is used by Bramins to denote the followers of another faith; and princi- 
pally Buddhists and Jains j it to denote unbelievers. 

{€,) GirnarXlI. 

{(I) ThelMra is the collections of cells usually excavated, in which Buddhist priests 
lived, and of which the neighbouring island of Salsett contains such an excellent example. 
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But Aiioka's arcliilcctnral magnificence was not displayed in religi- 
ous edifices only. In the neiglibourhood of Giriiar he built a grand 
bridge, and caused his Lieutenant Tushaspa to erect odier splendid 
works ill the province. Lassen concludes' from the Iranic name of 
this oOicer tliat Asota placed foreigners of merit in high posts. He 
enlarged alsoj and beautified, the city of Srhiagiir in Cashmire, and 
built there two large palaces. 

I have becii sliitlioiis to select froiii tiiy authorh^ all the passages 
relating; to civil government which redound to the credit of Asoka^ 
for on Ills successful efforts in this department must his chief claims 
to greatness in the nineteentl) coiitory depend. But it should not be 
oraiited to state that lie appanars to have obtained no iiiconsiderabie 
share of wliat nuiy be called the more vulgar glory of kings. Jle added 
to tire iinrnciise ern|’)ire created by Cliandragupta, the liingdoms 
of Fetenika or the west .coast, Kalinga.-on .the..- e>dsL .arid; Gasluiiire^:^ 
the north, all of whieli he acfiidred by conquest, altiiougli the native 
chronicles of tlie latter province ascribe its acquisition to Inheritance, 
(a.) , blit, ^ as. is clear, erroneously. ■ ' His .'iieighboiira ..on /the'; ;Vyegter,ii .• 
frontier were the Gandh/wayGamooga^ a!id/urj?m,the two former being 
p.robabl.y the naines of nalioos i-n. East Kabulistan, .and. the latter, nol . 
precisely Greeks, but the mixed population including a great nomber 
of the latter race who then inhabited West Kabulistan. To tbe east- 
ward his kingdom probably included tbe wliole of Bengal, but did 
not reach further in the Deccan than the soullieni limit of the province 
of Kola, (hf 

Asoka died 226, B. G., in the BTtli year of his reign, iiaving married 
three years before his death an attendant on lus first wife Asiindfthniiruy 
who, having embraced Buddhism whh entiiusiasm, died in tbe 30th 
year of the reign, (cf The waiting maid doesjiot appear to liave ,' 
been much better than she should be, and the passion she Is said to 

The slnpd acconlhig to nnrnoijri.*^ the topa ofiiorUsc-m India, implv'tng an Joa 
sonry, in one word o. n£,vn'f/V,s’ *, the on the other inad is a tope consf^crated to 

. relig'ipus' purposes 5 .and. itaisualiy :iiiaidiS.’eitiiefliie'.'.deposit o.r'ridics>;'.ei '- mtm aciiosi in aiie.' .' 

(fl) Eoja-Tarangiri, I. p* 101. {h) The modern Gamatic. 

(c) Mahawanso, p. 122. 
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fea?e displayed for tlie son of her husband, the beautiful eyed J&naliij 
will remind the classical reader of Phcedra. 

■■ ■ 'The' subsequent history of AsSka's dynasty^ reads a sad . moral, to' 
manidnd as to the instability of human institutions, and displays the 
inherent evil existing in despotism from its inability to secure even for 
one generation the maintenance of ordinances almost divine in char« 
acter* 

The empire of *4sd/ra appears to lave been broken up into small 
principalities immediately after his death. Ktmala, the beautiful eyed 
carved out for himself a Raj in the Punjab ; another son, Jaloka, ac- 
quired €aslimire, where he introduced the worship of Siva, and per- 
secuted Buddhism. A third son appears to have retained a portion of 
Ms father's inberiiance on the Ganges, and in a few years, or 178 
B. C. the last traces of the dominion of the Mauryas disappear, (u.) 

it would scarcely be proper to conclude this notice of Asoka’s his- 
tory, according to the facts deduced by Lassen from the monuments 
and from Pali literature, without some mention of the doubts which, 
the readers of this Journal are aware from Dr. Wilson's late article on 
tlie Caves, (6.) have been thrown upon the inscriptions by our great 
English orientalist Professor Horace Wilson, it is curious enough 
however, that at the very momentwhen tlie latter writer was pronounc- 
ing that scepticism should be ihaintained respecting them, until they 
had been interpreted by some person who was at once a thorough San- 
scrit and Pali scholar, (c.) the scholar who has devoted more time to 
the critical study of these two languages than any body, probably, in the 

(a.) To enable the reader to examine some of the originals of Asd/ca^s history more close- 
ly, I subjoin the following references. 

G-irimr Inscription j Prinsep; VII. Bengal Joarn. p. S19, but a far better transcript by 
Capt. LeGrand .Tacob and Mr. Westergaard, I. Bombay J. p. 257, and revised text by 
H. H. Wilson, til. As. Journ. 153. 

DhauU inscription Priiisep, VI. Bengal Journ, p. 566 j VII. Bengal Journ. 434. 

Kapur-di-giri Bo., Masson's Narrative, As. Journ. VIII. p. 293, and article by Nor- 
ris, ib. p. 303. revised text, XII. As. Journ. 158, by Prof. H. Wilson. 

Firuz Shah’s Lath, or the Delhi Pillar, Prinsep, VI. Bengal Journ. p. 566, 

Allahabad Pillar 3 Lt. Burt, III. Beng. Jour. p. 105 j Hodgson, Ib. p. 481 ; Prinsep, 
iV, Beng. Journ. p, 124. 

fb,J m. Bombay Journ. p. 36. (u.) J. of K. A. B. XU p. 251. 
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world, should be tlie« occupied with the very investigation in question. 
It is therefore, probably, not necessary to notice in detail the provisionai' 
doubts which Professor 11, IL Wilson, (a. j hasthro^vn out as to the 
identity of AsSM with the Eajah Fhjadasl of the inscriptions, aiif! as 
to the connection of the Edicts with Buddhism, It would indecHl be 
highly presiimptuoiis for any but a profound oriental scholar to veil- 
tore to oiler an opinion, if two such distinguished orienfallsls as Las- 
sen and Horace Wilson were in controversy; but the fact is not so, 
and the case is that each has been expressing imlepemlent opinions 
at tlie same time, the latter on a portion only of the subject, whilst 
making a most valuable collation of the Kapur^dl-Glri text wllli the 
inscriptions of Girnar and Bhauli, the former on a critical, laborious, 
and evidently most conscientious, survey of all the records applicable 
to the subject. As each of these scholars has addressed the literary 
world at large, by printing the Pali text in Roman cliuracters, every 
one interested in these inquiries will naturally fonn some eonchision 
or other on the premises, and I am bound to confess that when com- 
paring the dry, lifeless, and sometimes unmeaning, version of the in- 
scriptions by our distinguished countryman, with the results deduced 
by Lassen, tlie conviction that, in the main, true history is before me 
in the latter’s version, becomes irresistible, and the assumptions of Pro- 
fessor Wilson to account for undoubted facts, with the suggcstioii of 
a myth, after the manner of Strauss, do not appear to me even plausible. 

The main arguments against the identity of with the aiilhor 

of the inscriptions are founded on the absence of his own name, and 
on a suggested anachronism in the mention of a Greek Monarch, 
who nourished later than the known epoch of this Biiulu king. The 
llajah in these inscriptions call himself Deiurnmn^piya (God-beloved, 
or Theophilus), and Piyadasi or Piijasi {benevolent, or kindlooking), 
and it is admitted tliat these are not proper names but mere epitliets. 
Whatever Monarch it was therefore, who styled himself by tliese epi- 
thets, he dropped the use of his own name, and therefore, the argii- 

(fl.) Professor H. II. Wilson, read his paper on the Rock Inseriptions hcjfore thu Asia- 
tic Societ}’', 3d, Feb. 1849; the second volume of Lassea^s Inimlm Ah&thumskunde was 
not published till 1349, and was probably at that momcnl in the press. 
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ment ‘At'seems^ery inexplicable wiij,'in none of the inscriptions lus 
own appellation, Adsoka ov Dhanmsoka, ■slioiild ever be ■ mentionecl ’ 
is not more applicable to Asoka ilazn to miy other ■ B:ajah, and t]je 
argument is only valid to show that no Rajah with a proper name 
would drop it for an epithet; on which reasoning one miglit be dri- 
ven to doubt the existence of CcDur du Lion, or le Cid.' But it is not 
at all (lifficolt to understand why, on such an important occasion as the 
adoptioii of Eiiddhism, Asoka should also 'adopt two celebrated Bud- 
dhist appellations, as we find, by the authorities cited by Professor Wil- 
lioii himself, Piyadasi and Bevmdm^piyxt^ to be. That it was not an 
anomalous practice for a Hiiidii Monarch of that period to change his 
name on a great occasion, \ve learn froni the Mahawanso, c. XXL 
w'liich expressly states that a contemporary of did so, on 
mounting the throne ill Ceylon. Indeed as the Singalese •Monarch 
7"usOy whom Afio'ku's son converted to Buddhism, is also distinguished 
by the same iiocidhist epithet Devdndm-^piya, it is probable that the 
tvliole of his name Devimmn-piya Tisso, was also adopted on that oc- 
casion, the epithet from its popular Buddhist character, Tissot or 7’is- 
from its being the name of Asokd’s chief Sthavira or Thero, the 
son of Moggali^ who iiriluenced Asoka to send out missions to 
Foreign Parts, (a.) Asoka might also have other reasons for assum- 
ing a new name, as we learn that the Bramias had sligmalized a 
namesake ofliis on the throne of Magadha by a nickname Kal- 
asaka^ or Asoka the Black, an epithet which has never been consider- 
ed complimentary amongst Hindus, 

(a.) Is it possible lliat, this similarity of name between the two lludclhist Monarchs, can 
have led our learned member Dr. Wilson to suggest that the passage he cites from the 
Mahawanso, in vol. Ill, p. 01, of our Journal, points at the Ceylon Slonarch Deud/ubn- 
piya-iissOf as the author of Aadka’s inscriptions. The passage says, as clearly as words 
can express, that the son of .Vloggali sent out missions to foreign parts, and Lanka or 
Ceylon is enumerated amongst those foreign parts. The language tlierofore is clearly 
inapplicable to a king of Ceylon. But further it also clearly appears in another part of 
the Mahawanso wiio Mt\trgcdipuf.{o was, viz., Tisso the head of Asoka’s great Vihara at 
Pataiiputru, imd who, the southern Buddhists pretend, was the earliest follower of Buddha. 
See authorities collected in the 2 Lassen’s Allerthuniskunde, p. 73. 1 may also observe 
that Professor Horace Wilson has omitted to* notice that the third convocation, mentioned 
in the passage cited from the Mahawanso, has* received complete verification as true history 
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But why is it necessary to resort to speculations on the probubi™ 
lity or reasons for Asoka assuming a new name, wlnni we iind jam 
nndoiiblcclly icleiitiiied with the epithet in tlie Dipawanso (a,) which is 
not disputed to be the oldest Bali histo.iic'al . work remaining, und wldch 
was of such repute in Oyloti in, the fifth century after Christ, that it 
was ordered to be read publicly, (in) Lasseit also slates lhat ylyd- 
ka's successor Dasaraiha w’as caOed. by the same epithet Fiijadasi fc.) 

Professor Horace Wilson, liowevei^.depaillogvfrcni die course of 
careful philosopldcal sceinicisiii Av'hlcdr'lm had previously adopted, 
gets wanned, by invesligutloii of - the subject, into positive ussenion, 
'and on discovery of a supposed' a'liacbroiiism' he lays it clown ‘‘ that 
Piyadasi was the coritemporary of Anlioehus (the Great) or even poste- 
rior to him, is evident from the iiiscriptlun, (Girnar XI 11.) and i/nre- 
fore Piyadasi and Asoka are 'not one ami the same pejson. 

But this bold conclusion depends entirely on the assurnplion of the 
Professor that the Antioclius mentioned in the inscrij>tlons is Antio- 
chus the Great, and not his predecessor Antiocims Theos, who was 
AsSka's contemporary, it certainly seems dHlicidt to understand on 
a priori reasoning how any relations should exist betweeti the latter 
Monarch and AsSka, but any ditiiculty on this score is exceedingly 
enhanced, when the case of a petty ruler on the Mediterranean sea- 
bord is considered, for undoubtedly no two Monarchsof antiquity can 
be pitched upon more remote in interest as well as in geography than 
the sovereigns of Cyrene in Africa and Falibrothra on the Gauges. 
Yet all scholars agree that the 3I(igu or AIdka of the inscriptions 
means Magas king of Cyrene. This conclusion seems to teach m 
that we ought jiot to attenqjt too curiously to reason on the existence 
or non-existence of facts from inherent probabilities, if the facts tliern- 
selves are clearly made out to us. So difficult is it to account for the 
caufses and motives that lead to human action, that, even in the com- 

by C'apt. Biirt's discovery of iiie engraved tabid ofAsMtx near Bhal)ra, in which a record 
is preserved of die Synod in cjnestion. Sec .1. of As. S, oi B]. TX, p, 6ih. 

See J. of As. S. of Bi. VII. p. 791. 

(/>.) 3 Lassen/ Indische Alth. 10, 

(c.) Ib. 223 n. 
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monest occurrences of' life, and where the most stringent interests exist 
for eliciting ‘the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth’, indis- 
putable facts occur which bathe all the powers of human reasoning to 
accountfor. The disposition to deny facts which clash with a precon- 
ceived tlieorv, lies deep in the human breast, and has been happily 
ridiculed by Moliere in L’Arnour-Medicin, where the waiting maid’s 
empiricism is too much for all the arguments from Hippocrates, ^Je 
lie sais pas si cela se pent, mais je saisbien que cela estf 

If, of the four Greek sovereigns named in the inscriptions, three of 
the same name are proved clearly to be contemporaries of Asoka. the 
obvious coiicliision is that those are the parties intended, although 
there is little or no trace of the causes wddeh brouglit them into con- 
nection. The fourth name Alikasnmri or Alexander is enveloped in 
obscurity ; it apjiears only in the Kapur-di-gin Inscription, and an 
exact transcript and critical study of the text are admitted, both by 
Horace Wilson and Lassen, to be still wanting. 

The general scholar therefore may probably rest satisfied, that 
ABoka'^ story is placed on a sound historical basis, though as to cer- 
tain details there is room no doubt for much scholarly discussion, 
and much additional infonnation may still be brought to light, (a.) 

Dr. Btevensou of our Society, and there is no one in India more competent to form 
a sound opinion upon the subject., informs me that to g’iveto the worhl satisfaefory trans- 
cripts of the rohimei^ of inscriptions which the Buddhist caves of Naaik, Junu\ Kenen, 
and Curli present, and which would undoubtedly throw light upon many points now 
enveloped in darkne.ss, would occupy ten years of the time of a compatent scholar. As 
the Govermnent of .Madras with great liberality, has devoted for years past the services of a 
very able officer to the caves of Ajanta, where there are no inscriptions (or very few), but 
merely frescoes, what a noble op}>ortLmity it would be for the Government of Bombay to pro- 
mote the knowledge of Indian Antiquities, by devoting a yearly expenditure of half the 
amount to their Western caves. An allowance of J03OOa year for a few years, would pro- 
bo,bIy secure the services of one of those enthusiastic scholars of the school of Lassen, whom 
only a German Uni versify Town, or Paris with its noble public libraries, seems capable of 
producing, and who would make known to us tliese valuable doeumeuts now daily per- 
ishing before our eyes. 
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Art. IL—A/idenl remrn/^s at Ihe Village of Jiwarji arar Fa- 
Tozahad on the Blnma.—Bx Captaun Meabows;; Tavlorj 
■' Nizam’s Service. (Coraraiinicated by. Georgp: Bijist, Esq. 

. ^ ■■ 

The ancient remains at line village, of- Jiwarji thongh .soiiiew-ha.i 
.different in character from tliose- .at/ Rrijan' Ivoloor .and lia'jinitj.i, 
are yet identical in many respects with theinj and whether iiun'e or 
less ancient, appear evident! j to belong to' the same family the Ceb 
tic and Druidica! or Scythie remains of Eoglatid and Brittany, where 
they abound, as well as in DeniBark, Russia and Circassia, and in parts 
of India, where those of tlie Nilghcrries and the hill country to the 
southward of tlicm are perhaps the tnost remarkable and abundant. 
My own speculations on tlte identity of the “ Cromlc-M’hs/’ and 
Kistvaens, of Rajan Koloor and Hajinitji, with the Druidieal 
remains of Angiesea and the other parts of Great Britaiis, led me to 
assume that they belonged to tlie same religion and people, however 
widely apart as to situation ; and my speculations dim and undefmed 
as they were, have been lately confirmed in a great measure by the 
perusal of a very interesting paper on tlie subject, of the monumental 
remains of the Nilgherries by Captain 11. Congreve, Madras Army, 
which was published in No. XXXJI Januap- to June 1847, of the Ma- 
dras Journal of Literature and Science, and which as far as my opinion 
goes, entirely jiislifies the assumption that the remains on the Nil- 
gherries were those of Indo-Scythian tribes wdiose hiith was Druidi- 
cal, and who, nomadic in their habits, entered India at an early period, 
eventually settled there, and have their repr<3scntatives in the moilern 
Todawars or Thaiitawars of the Nilgherries, a race which still pre- 
serves the dress and food, mode of sacrifice and sepulture, and many 
of the customs of their progenitors and have avoided idolatry. ^ 

To attempt any analysis of Captain Congreve’s valuable and inter- 
esting paper, would be impossible here, nor is it needed further 
than as authority in reference to wbat has come under my own ob- 
servation ; but all things considered, whether in relation to the size 
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and perfect coiidition of* tbe remains at Jiwarji, their great number, 
•aod absolute identity of form and contents with others referred to, I aio 
induced to suppose that there are no more remarkable collections in 
India, if perhaps in the world ; except those at'Yemmi Good near Kana- 
gerry whiclr'were described to: me by a native as greater in extent, lar* 
ger, and more orDamented than the Cromlechs of Rajaii Koloor. I now 
regret that I had not the whole of the Cromlechs and Kistvaens at 
IC-jan Koloor and Iltajiiiitji 'coiitited,;:'but I may be able; to make 
another visit to the place this year, when this essential particular 
will not be omitted. It is evident that the remains at Yemrni Good 
would be well worth a visit. 

The Scytliic Dniidical remains whether of England or Brittany 
&c. have three general characteristics, vis;. Cromlechs, Kistvaens, 
and Cairns, Barrows &c. the latter of various forms. 

1st. Cromlechs, or stone Moles, are constructed with three flat stones 
or slates placed edgeways in the ground enclosing three sides of a 
square or paralellograrn, as supports or walls, with one at the top as 
a cover usually larger llian the others; and having one side open, 
usually the north or nerlh-west. There is usually also a flooring 
of slabs. These Cromlechs are not as numerous at Rajan Koloor 
and ilajinitji as the Kistvaens or closed Cromlechs, but there are still 
many, and ail exactly correspond with the Cromlech called Kitts Coty 
House near Aylesford in Kent, (a small one), with those at Plas New- 
ydd in Anglesea, and those in Brittany and the Nilgherries. The most 
remarkable of tlie reiuains as to size, in England, is one of those at 
Plas Newydd,the dimensions of which are given as follows : viz. up- 
per slab feet 7 inches long by ft. broad and 4 feet thick, sup- 
ported by five stones forming the sides of the enclosure. 

On reference to the drawing and measurements of one at Rajan 
Koloor I observe that they are as follows ; viz. upper slab or cover 12 
feet 3 inches long by 10 ft. 6 in. broad ; side slabs 12 ft. long by 7 ft. 
high, including two feet in the ground ; there were others ditlining very 
little indeed in measurement, and all forming noble groups. The style 
oferection is precisely the same in every respect with the European and 
Nilgherry ones, and the dimensions of the interiors also closely cor- 
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respond wilh thctri. Annexed are Iraeings (Plate, II. 1, from 
file drawings of Cromlechs given by Captain Congreve. I did lud 
find funeral remains such as urns or other earthen vesstds in any 
Croinlecdi opened, and this ' tallies with resiiHs elsewhere observed* 
The Cromlechs therefore lia?e been Altars, as supposed In England, 
or covered Teuifiles in which funeral ceremonies were perforined. 
Several of the Cromkchs at llujan Ka'Ioor, are surrounded by a circle 
of stones. This corresponds with the Crornlecdis at IVer Dinn in 
Amaiesea, and otlicr places referred to by Captain Cungiev«\ as abu 
on I lie iMIgherrics, 

?}d. kistvaeiis or closed Cromlechs.' — ThCvse are described as ex- 
isting in EnglantI anfl Wales, frerpienlly occurring in those places 
most favored by the Druidsf' 'i'hey ibnn the rnajorily of the liunui- 
nienls at llajan Koloor and llajinhji, and appear of |>rec.iHdy the 
same construction as those in England, and on the Nilglierry hills. 
Captain Congreve mentions them as occurring on the iMaifgherry hills, 
30 miles south of Ooxoor, at Naikenarj on the top oftlie pass of that 
nomie, also in ]\Ia!abar, llngadapoor and Mungary, in south Coiniba* 
toor, in Travancore, and one at PiiHiconda near Vellore. 

Captain Kiltoe, (piolml by Captain Congreve, finds them in the 
forests of Orissa,*— at this place Goorsunk, I remarked a number of 
stones placed in the same manner as the Driiidical monuineiits, such 
as Kitts Coty House near Boxley in Kent; viz. three [stones] set upright 
with one on the top of iheui. These houses are very small &c.’’ 

Those al tiie Nilglierries and those I have found, are the same in 
one very remarkable particular, viz. the circular aperture in one stone 
or inouolithe, as if left, as Captain Congreve suggests, for the Intro- 
duefion of urns from time to time. Their size ditfers greatly from tlie 
jiiiiallest square of i8 iiiches to 2 feet, to the largest of S to 7 feet long 
and 5 feet !>road. Only the largest have circular apertures. In the 
smaller ones, the top slab or cone might be removed and replaced 
without much inconvenience. Captain Congreve thus describes some 
near flic fort of Adi Ilaer Coftay on the Nilgherries : — 

In the sequel 1 ascertained that about a mile beyond Adi Eaer 
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€\)ttay there were sorae.. stone edifices ascribed' by the Burglias 
: former Dwarf /inhabitanis of the Hills**' 

: ' ^ The Kistvaens \vere nearly- bxir led in the" vegetable soil, a fact 
considering’ their height, (five feet), -that sufiiciently 'attests the high' 
antiquity that may be, assigned to^ them. When these' structures occur 
in the low country they are found on the summits or .sides of rocky 
hills devoid of jungle, and. hence appear in. the state they were origin-- 
ally .constructed, uneiiG'umbered -with soil or 'rubbish. After removing 
a Jar ge.^, slab fire feet long, 'three broad and -one thick, which serve.d'a's- 
the roof of one of the closed Cromlechs^ I proceeded to excavate the 
earth that had fallen inside, and reached the floor, another large flag 
eight feet long by six broad ; here I found fragments of clay vessels, 
probably remains of funeral urns. The chamber being cleared, pre- 
sented four walls, each consisting of an entire stone, and was seven 
feet long by five broad. The monoiithe constituting the eastern wall 
was pierced by a circular aperture about nine inches in diameter, ade- 
quate to admit the body of a child who I conjecture was employed 
to place the urns inside.^’ 

The belief is prevalent at Jiwarji, that the <‘Mora” People, sup- 
posed dwarfs of three spans high, constructed the remains at Rajan 
Koloor, Yemmee Good, Hajinitji, &c. These remains are also attri- 
buted to fairies and dwarfs by the superstitious of Wales,, Dorsetshire, 
Corowal, Brittany, &c. 

The monuments at Rajan Koloor and Hajinitji are on bare open 
spots, and gentle rises from rivulets. The ground is hard rock or 
strong morum a foot to eight inches from the surface, and the Cairns 
and Barrov/s at Jiwarji, are also on a hard gravelly elevation which 

'1ms -onljJa thill s 

The wiiole of Captain Congreve^s description exactly tallies with 
what I saw at Rajan Koloor and Hajinitji, and the circular aper- 
ture in the monoiithe or slab of the side, marks the identity very 
strikingly. Captain Congreve states the aperture to have been in the 
east side or wall, but in those I examined, it was uniformly, I think, in 
the south side or southwest., No, other remains appear to have been 
found in the Kistvaens either of England ,;or the Nilgherries, but urns 
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with ashes and bones, mixed with eliarooah which tallies precisely with 
my own experience/ 

Images were foiiiid in some of the Gairns &e. In the Nilglierries^ 

I have found none at Jlwarjl yet, nor have iiiij that I am aware 
foiind In Britlany or England. This would appear to class lliose In 
Eiigiaiul, Oicse at Jiwarjl, and those in the Nilgherries In which no 
images were ftniiich (the Kistvaens for Instance) as the earllcsl;, and 
llioae in the Nilghenles in which images were fourul, as helcnc.'jng to a 
laier ckibs ; proliaJdj corrupted by Buddhism or Jainism, widch win 
powerfully eslablishetl in the hills am! in tlie plains bekAv them, 
throughout, .Mysore. Diiiidism was liot klolutr}, but dcgeneraled into 
it, periirips through the Scandinavians or other Ceito-Scylhie liibes, 
and so passed into England. There is a strong affinity betwee.n 
Woden and Buddli or Bodh, and "by many they ;ire snp|)osc:cl to be 
■the, same. Could then idolatry have begun in India from Buddhism, 
and have spread west-wards through the 'Driiklkal rcdigioii so corrupt 
€d by the Buddhists ? 

It may be presumed, I lliiek, that the absence of images in Ki»Cvaei'is 
and Cromlechs justices an .assumption for them of a higher 
and purer Bruidical faith than the Cairns, Barrows, &.c. in w,iii€h iiiia** 
g,es are., found. 

We see there fore 'that the circular .aperture in .erne riiorio lithe' is', 
common to the Kistvaens of Europe, of the Nilgherrics (Congreve), of 
Circassia (Beil), and of Rajaii-.Koioor &c.. .The ,. siz,e> constr'Uctlon, 
situation in groups, contents as to ashes mixed with charcoal, 

&c. all agree in the minutest particulars. Subjoined me tracings 
(tigs., 3, 4,) from tbe drawings of a Kisivaen given by Captain Con- 
greve, There were scores, of the size given by Captain Congreve, 
both at Rajan Koloor and Hajinitji, as well as smaller ones, dotvu to 
the sizes like three legged stools, noted by Captain Kittoe. 

3d. Cairns and Barrows.— -These are found sparingly mih the K’ist* 
vaens and Cromlechs in comparison with themselves. They consist 
of circles of large stones, sometimes single, sometimes double, en- 
closing a space under which is a grave, or graves, a stone-chest, or 
chests, in which bodies and sometimes funeral unis have been 
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deposited. I need hardly say that, with the Croinlechs, they are, com- 
mon tO' England, France, G.ermany, Central Asia and parts of India ; 
and tlioiigh minor details of form and of the articles found in them 
difier in iioinip.orlant respects, the general results are everywhere the 
samey and the form and mode of sepulture identical. 

They appear to be divided into two classes, one which contains urns 
&c., having been filed with human ashes, bones and charcoal^ and 
the other ill which bodies have been interred without urns, filled with 
ashes or charcoal, h\it accompanied by rude images, arms, earthen, 
iron and brass utensils and the like. These may be of an era subse- 
quent to the first, and when, though the old custom of sepultore had 
not been abandoned, the rude but simple faith of older times had 
been corrupted by idolatry. 

Be this as it may, Captain Congreve’s patient investigations on the 
Nilgherries, shew a variety of results in regard to the forms of the 
Cairns or Barrows, minor points difiering even there; also in the na- 
ture of the relics found ; but none in regard to the general features, 
mode of sepulture &c. between his results and those of parties 
in England by whom similar remains have been explored. The same 
kind of vases or urns containing ashes mixed with charcoal, the urns 
being of good strong pottery witli a peculiar glaze of a rich color, 
knives, spearheads, &.C., are found in Dorsetshire as on the Nilgher- 
rks. Brass cups, beads, and often a bell, are common to both the lat- 
ter, forming the strongest presumptive Jink that the Thaiitavvars, to 
whom a bell in the sacred Dairy is an object of worship sli.ll, are the 
remains of these Scythic Druidical tribes in India. 

At Rajan Koloor there are many Cairns and Barrows interspersed 
with the Cromlechs and Kistvaens, some of these have small Kist- 
mens in the centre, some open at top, others closed, others have no 
Kistvaens but a stone only to mark the centre ; but all, or most, have 
two slabs of stones set on edge about two feet asunder, forming as it 
were, an entrance to the grave on the south or soutliwest side, a 
peculiarity which I do not find mentioned by Captain Congreve, or 
alluded to by ifim as existing in England. 

The foregoing will give a general idea of the connection, ah 
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most ideiiticaly between tbe tisree genera] classes of Enropean Hej- 
ihoDruidica! remains, and tliose of the Nilgherries, K aja a K ol« tor and 
llajiniiji, and I have no doubt wliaterer, that the. €hoi.tdec,i,is and, 
Ivistvaeiis of Yemmee Good near Kanagr'-rry woy!<f» irexamim d, 
contribute their full sliare to the elucidation of tins most iriteri’suiig 
siibject of investigatioii. 

I proceed now to describe the remans, at Jiwnrji, —This villngCi 
one of the Knsbas of the Aiidola Tahjok, is sityatrd, alwnil lliree miles 
south of the Bhhiia river on lire high road' between 
abad and Shoiapoor. About a mile from it, immediately t.o llie riglil 
of tbe liigli, road to Farozabad, .iip.o'n a rising.. groiuid ■slo|)i,r,ig to .. 
south, tliere are a great number ofCdainis and .Barrows, tiliingv tl,ie 
area of a paralellograrn of 3B0 by 21.6 yards. ■ Having had llie wliole, 
care full j counteci, I found there were, small and large, 3T5. .Tliese' 
Cairns and Barrows are of allsizes, varying fro.m diaroelerS ;C>f 4CI, feel 
inside the circle' of stones to 68 , and --lO 'tfe'et respecti?ely;.';SOiim 
them have single circles, others double. The double ones being uhiuE 
ly the largest Cairns, though not always. The number ofstones iii these 
circles varies from '24 to 3C)in the single circles, 'and from '*l8to ,5S, in I he 
double ones. AVhere the circles are double, timy are from tliree to four 
feet apart, tbe stones forming them, being: placed toucliirig eaclr ot,.l.'i.er 
or at short. intervals. I observed that in s-ome Cairns, witli.doiib'le clrc'les, 
.the space between the circles had b-etrn .neatly paved \vitl:isrna,ll f'la.t^sl'abs 
ofslat,y' limestone, portions of winch remain. . Some of tire Calr.,ns. 'ha've 
small scpiare enclosures in the centre, probably Kistvaens, from which tlie 
top may have been removed, these are always composed of four shibs of 
limestone set upright, winch project about a foot, more or !e?^s a}>ove 
the surface. The spaces enclosed being from two to tiua'e feut 
square. The circles oflhe large Barrows or Cairns are compostn! of 
large trap boulders which have evidently been brought from the rising 
ground to the westward about a mile distant, where the tiup meets 
the limestone formation. These black circles of stones tlsererorc 
make the Cairns very remarkable objects, as the soil they are upon is 
a very light coloured limestone, and as there is little or no vegetation 
the stones have not been covered by grass or earth, or very slightly. 
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1 should mention also that some of the Cairns have long stone-chests 
foniKx! of thin slabs of laid edgeways, upright, and project- 

ing a little above the surface. None of these have tops or lids, and 
the graves, (as these were,) no doubt have been tilled in, ('as well as 
the spaces enclosed by the circles of stones,) with loose stones and 
earth, the hard ground below not having been dug into. Possibly 
these were graves of the poorer members of the tribe who could not 
atTord deep excavations. , ' , ^ , „ 

In all, however large, the space withm the circle-stones, has been 
filled up w itii loose stones an d earth, rising to wards the centre. The 
entrance-stones as I may perhaps call them are from 5 to 6 feet long, 
and 4 to 5 ft. high, and have been let in to the earth or stones from 3 
to 4 feet. Fig. 5, is a profile of one of these Cairns and corresponds 
exactly with one of the drawings of some Cairns in Captain Congreve^s 
paper. I am thus particular in description as it may be interesting 
and Important to observe the similarity or difference which exists 
between these and Cairns at other places. 

Having selected one of the largest and most perfect for excavation 
^fig. 6.) I found it of the following dimensions. Diameter of the inside 
circle 40 feet j outside circle 43 feet; space between the stone-circles, 
including the stones, 4 to 6 feet. Two upright slabs of limestone about 
five feet long, and two feet asunder, appeared about 18 inches above 
the surface of the Cairns, and near them on the southwest side I began 
the excavation. These slabs lay northeast and southwest, or nearly 
SO; and the same may be remarked of all similar stones and Kist- 
vaens in this Cemeter}^ A space of ten feet wide was maiked off in 
the direction of the stones across the Cairn, and the surface-excava- 
tion was confined to this breadth, as I considered that such a trench 
would completely expose the contents of the Cairns whatever they 
might be. Tiie loose stones and earth continued to a depth of four 
feet eight inches in the centre, in a circle of eight feet diameter, the 
sides gradually sloping upwards to the surface circle-stones. Below 
the loose stones, the ground was very hard and firm, scarcely yielding 
to the pickaxe, being morum which had formed into a concrete mass. 
But as nothing had appeared among the loose stones, either urns or 
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wloihvcliest, ! f 1 eleriiiinc<l to dig as deejdy as possible^ stippo.viin*, 
tlial 80 considerable a Cairn could not be witboiit remains, ami I 
direefed the ceiilrc to be explored to the depth of at least six feel 
more. 

The strong earth and monim contiiuied for four feet, when 
a corner slab of limestone appeared, laid transverrel}, tUilch Inning 
been removed, the workmen futind a few bits of broken ptftieiy and an 
earlimii saiicrw that brrske mi the louch. The earth Itavitig betm 
ther cleared away, cither transverse pieces of stone were foumf and 
afterwanlH the sides of two oprigijt slabs of jimestone a|i[>enri‘d, across 
wlddi the trails verse pieces had been laid as it were to funn a lid: there 
was no longer duiilii therefore that this was the ccdlhi or stune-cheht^ 
and the exantiiiarnin was carefully conliiiiied. llie earth was Imw- 
ever so hard and dry, that there appeared little hope of extricalirig 
any of the remains of pottery , which now appeared, and the cross,' 
lid pieces of the' stoiie-cliest having- broken '. from tiie : S;opei^iiicvii,!i:ib 
■weiglit and falk'n in, the earth ab.O've- and 'ben.eath 
mass.-' 

T'lie sides of the chest clearly appeared aft.er a. short timcnainJ -,; theft 
some porlioiis of Ivuman leg-bones, Orr advancing further towards 1 ;he 
■bead, the bones of the skeleton were more perfe-ct, but so brittle' ' that 
they could not be separated from, the earth, at last- a. skull appeared, 
Which, after some contrivance came away, whole. The body it be- 
longed to, had been laid face downwards, and the impression of the 
face of the skull was perfectly distinct in the earth below. Fig, 7 * is 
an outline of the upper part of the skull as far as the eye, taken from 
actual measurement. I had no drawing instruments with me ami 
when I returned the next morning J found to my regret that though 
the skull had been carefully put aside in a basket, the wlmle of tiie 
lower-jaw teeth, facial bones and nose had crumbled away. The 
profile of the face wjis peculiar; the chin having considerable projec- 
tion, and the nasal bones being of unusual thickness and breadth. 
The two front teeth of the upper jaw were remarkably large and pro- 
jected over the lower. The skull however appeared very small, but 
from the character of the teeth which were all perfect but one doin 
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:l}le one. (which ha.d been cations), and' the firmness of the skiill and its 
sntiire.s, it was. evidently that of a full grown. .person. Below this body 
were, two others,, or .their remains, but not so perfect as the' upper one. 
The skull of one was remarkably thick and the head appeared to have 
been large. The length of two of the skeletons from the head to 
where the small bones of the toes were, Avere severally, the first 5 feet 7 
inches, the second 5 feet 5^ inches, the third being undistingiiishable. 
The bodies lay north-east and south-west, the heads being north- 
east. The only thing found in the chest was a single cornelian bead 
of an oblong cylindrical shape, (fig. 7). Below the bodies, slabs of 
limestone had been placed to form a floor. 

immediately at the head of the bodies was across slab of limestone, 
and about two feet of the side slabs appearing to remain, the excava- 
tion was continued. Behind ibis cross piece there seemed to have 
been placed one large earthen vessel and many small ones, with 
-some earthen incense burners. The large vessel was got out whole, 
the rest were entirely broken or fell to pieces on being exposed to the 
air. Coiitirming the excavation about three feet northward, the na- 
tural side of the tomb appeared, shewing that the bounds of the grave 
had been reached. In this portion of the grave some pieces of iron, 
evidently spearheads, were found, but much decayed, and a weapon 
(fig. 8) by them, but no ashes or charcoal, nor did the vessels contain 
anything but earth; probably it may have been the custom to fill the 
earthen pots -with grain, milk, ghee, &c., and deposit them with the 
bodies at interment. 

The earth appearing loose on each side of the stone-chest it was 
excavated down to the floor of the tomb. On the west side remains of 
two thin skeletons appeared of smaller size, possibly those of women, 
with some earthen incense burners &c., but the earth being soft 
and damp here they could not be removed. I’he eastern side was 
illied up with small earthen cups and vessels, incense burners 
of these figs. 8, & 9, were got out entire. They are very neatly 
made, and are either of red glazed pottery of a bright red col- 
our or half red and half black. The glaze is inside as well as outside. 
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By the siile of these ;es.selsy a mnall iron-iripod amtl ih'o sptiar-li.uitis 
iiiiieli decayed were IbtiuiL BoniL oilier pieces of iron were soilefa}- 
ed as to be in ifjrm. 

The seeoiid Cairn exaniiiicd had a dotdde riiic*: of stoo:!^ 
iiig 16 feel 111 iliaincter, with 4 feet on eocli side, toliil 21 feeL 
The exc.ivaiion was In^giin at the upright stones above ihe gTonnd m 
I lie soiifli-wesf, side, and a liule below them were two large pteees of 
trap-rock, llui ioosii stones continued to a depth of dtree feel. alV’ 
wliicli nio'nim aiicl earlli to a.cleptli of ii\e feel two incht in niakiii'i 
in nil I, eight feetV' , In the. centre of .the ' excavation the." .r.,,;.rii,aii:iS:Of a 
.iiiiiiiaii l)o.cly we,re foiirid, btif, no portion of it \vas eritii*e,,'port.k:r!is o.l’ ieg 
and tliigli-bones „of great tliickness and strengtli, and. part of a very 
thiedv .sciill \ve,re all that \V'as d.isti!iguisha!>le. ' On the w'est a.iit! east 
sides of the body were the usual small earlhen pors cvxn, and in cosT 
clerable, quantity..,. biit.;tlie concrete .feirmed by .the^liotestones.,. earth. a.n.d ■ 
morunj was so hard that no entire vessel cotdd be got out,. Wllli 
ilicsQ were the remains of three spear-heads of iron much decayeeb 
biit.;stiil .distlngoishable.in form ( Jg. 10,) 

There .was no stooe-chest or coffin in tliis'. Cairn and. the body.' liad 
been, laid on. the bare floor of the grave, which; was 7 . .long by ' 4. ' 

bro.ac!j taken up by the vessels on the east and 

..west sides, The remn ants ofpottery.'.were 'O.f.'the same colour' and" 
foiaii.as diose'of.the Cairn exarnioedv 

' . The ■ tliird Cairn was; IfJ feet in surface, cliam.e ter ' ^and Imd ' a.lso a 
single ring of stones of large size, measurlrig usually B feet long, 
broad and 14 to 16 inches thick of ii regular 'forms, (trap haulcicrs ). 
It may be mentioned that the circle-stones of all the cairns are the; 
same size or there ahouts, 'Flie excavation was begun and carrieti 
down as in ilie others and continued to a depth of B feet. !) inches, 
of which the loose stones were three feet from the surface, and earth 
for the remainder. The earth in this Cairn ^ was looser and 
more easily got out tiian in the others, and at the door of die 
grave fourteen small vessels of various „sizes were obUiincd, suiue 
quite entire, others slightly cracked or chipped. No trace of foriiiei; 
remains was found by liieui, but this may be attributable to the coui" 
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parstiva quality of tbe .earth, in which the body had doubtless 
entirely decayed. Some remnants 'of iron, and among them part of 
two hearJ^ of spears, and a flat pointed piece which may ' hare , been 
portiGo. o.f a, sword ,( flgs.ll, , 12, 13 ).'■ The earthen vessels were, of 
the same' colour, red and black . as those in the other cairns, and; all 
glazed, , , , 

- The area at the bottom which contained these remains was eight 
feet long by seven wide. .There 'was no stone-chest, .nor upright slabs 
forming a, lining for the sides or- to contain the body. 

The fourth Cairn had 24 feet of surface-diameter and a double 
ring of. stones, maki.og in all 32 feet. ■ The stones -.were of limestone 
breccia which is found near an adjacent rivulet. The same loose 
stones continued to a depth of four feet, after which there was gravel- 
ly earth. At a depth of 6 feet 6 inches from the the top there were 
some transverse lime-stone slabs, of which a few were whole and others 
broken and fallen in; clearing away these carefully, the sides of two 
stone-chests or coffins appeared, that is, the two long slabs north and 
south, as nearly as possible, forming the outside boundaries of the 
chests ; and one entire piece in the middle IJ- inches thick dividing the 
space into two ; the whole length, was from 6 feet 6 inches to 7 feet ; 
the breadth of each division 1 foot 8 inches. At the feet were up- 
right slabs fitting closely into the breadth of each chest, and similar 
pieces 2 feet 8 inches high at a distance of 5 or 6 inches from the 
feet. The whole space enclosed therefore was 5 feet 6 Inches long, 1 
foot 10 inches high, and 1 foot 8 inches broad, the slabs being neatly 
put together. 

The earth being carefully removed, the remains of one person in 
each grave were observed. The one to the east was more perfeci 
than any yet seen, and the bones of the thighs and legs, pelvis, arms 
&c. could be easily traced though they broke on being touched. On 
removing the earth carefully from the head, it was found nearly whole 
resting upon its left side with the face to the earth. The teeth were 
entire in the upper jaw and their enamel still bright; and also 
enough of the skull to allow bf my sketching the profile from actual 
measurement as it lay (fig. 14). The teeth of the upper-jaw were 
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large and remarkably tliick,, and projected some\fliai over tbe lower 
ones* It was impossible 'to remove tlie skiili entire as it liad become 
decayed and adhered firmly to the stonolloor of the grave. 

The entire hmgth of this skeleton was live feet two inches from the 
crown of the sknll to the feel, which had rested against die foot>slab^ 
and there was a space of four inches between the skull and the upright 
head-stone of the chest. The skeleton to the west was not so long 
by two inches, but the bones of the legs and arms as also such portioiK"’ 
of the skull as came away whole were much thicker and stronger. 

The two head -slabs were next removed. Behind the eastern body 
were some remains of pottery and the legs of an Iron tripod one, of 
which came away whole. The earth biung further removed north- 
ward, a portion cvf a skull appeared which could not be got out entire. 
There were no other bones with it, and the head appeared to have 
been placed on the top of the earthen vessels with which the space 
was filled. Could this single skull have been the imad of a person 
sacrificed at the funeral rites of the skeleton ? I can give no other 
supposition than that it was ; no such head appeared im raiy of the 
other tombs, and it may have been, from the evident care bestowed 
on the formation of this grave above the other small ones, that Its 
occupants were persons of some consequence. 

I did not attempt furtlier excavations, as 1 considered that enough 
had been done to establish the identity of these remains with those of 
similar classes elsewhere. Whether this has been the case or not 
I leave those to decide who may be better judges in such matters than 
myself. But the following is a brief recapitulation of lire principal 
points, not only as regards Cromlechs and Kistvaens, but ^ as / regard 
the Cairns at Jiwarji. ^ 

1st, The Cromlechs are exactly of the same construction, with 
those of Europe and die Nilgherries, the sizes of the largest tallying 
with the principal ones which have been examined and measured else* 
where* They do not, as far as I have opened them, contain fiinerai 
■remains, and therefore may have been Temples or Altars only for the 
performance of sacrifices or other ceremonies. The fact of their be- 
ing associated with Eistvaens and Cairns in the same cemeteries^ 
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maj give sireiugih to this snj.position. The traditions regarding those 
ereciecl by dwarfs or fairies are identical with those of Europe, the 

Niiglierries &>c. 

2cl. Kislraens or closed Cromlechs. These also are identical 
with those of Great Britain and the Niiglierries, &c. They have all 
contained earthen urns, which have been filled with human ashes and 
bones mixed with charcoal, agreeing with the results obtained in Eng- 
land and in the Niiglierries. No idols or images have been found in 
any opened, nor have the urns had figures for handles or tops, but the 
colour of the earthen vessels is the same. The circular ‘aperture in 
one of the monolilbes cf the Kistvaens, agrees entirely with that else* 
where noted, and is a remarkable feature in their identification. 

3rd# Cairns and Barrows. These supply the same points of iden- 
tification and resemblance with others. They are invariably round, 
and have either single or double circles of large stones or rocks round 
them. The centre is invariably elevated and consists of loose stones 
filled in over the earth of the grave below, to a depth of 3 to 4 feet. 
The graves contain stone-chests or coffins, or neat slabs of stone 
placed so as to form chests or coffins, covered by transverse slabs. 
These chests contain one or more bodies with earthen urns &.c. 
OB three sides, east, north and west ; none have been found to the 
south, or towards the feet of the bodies. Portions of spear-heads 
and other iron weapons have been discovered with the urns laid by 
the side of the bodies, but no images or idols as in some of the 
Nilgherry Cairns, nor any rings or brass vessels. The bodies are in- 
terred ai a great depth from the surface varying from eight to ten feet. 

Other particulars might perhaps be mentioned, but enough has 
been stated to prove I think the position I have assumed. The grand 
question now remains as to whose these monuments were, I have 
little doubt myself that they were those of nomadic tribes of Druidic 
Scythians who penetrated into India at a very early period and who 
must have formed local settlements in various parts, the last of 
which were probably in the Nilgheries. Some speculations have 
been made that these were the remains of Jains or Buddhists, but 
we know the modes of sepulture in both castes to be entirely different 
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from tiie8C,,(aiKl thnt arms were never Imried with ilieir dead), ami Iiad 
they been lliiidn or Buddhist it would have been impoi^sible that they 
shcnild not be much more numerous than they are. Ilsej are not 
sepultures of Iliodua, who usually bury (where they bmy,) in a silting 
posture, while those distinctive? marks so|'>arate therii from all other 
tribes except those ndio are acknowledged to be Druid icaf. 

There has been I am aware aiiicli speciilatitm on t’he siibjvfct of 
Invasions of India by Scylhic tribes iVom centra! Asia, and the theo- 
ries of Colontd Tod and others on the subject in regard to llieir amal- 
gamation with Hindoo Irihcw or identity with them irmsl be IVuidliar to 
ail. Wc liave liow'cver no trace <}f thetu subsequent to the invasions 
of Alexander. But Mr. Elphinstone fpiotes various anihorities In re- 
gard to their invasions into India and partial occupation of the coun- 
try ill remote periods of antiquity. TJiere can be little to ailect the 
supposition or presumption that these people so iar removed from 
their native land, may have become, as they settled, , gradually mixed 
with the aborigines of the country and absorbed with them Inlo the 
Hindii and Buddlilst masses ; and their funeral monuments are there- 
fore interesting as shewing how far they penetrated Into India, wdiere 
they settled and how far they observed the riles and core monies of 
their ancient faith, in correspondence with the Druidical renirtins of 
Western Europe, and links which are found ■ to obtain between, 
-—westwards and eastwards. 

I have no knowledge of lliese remains in the central portion of 
India beyond those I have now described. I have heard that Cairns 
have been met with near Hydrabad, but am for the piesent entirely 
ignorant of their situation, and number, and also wiiether tfu'j are 
accompanied by Cromlechs and Kistvaens or not. I myself have 
never observed any elsewhere ; but that they may, exist in greater 
niiinbers 'than these to the south, and southwest 'inay be infer- 
red perhaps from the account of the remains at Yeiinnee Good, 
which may have been' the great cemetery of the whole of this portion 
of India., Hindus collect the ashes of relations and carry theui to 
the Ganges from all parts of India, and why not the Druidic Scytliiaiis 
to such places as were esteemed sacred by their tribes, which, from 
llielr nomadic character were, probably, widely scattered* 
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Note hj the SeereMnj . — On the southeast coast of Arabia in jat 
16® 55' N. and long. 54® 5' E., is the small cape called Has Resut 
which protects a bay of the same name from the southwest monsoon. 
It forms the western extremity of the famous district of Dofar. This 
cape is about two hundred feet high and about half a mile broadj, and 
is narrowed at its extremity, which is prolonged into the sea by a small 
island or rock. It is composed of the white and gray limestone of 
the coast, and is much scarped, and irregular on the summit from 
deiiiidalion. 

On its extremity are the remains of a small round tower of rude 
construction, and heaps of stones, the ruins of former buildings, equal- 
ly rude. The latter extend over an area of two acres, and are limited 
by a wall across the cape which formed the defence of the place. 

About half a mile from the latter, still on the ridge of the cape, comes 
an ancient Burial-Ground, extending over an area of three acres. 
The graves are marked by nothing but a circle of large boulders sur- 
rounding a heap of loose stones, or what formerly was a heap of 
stones, sunken in the centre. The larger of these graves measure 
from sis to twelve yards in diameter, and are raised two feet above 
the level of the plain. They are formed of blocks of white and gray 
limestone gathered from the immediateneighbourhood. Around the 
larger graves are smaller ones looped on to their circumference 
indicative of successive additions to them, of less distinguished mem- 
bers of the family or iribes perhaps, unless they all perished in battle 
and were buried at the same time. 

We endeavoured to raise the stones from the centre of one of these 
graves, but after discending about four feet and a half below the sur- 
face of it, they became so large and so locked in, that although 
we had three or four stout Sidis and a good crow-bar we could not 
move them, and had we succeeded^ the chances are, from the hurried 
way in which we were obliged to make our examination, that we 
should have found little to have rewarded us for our pains. 

Besides this Burial-Ground and the ruins mentioned, there were the 
remains of buldings in all directions about this cape, although there is 
not a human habitation now within ten miles of it Hardly any of these 
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imvAnB 01110111*11 to more than the few stones which mark the area oc- 
cupied by the original biiikliog. 

The graves as well as the heaps of mins at this cape were over- 
grown with the Bloql tree, and its congener, tfie Jktkamoikndmi 
pnbiscem ■ciescribcc! liy Dr. Stocks, ae'o the Miswak tlireacb its way 
abiindanily tlirough the crevices ofihe boulders. In many places the 
trunks ofihe two former measured four or five inches in ilhmielcr, 
and their branches gowing horizontaily from their exposed |;fosiiion 
had extended completely over some of the larger graves. Thissitews 
that both trees and graves ate very old. 

At Damkot, (lai. 16" 39' N., and long. 52*^ 52'' E,) in the Bay of 
el Kammar, there is a very extensive BuriabOroiind in which there 
are many ancient graves exactly like tliose at lias Resut, and what is 
curious, is, that they are mixed up with the more modern ridges of 
the Mahoioedan graves. The latter most probaldy commenced with 
the introduction of Malioinedauisrn, while the former were the graves 
of the old Pagans. 

Damkot is a very ancient looking place, it is a kind of sea-hollow 
so to speak, with mountainous scarps on all sides, except lowra-ds the 
sea. A narrow gorge leads up into the interior from behind It though 
which tlie Bedoins come to it. It must have been the port of barter 
or trade of the tribes of all this district from the beginning, for tliere 
is BO other. 

The above is extracted from notes taken during the late survey 
of the southeast coast of Arabia. 1 am almost certain that I saw 
the same kind of graves also at a place on this coast called Marbat, 
and on the top of Jibe! Ciarrali over the town of jWakalla, where 
there is also an old Burial-Ground. 

Lieutenant Cruttenden ' thus describes the name kind of graves In 
the Somali country. {Transactions of the Geogra|>hical Society of 
Bombay, VoL ¥IIL Part 2, p. 207.) 

The graves found in the Somali country generally, and especially 
amongst the tribes of the Alil Oor Sangeli, a.-a remarkable for tlicir 
neatness, being built of white slabs of limestone, almost marble, and 
surrounded by a circle of stones, the space within being neatly gravel^ 
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led ; but nt Biuider Khor, in the Mijirtheyri territoryj and in the neigh™ 
boiirhood of Berbera, very ancient graves are found consisting' of 
heaps of stones, frecjiienily seven to eight feet in height, and fifteen to 
eighteen feet in diameter at the base, hollowed in the centre, and with 
no head-iJone ; similiar in all respects to those described by Mr. Eich- 
ards^/ii in his Travels in the Great Desert of the Sahara.’^ They are, 
I fancy, relics of the Galla tribes, who once resided on the coast, but 
we Goiild obtain no information respecting them.^’ 

Hence it would appear that this description of grave is to be found 
in every quarter of the old continent. C, 


Abt. hi . — Observations on the Grammatical Struckire of 
the Vernacular ianguages of India. By the Rev. Dr. 
Stevenson. 

No. 3. 

The Adjective. 

The Adjective is generally considered to be an essential part of 
language, as we require to have expressions for the qualities of things 
as well as names for the things themselves. Such qualities then 
as are obvious to the senses, as blacky whiter straight , crooked, high, 
low, and those which naturally suggest themselves to the mind from 
the consideration of the inherent properties of the persons and ob^ 
jects wdth wliich we come in contact, as good, had, mejul, useless , 
must have names in all languages. Accordingly, by all who have WTitten 
on subjects of the Grammar of the Vernacular Indian tongues, Ad- 
jectives are allowed a place, except in the Carnatica Grammar referred 
to at the commencement of this series of papers. But no good reason 
can be given why (kari) black, should not be a word by itself, though 
ft can be used in the form of ’cRtJ (karidu), for a black thing. The 
word (Krishna), may be used before a noun in Sanscrit without 
any terimimtion, if' the writer pleases, but no one would say'* that then 
it was not an Adjective, meaning black, but the noun (Krishna), 
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wliicli means a hhok man^ deprived of its termination and used ad** 
jccfively. In English we manage to get over i.he dilTicuIfy hy prc^Hx- 
ing an article, and the adjiHitive black hi the form of a biuek be- 
comes a siibsiaoiive ; though even we adnnt tl'Kit the latter is derived 
from the former* Be llsis as it may, in the Tamil, M’alayalim and oilier 
soiitiiern languages, adjectives, as a general rule, have no declension 
except wlien they are used as nouns. And even when ll'iey have par- 
ticles added to them, they do not vary these according to the gender 
and case of the nouns to which tiiey are attacdied. The role, in a woial, 
is the same as in the Turkish, that adjectives iitive no deeiension. hi 
the Sanscrit on tint contrary, as is well known, adjecthes as in Gretdc 
and Latin, agree with their substantives in gender, niiinber and case. 

Between the practice of the soutlierii family and the Sanscrit in all 
of the northern family, except the Urija which in this adopts the rule 
of the southern, a middle path is pursued. Adjectives ending in cer- 
tain vowels only, agree in gender and number witli tlieir substantive 
in the iiorainative case. For all the rest of the cases they have one 
termination which does not vary. In Hindi, adjectives which are 
declinable have m (a) in the nom. masculine, I* (i) in the iiom* fmh 
and f (c) in the oblique cases of the masculine, while the fern, keeps i (i) 
throughout. No cliangc takes place for number, so that these ienni- 
nations serve for all oblique cases both in the singular and the plu- 
ral. A similar role holds good in the Bengali, Gnjaralt, Alaraihi 
and Panjabi, in the Marathi there is no change even for gender, 
tr in the Provinces below the Ghauts, and in those above 

them serving for all the oblique cases of three genders and two mim- 
bers. Tlie same observations apply in a good measure to the Siiulhl, 
though there the penultimate vowel varies occasionally fur Number 
and gender. It is pretty evident then that the southern fioiily of In- 
dian languages follows a rule entirely di 111* rent from the Sauf'crii family 
of languages and agreeing wdth the Turkish, while the northern fami- 
ly through Brahmauicai indue nee has been pariiaily and only par- 
tially conformed to the sacred dialect 

The comparison of adjectives is another important article in Com- 
paratii^e Grammar, where all the vernacular languages without one 

7 
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single exception, desert tlie Sanscrit, and adhere to the Turkish mo- 
del, which ill this agrees with the Hebrew, and al! that family of lan- 
guages, The rule in all, is that no change shoald be made on the 
adjective for comparison, but that the simple adjective with the ab- 
lative case of the tlung compared, should stand for the comparative 
degree, and the same with the words above all for the superlative ; 
or else that particles corresponding to our words very^ excessive, &c, 
should be joined to the adjective. In Yates’ Bengali Grammar in- 
deed the Sanscrit terminations (tara) and rfXf (tama) are mentioned 
as being occasionally appended to adjectives ; but this usage is con- 
fined to learned Brahmans, and a few of their imitalora, and cannot be 
said to form any part of the language of the people. With all the 
simplicity and want of grammatical involutions that characterize the 
English tongue, we have not laid aside the marks for the degrees of 
comparison. The xTrnacular dialects of India then, have in this 
respect less title to be classed in the Indo Germanic family than the 
language of a people inhabiting an island beyond the extreme point 
of the European coniinent. 

Numeral. 

The subject of Numerals has been generally considered a very 
important one, nevertheless the words and signs representative of 
Numbers do not fix themselves so deeply on the mind as those that 
relate to the common objects that meet the eye, and the most intimate 
relations of life. We find accordingly, that there is no analogy be- 
tween the names of numerals in northern and southern India. Sans- 
crit words, and their corruptions alone are used in the languages of 
the north. Those of the south belong to their own peculiar family. 
Nevertheless onnu one, may be connected with the Latin umis, also 
yeradu two, with the Armenian yergu and aru six, with the Turkish alii 
¥eiiu eight, also may be an exception to the general remark, and be 
allied not only to the Latin octo but to the Sanscrit ashta. Connected 
with the subject, however, a most important enquiry opens upon us. 
Ills, where, were the common numeral figures now so generally diffus- 
ed through the world first invented and used! Europeans lay no claim 
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to the iiiventioii for themselves^ but attri!)ute it to the Saracens 'bj 
whom this numeral system was first introduced into llie European 
coiitinenl. The Arabians, however, call these cyphers Indinii, and 
write them from left to right the same way as the Indians write tliougli 
contrary llieir own practice in' other cases. 

Almost all ancient luitlons used the letters of the Alphabet as signs 
for Nomer^ifs. This was the practice of the Greeks, of t!«e Ileljreirsi 
of tlie ancient Arabs, At first it was consiflered sollicirmt to use 
the lirst letter for I, the second for 2, and so on to the erai offla;} nveii- 
ty»two or twenty-foiir letters of the ttipluibef* ’’i'he inconvenience and 
imperfection of such a notation were soon feit, and the first ten Icttere 
were then used to mark the numbers to 10, the letter following was 
used for 2(1, the next for 30 , and so on to 100, The letter that fol- 
lowed next, denoted 200, and so the system |)rocccded t)nwards to 
1000 . The ancient Greeks, Arabians and other ancient nations, west 
of India, never proceeded beyond this step, and even the Tamulians to 
‘this day use a system essentially the same. This too seems to be the 
system of the Gujarat copper-plates, a system which prevailed in 
India about the beginning of our era. In this system the grand de- 
fect is that the characters denoting I and 19 and 190 , &c., are all dif- 
ferent and hence arithmetic remains clogged with great unnecessary 
difficulties. The grand invention was the adoption of the present deci- 
mal notation in which one unit, one ten, and one hundred are repre- 
sented by the same character, and the ditrcrciice of value made to de- 
pend on the place which the figure occupies nearer to or further from 
the beginning of the seiies. It is a curious matter of 6nc|uiry to as- 
certain whence this system was first introduced, and in the olhirkniS' 
absence of all testirriony, the only clue to the discovery seems to be 
to ascertain where an alphabet containing these miraerals at presemt 
exists. It is thus taken for granted that ihe Indian mimerals like 
the ancient Greek, Hebrew, Arabian, &.c. are letters and not mere ar- 
bitrary marks. This in itself is certainly probable, ami the probability 
will amount to a moral certainty if we show that in the great iiier- 
.caiitile marts on tlie Indus, these very characters serve both as letters 
and numerals to this very day, and that they are easily explaliiabl# 
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from a reference to tlie alphabet of the Scindians of Hyderabad and 
Siiikarpore. 

The Indian system was not like the Ancient Greek and Arab 
however, a mere arbitrary imposition of a nomeral value to letters from 
the position they chanced to have in the alphabet, but the first cjn- 
sonant of the word expressing the name of the numeral was chosen 
and made the figure to denote it. In reference to one, three, four 
five, six, eight, and nine no practical difficulty occurred to occasion 
any variation from the plan. The cyphers accordingly marking all of 
these numbers in the North of India, except the first and the last, are 
most of them altogether indeniicai with the Scmdian letters and the 
others so nearly so as to show at a glance the connection. The re- 
semblance between the first and last is not so striking, and had they 
stood alone might have been doubled altogether. In reference to the 
figure denoting seven, practical difficulty occurred. Its first letter 
corresponding to our s is so like the two figures that mark I and 5, 
that had it been adopted it would have been almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish 7 from 15; the last consonant in this case has therefore been 
taken in its stead, and the cypher marking 7 is identical with the 
soft ti the of Devenagari. This t was not needed for three, as 
in the Scindian language the word for three is written in that Alpha- 
bet z pronounced tre which in Scindian is written ^ as will appear from 
the table. Another practical difficulty remained to be got over. 
The word for two is ba and for zero budi^ both beginning with the let- 
ter 6. In the Sanscrit from which indeed all are ultimately derived, 
this ambiguity does not exist, and the word for two, dvi, begins with 
d and the word corresponding to hudi or zero, is vlndu beginning 
with t). These then were adopted, and the likeness in these two cases 
of d and to 2 and 0 is most striking ; besides dm, the very same 
as the Latin word for tw^o, is itself a Scmdian word and used in par- 
ticular relations for two, nor could a man of any learning hesitate for 
a moment in the .substitution of so easy a word as vinclu when it 
served a useful purpose for the more common vernacular term. I 
tMnk' then, from the consideration of all the circumstances of the case, 
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that it is plain oiir cyphers bad their origin on the Banks ofilie Iiitliis, 
and that this notation which has had such ait inlliieiice, not only on 
comoicrcial aritliiiietic but also on the science of Astronomy itself 
was invented in India, asid carried by the Arabians westward and 
thus passed into Europe. It is true the cyphers of diOeronl nalions 
vary considerably in fonn, but I believe the leanied liave long been 
agreed that they all derive their origin frenn one source aruf that 
source I liiiiik from the eircinnstance of the correspou deuce tif the 
cyphers with the first consonant of their name in the Scindian ufphabei, 
may without any great stretch be assumed to have had their origin at 
no very distant period on the Banks of tlie Indus; what that I'mriod 
was it may be diOicult to discover, yet I tliink it could not l)e earlier 
than the fifth or sixth century of our era. I'he Scimihui letters from 
which they are taken are all easily deiivable from ancient forms of 
the Nagari, but they approach so near in many instances to the mo- 
dern Oujaruti, that they catniot be very ancient. Had there been 
moreover any thing of the kind in ancient India, it could not have 
escaped fl^e research of the Greek traders who had so much 'in- 
tercourse before the rise of Mahommedanism with Western India and 
thus have been by them communicated to us. but I am not in a posi- 
tion to trace back the use of cyphers so as to show either wlien they 
were first used in Arabia or India, For Europeans not much accus- 
tomed to the writing of eastern languages, it may be proper to 
remark, that the common Scindian writing like the Persian and 
Arabian is almost entirely destitute of marks for tlie vowels. When 
the vowel is initial, one character is used which stands' for the whole 
class, and when it follows a consonant, there is usually no mark 
for it all. Those who write short-hand, will understand how any one 
can read such wu-lting, others will hardly foe able, to com|)rehend 
how it can be legible. Still such is the fact, and it is evident, that 
it never would have answered in such a thing as the fr tinalion of a 
ruimeral notation, with no context for our guidance, to have taken the 
vowels into coiibideration. In the following table, there is first the 
Scindian name of the numeral, next the consonant from which the 
cypher is derived^ next the Bcindian numeral cypher, and in the 
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following columns the numeral cyphers of Northern India, Arabia 
and Europe respectively. In conclusion it is right to add that my 
own knowledge of the Scindian beingpurely elementary, I have follow- 
ed closely Captain Stacks’ Grammar and Dictionary of the language 
lately published by the Bombay Government. 


The Scindian Numerals 
in words. 

The Scindian letters from 
which the cyphers are 
derived. 

The Scindian Numeral 
figures. 

The North Indian Num- 
eral figures. 

The South Indian Num- 
eral figures. 

The Arabic Numeral fi- 
gures. 

The European Numeral 
figures. 

£ko, 


\ 

'lA 

o 

1 

1 

g-sfr Duo, 

■c 

=1, 

X 

’^1 

mJ? 

r 

2 

f^'r Triko, 





t 

3 

Chauko, 

X 

X 

8 

X 

P 

4 

cfjsfr Pimjoy 



M, a 

. ... 

X 

d 

5 

Chhako, 
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1 

6 

Sulo, 

B 
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V 

7 

Atho^ 

X 
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sffsfr Noo, 
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,Bindu, 
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o 

o 
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0 
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Art. IV. — Observations on Inscriptions O'U Coppir-Fkites 
diif^ up at Nentr in the Kudal Division of the S&^wani 
Wakr State in April 1848 . by Maior Le-Grand Jacob 
(Coiiiiiiunicatecl by the Government.) 

These inscriptions are in what has been terrood the cave cliaracfer 
or the old Sanscrit, and are of the sixth and seventh centuries A. I). 
but they do not differ much from the Gi'niar inscripllons of the 3d 
century B. C. — -a table explanatory of, and showing the varieties in, 
these letters is annexed to the translations. 

2. The plates all refer to the Chalukya or Chalikya race, the 
natoe is therein spelled !>oth ways ; the earliest recorded date, is 
S'aiivahana S aka 627 A. D, 705 — 6, the Donor, Vijajaditya son of 
Vinajaditya ; this plate has been ninnbered II, the earliest inscription 
appears to be that numbered I, describing a grant by Vijayabhati 'irika 
the beloved wife of Srindratiya elder ■ brother of VikrarncVlitya, 
father of the above named Vinavculitja, and was therefore written 
three generations previously ; whether Snndratiya, or as would ap- 
pear the wore correct name Sri Chandraditya, ^ reigned previous 
to hi.s younger brother, jointly with him, or not at all, is left in doubt, 
but from the title applied to him, and from the royal boon bestowed 
by his wife, one of the two first allernalives appears probable, hence 
as the era of Vikramaclilya’s ascension to the gadi has been shown 
by the Kancrese inscrifitious translated by Waiter Elliot t to have 
been S aka 514 A. D. 592 — 93, this plate must have been written 
about the close of the sixth century. 

3. Vijiyadityahs grant (No. 11 Plate) was made in the tentli year 
of his reign, thereby corroborating the era assigned foritscorornence- 
men t by Mr. Elliot, but the genealogy of this dynasty slightly ditfer^ 

Since coraplctiiig-tllesotmnsktions another set of plates has been found refordjiig a 
g'rant by another wifc-n of tiiis same Prince whose name is written Sri Chandraditya., the 
letter Oka seems therefore omitted by oversight in this plate. Sec Iiiscriptioa No. YIIL 
t Article, 1 July, 1836. Vol. IV, il, A. S. Journal 
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from liis in both these plates, which correspond one with the other as 
far as the eras reach. They both commence with Pulakes i, and as they 
were evideiUly written when the grants were made, they would scarce- 
ly have omitted two whole generations between him and their own 
period; perhaps therefore the “Ainara’’ and <^Aditya Varma’' of 
the comparatively modern Ye-iir Inscription, succeeding Satya/ 
were if existing at all, this soveriegn’s brother as Chandraditya was 
of Vikramaditya, or otherwise alias names, in after years taken for 
separate Rulers. 

4. The genealogy and titles of the family as gathered from these 
two plates, are as follows : — 

i Ancestor of the race. 

Hariti descended from Manu. 

Sri PulakesI Vallabha, Maharaja, 

Sri KIrrtivarraa Prithivi Vallabha, Maharaja. • 

Satyasraya Sri Prithivi Vallabha Maharaja. 

Adhiraja Parames vara, 

Srfndraditiya (or the name Vikramaditya Satyasraya Sri 

would more correctly appear to Prithivi Vallabha Maharaja Adlii* 
be Sri Chandraditya) Prithivi raja Paramesvara Bhattaraka. 
Vallabha Maharaja, | 

Vinayaditya Satyasraya Sri Prithivi 
Vallabha, Blabaraja Adhiraja Paramesvara Bhattm'aka. 

Vijayaditya Satyasraya Sri Prithivi Vallabha. 

Maharaja Adlnraja Parames'vara Shattaraka 



Vikramaditya. 2nd 

5. The 3d set of plates names only two R^jas, Mangala the 
Donor and his father Vallabha, of the Chalikya race, but whether 
of the same branch, or conquerors thereof, is left in doubt; the 
character appears of the same age as the others; perhaps this 

* Throughout those plates wrntten Salyas'raya, Truth Asylum . 
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Maiigalci, is Maiigalisa^ the soji of Pulakes'i, also styled Vallabha, 
the first named of the dyiiastyj and if so, this inscription is older than 
No. L set, by two generations — the only place in these grants that I 
can recognize, is that named in this plate Knndivadaka, probably 
the modern village of Knnde, not far from Nerfir, where the plates 
were exhumed. 

6, The most interesting passage, is iu No. II, where Vingaditya 
is tiescribec! as having conquered the Ruler of Kaochi (Conjeveram) 
forced the Lords of the Islands Knmara, Parasika, and Sinhaha, to pay 
him tribute, and subdued all the Northern Countries as his Father 
Vikramadilya previously had the South. Can this dynasty liave reached 
at the same time both Persia and Ceylon ? Or what are these places ? 
'Jliese words may also in the construction of the language imply the 
names of the Island Rulers, as well as of the so called Islands. 

7. Being very imperfectly acquainted with Sanscrit, I should not have 
been able to master these inscriptions, nor have found time to devote 
to them, but for the aid rendered me by Vasudev Ramchandri 
Shistrf, and an intelligent young Brahman trained in the Elphinstone 
Institution by name Ananta Ballal. 

8» I do not understand how Mounstuart Elphinstone whilst quoting 
Waiter Elliotts researches, should have assigned the tenth century for 
the rise of the Chalikya dynasty, nor why Bhi Gangadhar Shastri, In 
his translation, or 1 should rather say Marathi edition "^' of this his- 
tory, omitted to rectify the mistake, since he had himself translated 
some inscriptions (published in the Vth. and Vlllth. Nos.^ of the B. 
R. A. S* Journal) whereby he bad ‘‘ verified the names of some of the 
early Kings of this race.” 

9. The system of Ortliography used in representing Sanscrit in 
English letters has been that adopted by the Asiatic Society. 

Plates. 

No. I. Be it peace. I'he prosperous race of the Chhitikyas ,* the sons 
of Ilariti, of the lineage of Mann, praised by the world; brought up 
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by the mothers (i) of the seven nations ; who obtaioed choice blessings 
through the protection of Kartika ; who brought all kings under their 
allegiance, from the time of their obtaining the boar’s signet throogh 
the grace of the Divine Narayana — The great king Pulakesi Vallabha, 
the ornament of the race, purified himself by the’ sacrifice of a horse 
and consequent abluent rites. Ilis great-grandson, the grandson of 
Kirttivarina (lord of the earth, the great kingj who, having subjugat- 
ed and forced his enemies to take refuge in forests, &c., firmly iin« 
planted his pore fame amongst them), the beloved son of Saytas'raya 
(lord of the earth, king of kings, ambitious of supremacy, devoted to 
war, to whom all kings paid homage, and who gained by the defeat of 
Shd Harshavarddhan, famous in the Northern countries, the name 
of Parameshvara) is the imconquerable (^ ) Vikrarnaditya. His elder 
brother S^diidraditya, lord of the earth, the great king, whose belov- 
ed wife, VijayabhaUarika, the anointed Q.ueen in the year Pardhomas 
(3) of her family's reign, on the aiitunmal equinox, the 2d day of the 
waning moon of A''s'vin, (September and October) for the attainmeni 
of die virtue of a deed done on this day, bestowed along with water, 
the privilege of supervision (i. e. benefice) of the eight markets Foli- 
yaraapatha, Adigirika, &c., in (Narakagar), on AVyaswami — Dikshil 
(a sacrificer) grandson of Grihapati, a descendant of Vatsa, and son 
of {‘^ ). The Donor says “ he, who will continue this privilege to be 
enjoyed by the future generations of this person, will be like the do- 
nor, an enjoyer of virtue ; while on the other hand, whosoever may 
deprive him of it will be guilty of the five capital crimes — The same 
is even prescribed by the omniscient Vyasa, who says whosoever re- 
sumes what is given by himself or others shall be doomed to pass sixty 
thousand years in hell.” 

No. II May it be well, Glory be to the boar-like body (^) in whom 
FIs/inti was made manifest, who agitated the ocean, and on’ the tip of 


(1) The sei'en divine powers typified by female Deities. (2) A few words before this 
are illegible. (3) The letters ore plain but the signification unknown. (4) Name is illegi" 
ble. (5) The third incarnation of Vishnu, for the recovery of the earth from the waterst- 
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whose right, erect tosk rested the world. Tlie prosperous race of the 
€ha!ikyas {^), sprung from the imiversally praised lineage of Mam ; the 
sons of ilariti, brought up even by the seven nations’ mothers (i. e. by 
the seven female deities,, .Bramhi, Mahes van, or by seven mo- 
thers like Lakslaiii); who obtained a succession of blessings througli 
the protection of Kurltikaswarni {-); who broiighi, ell the kings under 
their allegiance from the time of their obtaining the boar signet 
through the grace of the Divine Narayaoa. This race was oriuuocoted 
by the great king PiiJakesi Vallabha who purified himself by the sacri- 
fice of a horse, and consequent abluent riles. Ills son, the great king 
Kirttivanna, lord of the earth, having subdued and forced all his 
enemies to take refuge in forests, &c., firndy biq^Ianied his pure tame 
amongst them. IJis son Saiijasraija ( ) lord of the earth, and king 
of kings, ranch devoted to war, and to whoni all kings |Kud homage, 
gained by the defeat of S'rl liars h (warddh an ^ hero of the northern 
countries, the name of Farames'vara (^),, Ilis beloved son Vikrama- 
ditya, father of iiitelligent sons, lord of the earth, and king of kings, 
desirous of supremacy, supported by a harmonious brotherhood, whose 
lotos-like feet were kissed by the crown of the despotic king of Kan« 
eln (*‘^) subdued all his rivals on one horse alone, the excellent Chi- 
tra-Kandha, His beloved son Vinayaditya, lord of the earth, 

and king of kings, desirous of supremacy, disabled as Ttirakariiti (i. e. 
Skaoda) did the Daityas the insolent forces or Dhmrajyti king of Kan* 
chi; he made the rulers of the Islands, Koniera, Parasi'ka, Siuhalia, 
&c., pay him tribute and gradually acquired the full syrnboi of supre- 
macy, (Padidhvaja,<&c.,) by the overthrow of the kings of the northern 
countries. Plis beloved son Vijayaditya, lord of the earth, and kipg 
of kings, desirous of supremacy, attained even in his cinidhood, the 
whole science of rendering weapons efiicaciuus by charms. His 
grand-father (Fikrainaditj^a) had conqnered'the Inngs of the South, 

^1) M tins a«d all the plates save Nos. I, & 4, the word is wriittni Chalikyn. (2) The 
son of Mahadtwa aiid Commaader ill Chief of the Celestial forces. (JJ Truth- 

Asylum. f4) Tho king’s succeeding Satyush-aya heneefortii bear in the plate, both Im 
name and the new title acquired by him in addition to their own. (f>| A Rnv ’u.'-ojftls before 
this are unintelligible. (6) Literally moans many colored neck. 
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blit he exterminated all of them who were inimical to him, and after 
the death in battle, of his father (Vinayaditya) who made conquest of 
the northern countries, he, moving about at will, got his scymitars* 
edge blunted by the slaughter of his enemies' numerous elephants. 
He, foremost in battle ( ^ ) ardent in noble enterprises, made all his 
enemies subject to him ( ^ ). INo sooner did he hear of anarchy than 
he left his house, like Vatsaraja (i. e. Udayaiia of the solar race) relying 
on his own power, removed this source of misery in the country, and 
the excess of every vice, which had arisen from the oppression of 
Brahmans, a royal calamity ; giving protection to ail his subjects by 
the strength of his arms. He is arbitrary, at all times possessed of the 
three royal attributes (i. e. Bravery, Policy, and Energy). He humbled 
the pride of his enemies, but he himself cannot be mastered. He 
is spotless, and for all "this is become all the world’s support. His 
dominions, adorned by all the symbols of supremacy (Padidhvaja &c..) 
are extensive. He commands thus. « Be it known to you that we, 
in 627, the tenth current year, Pravarddhaman of Vinayaditya’s, 
reign, at the request of Dupendra (3), granted Kumara { “^ ), in the 
country Mahdsaptami (^), to the best and amiable Brahmans, inhabi- 
tants of the village of Hikudhamba ( ^ ), who have penetrated through, 
the Vedas and their branches. We mention their names and lineage- 
viz, Deva Swami, a descendant of Bharadwaja, Karka Swami, a de- 
scendant of Kausika, Yadam Swami, a descendant of Bfmradaja 
Sw4m! (” )» a descendant of Kaundinya; Deva Swami, a descendant of 
Maudgalya ; Gargga Swami, a descendant of A'treya; Rmdra Swami 
a descendant of Kas'yapa; and Rasuvarman, a descendant of Va- 
tsa. Knowing that life and wealth are transient, as glittering sun- 
beams, our successors or other kings, w^ho may thirst for fame, 
enduring as long as the world, the moon, and the sun exist, should 
protect this grant as their own child. It is prescribed by the omnis- 

(l) The words also imply first in beauty. ^2) Some words being entirely effaced, 
.the connexion is here broken. (3) One letter preceding Dupendra is illegible. (4) Four 
letters following Kuraura are illegible. {5J Two letters here are doubtful. (6) Three let- 
ters preceding Hikudhamba are illegible. (7) Three letter* preceding Swimi axe uaintep 
liable. 
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cieiU Vy^sa too, that many kings, Sagara and others have enjoyed the 
earth; to whomsoever the earth belongs; to him belongs the fruit 
thereof. It is easy for the great to grant wealth once, but it is diffi- 
colt to preserve what others have given, therefore tlie hitter is a more 
meritorious act than the former. Ife who resumes what is given 
either by himself or others, stays sixty thousand years as a worm in 
hellf^ The unblemished Funga Yalkhha, most prudent in suggesting 
the time of peace and war wrote this edict. 

No. IIL May it be well. The king Vallabha, belonging to the 
wealthy Chalikyu race, the offspring of lliirili, descended from the 
children of Mann and constantly meditating on lite feet of Swam! 
Mahasena (i. e. Kirtikeya), well versed in the institutes of Menu, the 
Piir{mas, Ramayana Maliabharata, and ancient history ; Vriiiaspati in 
Ethics, purified himself by the ablutions made after the Agnisinoma, 
Wajapeya, Paundarika, and costly As'vamedlta (a sacufice of a horse) 
sacrifices, and rendered himself popular by his qualities. His son 
Mahgaia Raja Is most attached to the Brahmans, a subduer of other’s 
territories, equitable in his own dominions and devoted to the worship 
ofOod (the gods) Brahmans and Ids pr(*ce[)tor. Ills pure fame per- 
vades the world. He, by his personal prowess, made other kings 
submissive and obtained tribute, from them. Ilis gait, sight, and voice 
are like those ofa bull. He is imcontrolable as a lustful and high 
mettled elephant; brave as a lion, full of justice, humility, charity 
mercy, modesty, and truth ; possessed of three atributes (i. e. Bravery 
Policy, and Energy); most pious, inimitable in good qualities, by the 
lustre of whose virtues the darkness of opprobrium is .repelled. I’his 
illustrious king expelled Shankaragans son Budha Baja, strong in^ 
elephants, horses, infantry, and treasure. He slew, Swmu Raja, a des- 
cendant of the Chalikya race, who had been victorious in eighteen 
battles. After this, the king, fasting on the most hallowed day In 
the year, the 12th day of (the waxing moon) Kartika, and worship- 
ing Vishnu, spiritual mindedly granted with %vater, (*) Kundiv^daka 

{l) A ceremony observed previoiw to any donation, mtiraifitiRg the entire reliaqabh'- 

fficnt of right over the thing given. 
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a village in the Konkan, to Priyaswami, descended from a respect- 
able family, versed in the Vedas and their parts, good-tempered, well- 
beloved, the son of Siimati Swkml who imderstood the Vedas and 
their parts and was descended from Kasyapa. Mahgala Rajii said 
any one either of my or other's family that may angrily, or malicious- 
ly or avariciously or foolishly withdraw the grant, will be guilty of the 
five capital p) and also minor crimes." It is not he only that says so 
but even the Dharma S'astra prescribes the same. Many kings, Sagara 
and others possessed the land. All rulers reap the fruits of their acts. 
Any one who lakes back the land given by himself or others, slays 
as a worm sixty thousand years in hell. The land donor remains 
sixty thousand 3 'ears in heaven; on the contrary, the depriver and his 
abettor dwell tlie same number of years in hell. It is easy for the 
great to grant wealth but it is difficult to preserve what others have 
given. Granting and preserving are both virtuous deeds, but the lat- 
ter is more so than the former 

No. IV, is entire, having three Plates, like the others, in the set. 
There is no S'aka found in it. This Plate is very badly written and 
abounds in numerous grapliical errors. Vijayaditya is the donor, 
but he gives it in bis son's name. 

No. V, has lost its third leaf. Its first leaf is greatly corroded. 
The few words that are legible from Swasti to Varttamane, are a 
repetition of a part of Plate No. 11 followed by Rasavanagare, the 
Iasi word. The donor is Vijayaditya — ^the grant is conferred in 
Saka 699 in the 5tli year of his reign. 

No, VI, has two leaves, almost eaten away, the middle one want- 
ing. The few words decipherable convey no meaning. 

No. Vn, is the upper part of one leaf. It contains the final Slo* 
kas of the other Plates. 


(1) 1st Slaogbter of a Brahman, 2d Drinking of wine, 3d Stealth of gold, 4tlii incest with 
father s or Qnru^s wife; and 5ih Drinking and eating with the perpetrator of any of these 
-crinaes. 
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No. VIIL The « Kochre loscripiion translated as literal!}’ as 

consistent with the sense in English, 

May it be well. The prosperous raec of the Clialukyas; the sons 
of Ilariti, of rhc lirieage of Manu, praised by tfse world ; brought 
up by the mothers of the seven nations; who obtained a succession 
of blessings through the protection of Kartlika ; who brought all kings 
under their ollegiance from the time of their obtaining tlm boar’s sig* 
net through the grace of the 'Divine Narayaim. The great king Pula- 
kes ivalhibha the oriiaineot of the race, purihed himself by the sacri- 
lice of a horse and consequent abluent iites. Ilis great-grandson, the 
grandsoii of Kirtlivariiia (lord of the earth, the great king, who, 
having subjugated and forced hi.^ enemies to take refuge in forests 
&c., firmly implanted his pure fame amongst them) the beloved son 
of Satyasraya (lord of the earth, king of kings, devoted to war, to 
whom all kings paid homage and who gained by the defeat of Sri 
Harshavardiiaii lord of the northern Countries, the name of Fara- 
mes'vara) is Vikrarnaditya, lie having subdued all the hostile kings 
of every quarter and inherited his family’s property (tliroiie &c.) rend- 
ered himself invincible by his paramount power. His elder brother 
was Chandraditya, lord of the earth and king of kings, whose beloved 
wife, Vijirayamabadevi (^) the anointed Queen, an enemy to the 
Kaliyug, thus publicly ordains “ Be it known to you that on the I2th 

day of the waxing moon of. . (April and May) I, having 

fasted, bestowed along with water the Thikan Vakulakachcha, to- 
gether with a salt marsh in Kochoraku village (modern Kochre) on 
Golaswami (^) a desceiident of Wutsu. Any one, either (J^) of our or 
other’s family, who will preserve the grant, will be an enjoy er of 
virtue'; while on the other hand, he, who will resume it, will be guilty 
of the five capital crimes. 'Fije land' Donor enjoys heaven for sixty 
tlioiisaiid years ; while on the contrary, tlie resumer, and the one wdio 
approves of the rosumplion are doomed to pass the same number of 


* See the note to Sod para, of Frc.paraio ry Olxscrvalions. (I) Four following letters are 
srninteilig'ibte. {2} Four letters preceding the name arc iinintellignhle. (3) A few let tors, 
before this are plain but thc?ir sigriificaliun is unknown. 
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years in hell. Whosoever resumes land, given by himself or others, 
stays sixty thousand years as a worm in hell, (i) 

G. L. Jacob, 

loth Nov. ISIS. 


(I) The final 10 letters are umntelligible. 

* Note. — May we suppose that this K%tti Varma is the same as the king at whose court 
the allegorical drama called the Prabodha Chandrodaya was represented ? A Klrtti Var- 
ma is celebrated both in the drama, and on the copper plates as a conqueror; in the former 
he is said to be "''a sovereign of the race of the moon,” and it is well known that the Chalu- 
kiyas were a lunar dynasty, in both instances the monarch’s extensive Empire is celebrated. 
“ The earth encompassed by the ocean is subjected to his authority, and he receives the 
homage of its kings.” Gopala whose glory fills the universe, who aided by his sword as 
his friend, conquered the lords of men, and has invested with the sovereignty of the earth 
Kirtli Varma, the chief of Princes. . . . now he has entered the road of peace, (Prabo- 
dba Chandroilaya, Prologue}.” With this compare Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 
No. VI. p. 2G8. “ From him (Pulakes'i) aro.se Kirtti Varma Raja superior to Raja Nala, 
destroyer of the Rajas of the Maurya, and Kadambo dynasties who first caused the land to 
become well inhabited.” This is from an inscription of the Chaluidya, called by mistake 
the Chamushya dynasty. See also No. VK, and X. p. 316. Vishnu in his boar incar- 
nation IS the chief object of worship both according to the plates, and the drama, and the 
language in which he is eulogized is in both instances the same inflated, artificial style 
which is common on plate inscriptions. 

The frequent references to the Z>o«r standard and the use of a boa?' signet on the 
plates of the Valabhi and Chalukya dynasties remind us of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
Tacitus says of the A5styi that, in imitation of the Suevisli custom “Matrcm deum veneran- 
lur, insigiie superstitionis, formas aprorum gcslant. Id pro armis omnium quetutela; 
securum deoa cultorem etiam inter ho.stes preestat.” The Anglo-Saxon poems consider 
a boar’s form or figure so essential a portion of the helmet, that they use the word “sofore ” 
aper, for that part of the armour. ^‘He commanded thorn to bring in the boa?' (i. e, helmet) 
the ornament of the head, the helmet lofty in battle.” BeowLilfi.f299. And still more 
closely with reference to the virtues of this sign 

The forms of boa?'s they seemed various and hardened in the fire 

above their cheeks to bear it held the guard of life.” 

adorned with gold, 

And again 

^'But the white helmet j the armourer made, 

guarded the head, j wondrously produced, 

* * * j set it about with shapes of boars^ 

adorned with treasure ; that afterwards neither 

set about with lordly signs, ! brand nor war-knife 

^ as it in days of yore i might penetrate it.” 

1 his sign, Grimm connects with Frea who was similar to Vishnu in his amorous pro- 
pensities Md was worshipped with the lingum or phallus. See "the Saxons in England” 
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Aet. Y.—Some account together with a Facsimile Leva- 
nagari transcript and translation of a Copiper-plale 
Inscription in the Society’s Museum. By the Rev. P. 
Andeeson, M. a. 

The reare in the Society’s Museum two plates engraved in what 
has been, called the Gupta character and which is found on coins, 
stone slabs and copper-plates of the fifth and preceding centuries. 
Of one of these plates, which is called in these remarks No. I , a fac- 
simile is given in a communication to the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal for September 1835 made by W. H. Wathen, Esq. Secretaiy 
to the Bombay Government, The fac-simile is complete with the 
somewhat remarkable exception of the date, which is now supplied 
rxd) and to wliicli I shall have occasion to refer again. 

The second plate Bfr. Wathen stated to be so impaired by time and 
damp that only a part was legible. It occurred to me however that 
as a part was in good preservation, the whole might be decyphered 
by comparing it with corresponding plates. Accordingly I discover- 
cd in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal for November 1838 a 
Devanagaritranscriptofagrant, which has enabled me to obtain a 
sufficiently correct acquaintance with the contents of this plate. This 
—which is here called No. 2, — is important as containing a regultii.’ 
list of kings in succession to those of No. I, 

Both these plates record grants made by monarchs of the Valabhi 
dynasty and it is highly satisfactory that these and other records have 
thrown so much light upon this interesting family that by, a collation 
of such documents we can arrive at some idea of their history. 

The race traced its origin to the great hero Rama who had 
sons named Lava and .Kusa, from the former of whom was descendeu 
Kanak Sena who emigrated to Dvarika and whom the Ranas of 
IJdipur claimed as their ancestor. This family adopted for many 
generations the martial termination <<Sena” or else ‘‘Aditya” deno- 
ting their solar origin,, the one or other of which titles is ordinarily 
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found on these copper-plates attached to the names of princes ; BhaU 
taraka was also a family name and is engraved on the seals attached 
to the grants. Kaiiak Sena wrested dominion from a prince of the 
Praniara race and founded Bhaunagar in the second century of our 
era. Four generations afterwards Vijaya Sena founded Vijayapura, 
Yidarbha and more particularly the famous Valablii situated ten miles 
to the north-west of Bhaunagar. The laina religion is said to have 
been established in this place, but the Solar Orb and its type, lire, 
vere the chief objects of their adoration. It arrived at great prospe- 
rity and was the chief town ofSurashtra. In the midst of the city 
was a fountain sacred to the sun from which arose at the summons 
of its king S'lladitya the seven headed horse Saptas wa which draws 
the car of Sdrya, to bear him to battle. 

At last “the beautiful kingdom of Valabhadra” (*) was invaded 
by a barbarian force from the north A. D. 524, and the city “of a 
hundred temples’^ was sacked. In vain did S'lhiditya call lor his 
seven headed steed, against which it was supposed no foe could pre- 
vail. A treacherous minister revealed to the enemy the secret of 
annulling this aid by polluting the sacred fountain of the sun with 
blood. The charm was broken. No celestial war-horse came and 
the helpless Valabhis awaited their doom. Gazni near the modern 
Cambay became the last refuge of the family, but that too was cap. 
tured by the barbarians. All fell except the daughter of Pramara. 
“The house of S'lladitya was left desolate. In its defence his heroes 
fell ; of his seed but the name remained.’’ 

Colonel Tod thought that these barbarian invaders were Scythic, 
and Mr. Watheii that they were Bactro-Indians of which race many 
coins have been found in Suraslitra. Mr. Elphiristone suggests that 
they were Persians under Naushirwan. 

As was mentioned, the daughter of Pramara the queen Poshpavati 
alone escaped from the destruction of Valabliipura, Iletorning from a 
pilgrimage which she, had made with a view of procuring from the gods 
the blessing of offspring she heard of her lord’s death. Excessive 

{l) Tims it U sfykd in Plate No. 2. 
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grief brought on her confinement and she was delivered of the son 
which the goddess had granted to her prayers. Committing her 
child to a trusty guardian, she mounted the funeral pyre and joined 
her husband. The boy was named Goha and becoming celebrated 
for his daring feats was elected king by the Bhils amongst whom he 
resided. From him was descended Bappa the next hero of the line 
of Valabhi. By his followers the dynasty and Jaina religion were 
transferred to Me war. (^) 

The city of Valabhi appears to have been never restored. The 
Valabhi line of kings was succeeded by a branch of the great Chalu*- 
kya family of whose grants so many copper-plates have been discover- 
ed. Their seat of sovereignty was Analwara Patan. 

These plates seem to establish the fact that the Valabhis did not at 
first exercise an independent sovereignty, but acknowledged a Suzerain 
who is styled in No. I, the great sovereign, the sole monarch of the 
entire world/’ and to whom Brona Sinha was indebted for his eleva- 
tion to the throne. Succeeding sovereigns are styled Maharaja in 
plate, No. 1, but not in plate No. 2 until the reign of Dhara Sena the 
third who is styled “king of kings,” 

I now give a list of kings as found in these plates premising that it 
differs in some respects from lists which have been previously pub- 
lished. 

L Generalissimo Bhaitarka succeeded by his son. 

2. Dhara Sena I, succeeded by his younger brother. 

3. Maharaja Brona Sinha succeeded by his younger brother. 

4. Maharaja Bhruva Sena succeeded by his younger brother. 

5. Maharaja Dhara Pattah succeeded by his son. 

Maharaja Guha Sena succeeded by his son. 

7, Maharaja Dhara Sena II, suuceeeded by his son. 

8. Mahar%r S'iladitya Dharmaditya succeeded by his younger bro- 
ther, 

(1) This accomit is drawn from Tod’s annals ofRajisthan Vol. I. chap. 2. from the 
RojaJ As. Soc. Journal Vol. XIL, part 3, from the Bengal As. Soe. Journal Vols. IV and 
VII, and from Elphinstone’s History of India Book IV. Chap. I 
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9« Maharaja IsVara Graba succeeded by liis son. 

10. Maharaja Dhara Sena III, succeeded by liis younger brother, 

11. llaliaraja Dliruva Sena Valaditya succeeded by liis son, 

12. Maharaja Dhara Sena IV, succeeded by his great uncle, 

13 . Maharaja Dhriiva Sena Dharmaditya son of S'iladitya, and 
3 /oiinger brother of Is vara Graha. 

Ill the Bengal Society's list the seventh, tenth, and twelfth of these 
kings are called Shfdhara Sena, but In both the plates now before me 
the names are precisely the same as the second, i. e. Dhara Sena with 
the addition of S'ri which is common to all the kings. Moreover Shliv 
ditya is said in the Bengal Journal to be surnamed Kramaditya, but 
however glad we should be to recognize that well known name — the 
same as Vikramaditya— we must admit that the surname is clearly 
writieii on Plate II, DLaroiaditya. Three of the other kings are not 
named Dhaniva, but Dliruva Sena. 

And now with regard to the dates— have three of them to serve 
for our guidance. The first grant v/as made by Dhara Sena II son 
of Goha Sena, and was signed by his minister Skaiida Bhafta. The 
two others were made by Dliruva Sena Dharmaditya, and signed by 
his minister Madana Hala, son of the above-mentioned Skanda 
BhaJ.ia. From a reference to the list it will be seen that Dliruva Sena 
the last donor was grandson of Dhara Sena II, the first donor, and, as 
the minister of the former was father of the minister of the latter, we 
should not expect to find that any long interval had elapsed between 
the periods of the two grants. 

The date of the first is thus and not ^^2 in the Ben- 

gal Journal, for April and November 1838. Supposing that the first 
symbol expresses 300, and the second 30, ( ^ ) we have the date 330» 
The second grant is said to bear the date 365, but no fac-simile of the 
symbol is given f ). The third grant (Plate II) bears the date ^3^'^ 
or 370, and some odd units, for the last symbol does not correspond 
with any, produced by Mr. Prinsep. A comparison of their supposed 

PI 'Sec a paper 'by E. Thomas, Esq,, in the R. A, S. J. vo!. Xli pari I, p,, 35, 

{t) Bengal A. a J. vol. Vil. p. 970. 
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dates with the history of the grants makes the conjectures regarding 
the value of the symbols extremely plausible. The second grant 
mentioned in the Bengal Journal, is dated in the month Vaisakha^ 
and at least fifteen years earlier than the plate in this Society’s muse- 
um which is dated in the month Pausha — both grants being made by 
the same king with the same minister. 

At the same time there is some doubt whether represents either 
B or 300. It is a suvspicious circumstance that not only In all these 
plates, but in a series of coins of tbc Surashtran princes, tins symbol 
occupies the first place in the date, and we can scarcely suppose that 
all these kings, both of the plates and of the coins, lived in the same 
century (^). 

There is however, a passage in a Chinese account of India, which, 
when compared with the supposed dates of these plates, affords a very 
remarkable coincidence. We are there told that, Under the Tang- 
dynasty, in the years Wooteh (A. D. 618 to 62T) there were great 
troubles in India; the king (S'iladitya ?) fought great battles. The 
Chinese Buddhist priest, Huen Chwang who writes his travels, arrived 
in India at this period, and had audience of S'iladitya.” (-) Now if 
the received supposition regarding the symbols of these plates be cor- 
rect, S'iladitya reigned more than 300 years after the Valabhi era, 
that is, sometime after A. D. 619, which agrees remarkably well with 
the Chinese account. 

We cannot fail to be struck with the points of similitude between 
these grants, and the Surashtran coins. The figure of the bull Nandi 
is found in both, so is the title Kramaditja, and the common termina- 
tive Aditya ; so is that of S'rl and Rajadliiraja, and Paramabhagavata, 
all tending to confirm the supposition before hazarded that the Vala- 
bhi kings in their local government succeeded the Gupta rnonarchs. 

A fac-simile, a Devanagari Transcript, and a translation of the first 
leaf of plate No. 2, are here given. The second leaf is so worn as to 
be illegible. Towards the end of this first leaf there are traces of at- 

(1) R. A, S. J. vol. XH. Part I. p. 35. aote. 

(2) Quotation by Colonel Sykes in R. A, S, J. for May 1S4L 
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tempts at restoration, and in many cases, altogether wrong letters ap. 
pear to have been substituted. It became necessary therefore in mak- 
ing a translation to supply some sentences from the Bengal plate. 

The two halves are joined together with a copper ring which 1ms 
the usual seal of the Valabliis— a bull, and underneath it the name 
Bhaltarka. 

Some of the letters in plate No. 2, are different from those given by 
Prinsep, but as this might possibly have arisen from carelessness or 
Ignorant attempts at restoration, they need not be specified, witli the 
e.x-ccption of the symbol ( which more frequently expresses the letter I 
than the ordinary symbol For the Devamtgari i^the symbol 
IS used, and also the more ancient form which is scarcely to be dis^ 

tinguished from the symbol which denotes In plate No. I. If is 

also used for the same letter. 


Dev^andgari Transcript. 

717=1 ii\!i ^r=r7r=ir3t^r7Tf3Tcrr5?TiTrfiTi>qW 

!Rii 

7?r7^7rjrw3-R'Fr5-777rrr?rcr?i;7R-7rt7 icrVjrrwq-^rrrr- 

ll^il 

5^4'¥7fs'iFf?:wr7rrr5rTr^r nyji 

7Ri^rfram7?r=r7^tr7r^oif^trrw^^ 
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mw i!Mi 

crcrff^rT^TPftsT^rTOrMfTriR^o:!!^: irq-pr^^T^rtr'T^frsq-- 

11^11 ^^TwnTiTTTjr%j|^;^^% 

\S 

Wr^RtTRtJTfTOgRRfTTc^ 
f^cTRR^q-RRqrr^'cik^'T^TR^rR'JrFf'T^ffr \m ^ier^iw- 

^rTOR'RR5T5?'Trf%'^r:'K’T5rr?'^?::=^^lf^r^wcr^f<Tr!i z ii 

NU 

^5Ti:?r^R3TWR^^r^^^c;^r?Tf [Wf?:?r?:^rR^=r5 \\%\\ ^*r% 
?:«i5frRn:: 5fflR?irTO?TORrr^3TJifw5??iRi:R^rl? : h^ttrct 

'O 

F^ftcTrR?rJriTS5TrfrqTST^r?q-R^)TR?rra1’iTcrfr?r^^^ 

"O Cs^ C 

^Rjrrr%T?TT5[iPifrr1r : ‘T^RTO^r^f^f^trtrcrr^iT’ii-^'R-q-gfrR 

'O VIS 'O 

iiWii f^3T?l:?fmRRt*Ril'^^:5fr€r^f%5r^^R- 

Nja 

?:r3T5yf^Nw^rTfi’<7i:JT \\\\\\ »Tsrf^'TJ:^^5rRTHqr?[^^Ticrtfr 

vs 

g^^%2rf^n%|JT^rR^w?fqR;iR[q^qs:^rircrTqf^5Tr%fr 

^ ^'' 1 ’M M ^^'*1 i ct^ i ^1 l^ T ^ ^*11 ^IT^cIhI^ 

r%^r'Trq-:FcrRr%55 !i\«ii ^qrsrfqqss'^^'^TO^Tfqwi^^T 

s[jr:qi?qrcrlR ii\Mi ^r^r?i^ri%5Rrr*q[f^4RT^f^^'ir%- 

jm^wfqrrJT; qwrrl‘'^i:: 
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3TrfTr?Tf<JJTrcr;w5Tr%?rrm5TRr%cf- 

C N® 

^^R^5?rC^RIT%'T^ 111 '911 

frir5rRi^=^ft^PT*'Hr^>TrtrR'K*r^tTfrRTfn%iTq-s?q^^^ 
iTlRiR'TRJTW 111 ^ 11 

ci-Rr%5rETR'T^?:'ff5[q-:^’45 : iriTR7fl^^r¥ci^rr%JTm^ 
q-tjRjTdi-^rpRf:^ ill 111 crirr^:'K*r?irl'®^?:t=#Rr€5rRRR 

< . 'S 

5T^crf'Tr?rr=7s?jrcr : ^TWK^rR?rFR^¥^^t^?:'jRU%?'RmR 

s?) Cs \3i 

fqfTOfsjfjr^rRW 111 oil ^'TRr%!TrRw^wri:i{tfcr^ 

Ov. Cs \ 'JSS 

=r^:riiR^iN=iTfRpR=rfR^^ ; jriii%rTO%TirR3Tr^- 

NO NO 'O 

55mrR?Trr%fr%fnT^5?^^^iTeRr unit ^tstst : !TTO'-TntcT 

xl \ NO NO 

5TfW?fRW%3Rr|i;'a-)qTJTJTqftW imil 2r-<TFr : ?T?R 

. rnr^TWRcrt^irp 

NO NO s 'O 5 

T:Ti^^:r35Tw^;^rjrfR^?F^nr^[u^ imti f^orR-.Rirsff- 
ftf^lprcTft^?5TWr55:5T^iTq-^5 imii JT^'R?r3T^^T5?:Rr'nl: 
?TWf^^f7r?'ir3T^ HIM! q'q'rJT'<P:f^^^'T'3rRRT%'WRS'R^ 
ifcTR'irfq’srr^^r im.ii 

»mr imii ^l®4T : 
itff sffvrc^jr.* 
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Translation, 


It is well. He who dwells in the glorious metropolis, whose dignity 
was gained by a Iiundred conflicts which resulted in misery to a crowd 
of enemies, and by the unrivalled strength of friends who had been 
foes prostrated before his might; who was born of a pedigree which 
conciliated the affections it had gained by royal uprightness, respect 
and munificence, whose sin was thoroughly washed away by bowing 
to the lotus feet of his parents who were of a royal race in an unbrok- 
en succession from the glorious Bhattarka a worshipper of Maha Is'- 
vara, and prosperous in the kingdom which he had obtained by the 
force of numbers ; who tore the furious elephant-like hosts of his 
foes with’ his second arm which from childhood was like a sword; a 
touchstone of manifested truth ; the brilliancy of whose toe nails was 
from the rays of the jewels of enemies crests bowed to his power; who 
observed altogether the course of duty prescribed in the whole law; 
for whom the woid king” had its meaning for he gained the hearts 
of his people ; who surpassed Kuvera, Ganapati, the ocean, the lord 
of hills, the moon and love, in wealth, wisdom, depth, firmness, lustre 
and beauty ; the fruit of whose actions was cast away like grass in 
bestowing the gifts of security upon those who came to him for pro» 
tection; whose heart was drawn towards learned friends who were 
made happy by the bestowal of more wealth than they desired ; who 
received enjoyment from the whole world as one travelling through 
it; the worshipper of Maha Is vara, the glorious Guha Sena. 

His son, all whose sin was washed away by the rays of his father's 
toe nails as by a stream of Ganga water diffused abroad; who was the 
residence of desire, beauty and wealth which supported a hundred 
thousand friends ; who as an archer astonished all by the special skill 
of his innate power, and qualities which were quickly gained; the pre- 
server of gifts made by the wisdom of former kings; the remover of 
portents which caused dilBculiies to his subjects ; a manifestation of 
Sarasvati, and Lakslmii who dwelt together in him; whose power 
was capable of gaining possession of the wealth of hosts of enemies; 

10 
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who had pure, aBd regal power obtamec! by his power; the great 
worshipper of Maha Is vara, the glorious Dhara Sena. 

His SOB, who meditating on his father’s feet was celebrated in all 
the four regions for the number of qualities which astonished^ and de- 
lighted the whole world ; who had great influence over the desires of 
the best of warriors who were made more illustrious by the splendour 
of his sword arrayed, as it were, with the ornaments of the victories of 
a hundred fights ; possessing an intellect which had studied the good 
and bad parts of all science,* who was distfiiguisiied for his escelleni 
speech ; who found a delight in commoiiicaling pleasure ; whose 
heart was a depth of enjoyment for all people; who was endowed with 
a most happy disposition ; whose vast reputation was obtained by puri- 
fying the ways of the kings born in the golden age, unrestrained by 
slavery to his prosperity, pleasure, and wealth, which were the more 
illustrations as they were no impediments to duty ; the great worship- 
per of Maha IsVara, the glorious S'ila'bitya surnamed Dhar- 
MA'niTYA. 

His younger brother meditated on his feet ; he was fit to bear, as if 
fortune were seated on his shoulder, the prosperity of a supreme sover- 
eign wliich was equal to Indra’s. His footstool was concealed by the 
lustre of the jewels from a hundred heads of kings who had been sub- 
jected to the prowess of his power; his mind was not embraced by 
the sentiments of pride and contempt; revenge was unaltempted even 
by those of his enemies who despised celebrated men, and ceased to 
shew him courtesy ; the forgotten course of the iron age was inverted 
by the force of his pure qualities which rejoiced the whole world ; his 
large heart was unscathed by those vices which exist in vile persons; 
his heroism was manifested, and it took to itself the prosperity of hos- 
tile kings who became his guests in consequence of his large armies, 
the success of his arms, and hh great reputation ; he ever occupied 
the first place, the worshipper of Maha IsVara, the glorious Is vara 
Gram A. 

His son meditated upon his father’s feet; all learned men were 
surpassed by his study of all the sciences ; he knew the emotions by 
which the hosts of his collected foes were agitated after their invest!- 
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gatioiis into his iiiagnaminity^ abstraction from the world, wealth, 
excessive goodness, and happiness ; he had a very liiirabfe disposition, 
and at the same lime profoniid experience in men, arts, and varloiis 
works which he thoroughly nuderstoocl ; he was tlelightfuliy adorned 
with the modesty of unailificia] courtesy : the rising of the pride of 
all his opponents was destroyed by the chastisement of his arrows 
propelled by the force of a bow which had learned victory in a liund- 
red lights: his edicts were delighted in by a multitude of kings the 
pride of whose success in arms was dispersed by the power of his bow, 
the worshipper of Mahii Is vara, the glorious Dhaua Sena« 

His younger brother meditated upon his feel ; all former kings were 
eclipsed by his good conduct: an accomplisher of the most difficult 
affairs he was, as it were, manly energy become incarnate : like Mann 
lie was self-endowed with strong feelings, love of virtue, and a full- 
grown stature : bright as the lord of the lilies when he is without spot; 
a sun which is ever risen, by whicli the mass of darkness is destroyed 
when the sky is covered with its brilliancy ; completely and accurately 
skilled in peace and w^ar ; accomplishing that which is produced by 
religious rites ; of pre-eminent heroism and yet with a merciful and 
gentle heart ; attending to the scriptures, and ceasing from sin ; firm 
in his attachment to such as submitted, but prompt to repress his 
enemies before their prosperity gained head; the celebrated worship- 
per of Maha Is' vara, the glorious Dhruva Sena surnamed Vala'ditya. 

His son had on a part of the moon of his forehead a callous spot 
caused by rubbing the ground in bowing to his lotus feet ; the efful- 
gence of a string of pearls was attached to his ears which were 
beautiful as moon-light ; his body ivas washed with the water of liber- 
ality according to the clear and pure scriptures * 

The worshipper of Maha IsVara, the sage, the king of kings 
the mighty lord, the emperor, the glorious Dhaka Sena, 
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Art, VI.— a Geographical Description of certain pmis of 
the Southeast Coast of Arabia to tvhich is appended a short 
Essaij onthe Comparative Geography of the whole of this 
Coast. By H, J, Carterj Esq., M. S., formerly Sur- 
geon of tlie H. C. Surveying Brig. ‘‘PaliniirusV 

Two excellent ^‘Memoirs’' of tlie Southeast Coast of Arabia, by 
Captain Haines LN. now Political Agent at Aden, hare already been 
published in the IXth and XVtli Volumes of the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, but these relate more particularly to the 
parts which Captain Haines surveyed. Since that the remaining parts 
of this coast have been surveyed by Captain Sanders and Lieutenant 
Grieve I. N., respectively, and a similar memoir of them is required 
to complete the Geographical Description of the rest of this Coast. 

It is to supply this desideratum that I have arranged in a descrip- 
tive form the few notes I made during the latter surveys, and as 
Captain Haines’ ^^Memoirs” relate more particularly to the parts 
lie surveyed, so my description will relate more particularly to the 
parts surveyed by Captain Sanders and Lieutenant Grieve. I could 
have wished that it had been accompanied by more nautical infor- 
mation, but Heft others who were better fitted from their profes- 
sion to collect this than myself, and I must still leave this for them 
to supply. The latitudes, longitudes, soundings and outline of the 
coast will of course be found in the beautiful charts which have 
been constructed from these several surveys. 

Being now tolerably well acquainted with this coast throughout both 
personally and through what has been written of it in modern clays, I 
have attempted also to compare it with the little that remains to us of 
its description by the Ancient Geographers, and this short essay I 
have appended, 

Previous, however, to understanding the latter, or taking much in- 
terest ill the former, it will be necessary to possess the charts of this 
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coast which have been published by the East India Company and to 
read at least Captain Haines' two ^‘Memoirs." TJie ciiarts of the 
latter surveys are not yet published, but are I believe in the hands of 
the engraver and will appear soon. 

With this short introduction I proceed to niy subject, and as wc 
left Maskat each year to enter upon the surveys of Captain Sanders 
and Lieutenant Grieve, will commence my description from tliat place, 
briefly noticing the features of the coast on to Ras el Had. 

On sailing southward from Maskat we observe the land at first, 
broken up and thrown into all positions resembling the waves of a 
troubled sea ; rising tier behind tier until it reaches its maximum 
height at a mountainous ridge called Jibel Fallah L forty or more 
miles inland. This ridge which is about 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea^, as we continue our course southward, gradually approaches 
the coast, and terminates on the sea-plain in the northern boundary of 
a remarkable opening called the Devils Gap’'j it is here called Ji- 
bal Kariyat,'^ and is6,22S feet high, Another ridge then commences 
forming the southern boundary, called Jibal Jabar which is continued 
on close to the sea to the town of Sur, where pursuing its original 
direction it leaves the coast-line again, while the latter trending east- 
ward terminates in the low sandy plain of Ras el Had, 

The ^'‘Devil’s Gap” is the opening upon the coast of a great valley 
called Makalia Obar L It is remarkable for its narrowness and the 
great height of the ridges on each side, which being frequently joined 
together by a streak of dark clouds forms a fenestral opening through 
which an extended view of the picturesque valley within is seen to 
much advantage. The neighbourhood of this opening is well known 
for sudden gusts of wind, which frequently threaten destruction to the 
most sturdy crafts. 

After this the land which I have stated to gradually rise from the 
shore, becomes precipitous and within eight miles of the sea attains 
a height of 4,400 feet At first it is called Jibel Jabar perhaps 

1 Wellstcd’s map, Trav. in Arab. Vol. I. 2 Idem. 

Chart by Lieut, Grieve. 5 jjj sdx/o t> Grieve. 
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after the Beni Jiibar ^ who inhabit it ; and then Kalliat until it ar- 
rives at its teroHoaiioo close to the town of Snr; after this the coast 
liiiiis to the eastward j and not rising more than 200 feet above the sca^ 
tennioates decreasing in height in the low sandy plain of Has cl Had» 

Between the Devil’s Gap '' and Sur, there are no soundings 
more than half a ?nilc off shore” 'b and here I may roeidioii once for all 
that on this as well as on the southeastern coast, wherever the land is 
high close to the sea the soundings are deepest, and the ra|mli*,y wUli 
which the land shelves off and the depdi of the sea are In proportion 
to the height of the adjoining cliffs, while the contrary Is the case 
where the land is low and conlinncs so for some distance iulaiid. It 
may be taken as a rule that wherever the coast is low, there the sea is 
shallow, and wherever it is high it is deep. In lat. 22^ 35" N., and 
long. 59^ 33' E., is the town of Sur situated on the banks of a creek, 
and about ten miles further on tow^ards Ras el Ilad are the entrances 
of two salt-water lagoons, the first of which is called Khor Jaramah, 
and the second Khor Hajar. 

Between the town of Sur and the entrance of the former, the sea 
cliff averages from fifty to seventy feet high. 

Lieutenant Grieve, who surveyed this coast and to whom I am in- 
debted for much valuable information repecllng it, states : — The en- 
trance to Khor Jararaah is from 200 to 250 yards wide, ant! bounded 
on each side by precipitous cliffs. The depth of the water from eight 
to ten feet, and the bottom muddy. After extending inland for about 
a mile and a half the channel becomes divided into two branches by 
a small rocky island, about the same height as the adjacent land, and 
then comes a spacious basin whose south and eastern shores are low, 
swampy, and overgrown with mangrove. On the B. E., the land is 
tabular to its termination, not only to Khor Hajar, but with the excep- 
tion of a few hillocks to Jibal Saffan. A town once existed on the S. 
W. side of this lagoon, but is said to have been abandoned for want of 
water. A ruined town alone now marks its site. There are no iii- 


1 2 0*41? 3 Lieut. Grieve. 
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scriplions there. The anchorage is frerjiieBletl by iialive vessels 
merely as a place of refoge during bad weather. It is in the terri- 
tories of the shaykli of El Had” K 

About a mile further on towards Ras el Had is the entrance to the 
other lagoon called Khor Ilajar. This is very inferior to the former^ 
it Is much smaller and nearly all dry at low water. The entrance to 
it is through the extremity of the sea-cliff just before the latter sinks 
into the sandy plain of Ras el Had. The channel Is ragged, about 
loo feet wide, and its sides about twelve feet high. After a cllslance 
of little more than half a mile, it opens into a shallow basin about a 
mile and half wide, bounded on the western side by the tabular land 
mentioned by Lieutenant Grieve, and on the S. and E, by the sandy 
plain of Ras el Had. Like Khor Jaiiimah its longest diaraater is cast 
and west, and it runs eastward from its entrance. 

At the eastern extremity of this khor are a number of ruins, 
and among them a large square building of modern construction, for- 
saken and also in ruins. There is also a little jetty or wharf at the 
eastern end of the khor which served as a landing place when, accord- 
ing to tradition, the khor was much deeper than it is at present. The 
ruins just mentioned do not appear to be the remains of buildings of 
any consequence, although they are said to be those of a very old 
town. 

About 100 yards S.E. of them is the modern town of El Had con- 
sisting of one square mud building in ruins, and two round towers, 
with a number of huts enclosed within slight fences of bullriishes. 

The xoliabitants of the place when we visited it, appeared to be all 
Industriously employed in making and mending fishing nets, and the 
shayldi, by name Abdullah, was a young man of high cast of counte- 
nance, and of gentle and prepossessing manners. He treated us with 
much civility, and offered us every assistance in his power during 
the time we were at Ei Had. The Captain made him presents, and he 
supplied us with water. Two or three days were spent on shore here 
in measuring a base and obtaining the latitude of the cape. 


1 Friv. 
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The people of El Had and its neighbourhood are called the Mna- 
lak. ^ I was struck with the absence of arms among them, hardly any 
but the shaykh wore even a jambea. They color their faces with 
tiirraerick and oil ; this forms part of their morning ceremony or fob 
let after prayers, and they are desirous, of paying the same complb 
merit to strangers. 

Returning to the entrance Khor Hajar, and following the coast 
eastwards we almost immediately pass from the table-land between it 
and Khor Jaramah on to the sandy plain of Ras el Had, and two or 
three miles farther brings us to the angle forming the cape itself called 
also Ras el Gat ^ or the lowland cape. The latter is marked by the 
tomb of a shaykh said to have been called Farrah, it merely con^ 
sists of a simple ridge of masonry surrounded by a heap of stones. 
About a mile inland from the cape lies the town of El Had. 

From this cape may be seen two remarkable mountains called Jibal 
SafFan which I shall presently describe, bearing about six miles south; 
the mountainous group called Jibai Kims^ about S.S.W.; and Jibal 
Jallan'^ about S. W. by W.; the latter are the continuations southward 
of Jibal Kalhat and are the southern termination of the great moun- 
tainous range on this side of Arabia. 

The soundings opposite Ras el Had deepen rather suddenly as 
well as I can remember, and when we were there a strong current sat 
to the eastward. It is famous for large fish, we caught the largest cod 
there of any on the coast and ail the other rock-fish taken were pro- 
portioiiably large, almost gigantic. 

Proceeding southward from Ras el Had, for the coast now runs 
due south, the sea-cIiiT after a distance ofthree miles commences in 
the sandy plain with a few scattered rocks much as it ended on the 
western side, and soon reaching a height of i 00 feet maintains this 
with the interniption of a short break or two here and there all the way 
to Ras el Khabba, a distance of twenty miles, where the coast, turns 
again, to the southwest. 
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In passing along tiiis short extent of coast, which has an eastern as- 
pect, we obtain a full view of the two mountains called Jibal Saffao, for 
they lie within a mile and a half of the shore. They are very reraarkablei 
for they are the only mountains on this extremity of Arabia, and are 
eight or nine times higher than the rest of the land. Lieutenant Grieve 
makes them 855 feet above the level of the sea. They are extremely 
similar in their appearance and from their proximity to each other 
being’ but a mile and half a part, they merit the name of “Twins” more 
than any double mountain I ever saw. The northernmost is the most 
westward and therefore a notch is seen between them in sailing round 
this extremity of Arabia both north and south. They are coin- 
shaped and their scarped white surfaces present towards the west, 
while their more gradual inclinations tend eastwards or towards the 
sea; around them are a few low hills but beyond these there is nothing 
much above 100 feet. As a mark for Ras el Had or this extremity 
of Arabia they are unmistake able. 

From Ras el Khabba the coast as before said turns S. W., and 
soon becoming low and sandy continues so with the exception of a 
few hillocks at Ras el Rues, and a few rocks at Ras Jibsh, on to Ras 
Abo Ashrin, a distance of 100 miles. The chief character of this 
coast is its uniformly desolate sandy aspect. After the mountain- 
ous groups of Kims and Jallan nothing more is to be seen inland 
to the westward much above 100 feet and seldom even a mound so 
high as this on the coast. 

The next cape to Ras el Kahbba proceeding soiithwestward is 
Ras Rues, consisting only of a few sandy hillocks, and between these 
two points, a distance of about three miles, is a little bay called the 
bay of Rues, while behind the cape, concealed from the sea, is a vil- 
lage of the same name inhabited by a few fishermen of the Beni Bu 
AIF tribe. It was from thence that we obtained the pilots who con« 
ducted us through the channel between the island of Masira, (to 
which we shall soon come), and the mainland. 

11 
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From* Ras Rues the coast continires low to Ras GoiHailah the next 
projecting point, and so on to Ras Jibsh. The town of Lashkarah, the 
principal one on this coast, liesabouteigbtmiles S*W. of RasGoniailah* 

After tiirningRasel Khabba^ the mountains ofJallan or Jibal Jailan 
become very conspicuous ; they are about 3,900 feet high, and towering 
behind them is seen the mountainous ridge of Kalhat, while in front 
Is a number of low sandhills and cones extending more or less on to 
Ras Jibsh. The latter are about five or ten miles inland. Jibal Jailan 
is about twenty miles from the shore. 

In the map which accompanies the late Captain Wellsted^s travels 
in Arabia, a ^dow ridge of lime-stone bills 200 feet higli’^ is placed 
westward of Jibal Jailan; and beyond Ras Jibsli sandy mounds 
topped with acacias,’’ Messrs. Cole and Rankin who travelled from 
Jailan to Ras Jibsh, informed me when they arrived on board that 
they had passed over nothing but sand-hills and barren ground. Still 
farther westward of Ras Jibsh towards the Desert of Akaf, Captain 
Wellstedhas placed ^‘plains covered with a saline effervescence,'’ so 
that all trace of mountains appears to be lost here on an increas- 
ing barrenness. 

We now come to Ras Jibsh. This cape is about fifty-four miles from 
Ras el Khabba, and consists of a little ridge covered with white sand 
nearly to the top, where the dark rocks of which it is composed 
shew themselves in irregularly formed peaks and mounds. They s^re 
about 100 feet high. From their extremity a low reef extends 
outwards into the sea, and inside it is a small bay wdlh water enough 
for fishing boats to land safely. This is called the bay of Jibsh. Form- 
erly it is said to have extended a long distance inland behind the 
ridge mentioned where there still exists a lagoonal depression about 
two miles square, but now raised twelve feet above the level of the sea. 
The village of Jibsh is between this and the ridge, and consists of a 
few fishermen’s huts built of the midribs of date-leaves. Jibsh is 
inhabited by the Janabah,® a cognate tribe of the Beni Bo AM ; they 
affirm that formerly Bagalos came into their harbour when the lagoo* 
nal depression mentioned, was covered with water. 


I Lieut. Grieve. 2 
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From oiir station twelve miles S.'W. of Ras Jibsh, we coiiid see 
the highest points of Jibal Jallan and J!bal Kalhat bnt no other 
high land, even from the mast-head, in any other direction. Jibal 
Jallan must have been fifty milles off, and Jibal Kalhat at least seventy 
or eighty. The country over which we looked is called the Batenj 
or flat land ; it must I think pass into the Desert of ilkaf. 

From Ras Jibsh to Ras Abu Ashrin, the aspect of the coast is more 
desolate than ever. Not a cone or elevation either inland or on the 
sea disturbs the uniformity of a continued wavy land about 100 feet 
high which appears to exist throughout: saving a little group of black 
huts on the shore called Nayah, there is not a particle which seems to 
differ from the general light brown color of the coast all the way to 
the neighbourhood of Ras Abu Ashrin. 

About six miles however before arriving at this cape, there is a re- 
markable change. At intervals there is a sea-cliff varying in height to 
100 feet, while in shore there are nothing but domes of white sand 
about 200 feet high like snovi% smooth and frequently so hard on the 
surface that a man can walk over them without sinking. Iliere Is 
a place here also called Shebalah inhabited by the tribe of El Whe« 
bah, of whom I shall speak directly. 

The tribes who possess the coast from Ras Rues to Ras Abu Ash- 
rin, are the Beni Bu Ali, the Janabah and El Whebab.^ I have 
already stated that the Muaiak occupy El Had and its neighbourhood. 
The territory of the Beni Bu Ali extend sfrom Ras Rues to Ras Jibsh, 
but they are much mixed up with their cognate tribe the Janabah, 
Towards Ras Jibsh the inhabitants are nearly all Janabah, and conti- 
nue so on to the neighbourhood of Ras Abu Ashrin where they join 
the W he bah. 

Inland to the west of Jibal Jallan, are the Beni Bu Hasan, ^ the 
Beni Rashib, ^ the Hashem,^ Mashakarah ^ and Ammar ^ and towards 
e! Had, the Hajarlten,'^ Hareth,^ Habosh ^ fee. About Siir are the 
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Janabah, ^ Hoajar and Siiian? ^ and on Jibal Kalhat as already stated 
tbe Beni Jabar. 

We received more attention from the Beni Bu Ali than from any 
other tribe, during the survey of this part of Arabia. They are religi- 
ous, warlike and hospitable. The old Amir, who is the only remaining 
chief of those who were taken prisoners to Bombay in 1821, after I, lie 
tribe had been nearly annihilated by the force under Sir Lionel Smith, 
was the only person in this part of Arabia who dared give us a pilot, to 
conduct us through the Straits between the island of Masira and the 
mainland. Although at the time I am speaking of very much afflict- 
ed with the infirmities of age, he would come on board to see the 
Captain, when the ‘Talinurus’’ was anchored off Ptas Rues, and left 
with us two men, Hamed and Nassar, whose conduct afterwards in 
keeping good faith, and in the performance of their duties as pilots, 
was the admiration of all, and surpassed all praise that could be 
bestowed on them. Doubtless it was their religious regard for the old 
Amir that induced them to submit for so long a time and without 
murmur or dissatisfaction, to the many discomforts which their new 
mode of life on board an English ship with none but Europeans, must 
have entailed on them. 

The providing of us with these pilots, however, had very nearly led 
to a breach between the Beni Bu Ali and Janabah, as the latter con- 
sider the Straits between Masira and the mainland peculiarly their 
own. They openly declared that they would go to war with the Beni 
Bii Ali the moment we left the shore> and although it is probable that 
they did not carry their threat into execution, still they cannot be other- 
wise than displeased with them for having allowed us to obtain through 
their assistance, a knowledge of a channel which offered to the Jana- 
bali a safe retreat in cases of piracy or other offences when pursued 
by an English vessel. 

The admiration of the Beni Bu Ali for the English is unaccount- 
able after the extent to which they were slaughtered by the force men- 
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tioned ; their chief topic of praise is that their date-groves were no 
destroyed, or the tribe would have inevitably been annihilated. 

The Beni Bii Ali are much more under the influence of their chie 
than any other tribe on this coast. Generally speaking on the south 
east coast of Arabia, the Beduins acknowledge no authority in matte: 
of dispute, though they admit priority of descent. The consequences 
of the ^‘blood-feud” alone seem to restrain them from lifting theii 
hands against each other, and this not often. 

The Beni Bu Aii are Wahabis, and are strict in their religious ob- 
servances. They do not smoke tobacco or wear the rosary, and arc 
opposed to raising monuments over the dead. They hold the prayiru 
of their neighbouring tribes in great contempt, saying that they onl3 
throw their arms backward and forwards and touch the ground will; 
their heads, but say no prayers. The Amir of the Beni Bu Ali enfor- 
ces under threat of corporeal punishment, or even death, implici 
obedience of his tribe to the catechism and laws of Abd ei Whahal 
and his followers. 

The countenances of those whom I saw, were peculiar. They were 
all middle sized men with shortish features, quick deep set, piercing 
eyes, and determined expression. They wear their hair long and 
flowing over the shoulders, but confined round the head by a leatbei 
cord. Their dress consists of the common Arab-shirt, and around 
their waist a broad leathern girdle buckled in front. Attached to this 
girdle are horns of the female gazelle, indeed the whole girdle is near- 
ly made up of them, arranged perpendicularly side by side, and eacl 
contains a charge for a match-lock. In addition to this, the girdle has 
a pouch for spare bullets, and one for flints and tinder ,* a steel also hi 
the form of a compressed ring is suspended to it by a long siring; 
while round their neck is a leathern loop to which is attached s 
powder flask which hangs down between their shoulders, and is 
made out of a goafs born ornamented with silver. 

Having mentioned the principal tribes which inhabit this angle 
of Arabia, I will now briefly state the information obtained respect- 
ing the towns and villages of those who live on the coast 
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The village of Rues I have mentioned. Next to this comes Laskhara, 
the largest by far on this coast. I have before stated that it is about 
eight miles S.W. of Gomailah; it contains about 200 houses and 
about 1,000 inhabitants, most of whom are members of the Beni Bn 
All tribe. They have several boats. 

The next place worth mentioning is the village of libsh, which as 
before stated, is inhabited by Janabah, and consists of a few huts 
scattered over the sand behind the ridge of the cape. These are about a 
mile inland and situated on an exposed cheerless waste. They are built 
ofthe midribs of date-leaves both walls and roof, and are about six feet 
square : sparingly furnished, for they contain nothing more than an 
earthen jar or two for cooking and for holding water ; the soft sand 
which forms the door serving for both bed and bedsted. The fuel 
of the Janabah here which consists of the dried herbaceous shrubs 
of the desert, is kept from blowing away, by a large meshed net fasten- 
ed over it to the little hut, so bleak and exposed is the situation. 

The inhabitants subsist almost entirely on dsh with the addition of 
dates, and a little rice when they can obtain it. The dales are 
brought from the interior on camels in exchange for dried fish. They 
procure the rice by the sale of shark-fins and other dried fish at 
Maskat, or from the Nakodahs of vessels trading along the coast. 

Miserable, however, as their condition appears to be they contrive 
to get w^ealth enough to ornament their wives with silver armlets, neck- 
laces, &c., and within a few hours can manage to assemble a very fair 
display of sheep, as to number; all ewes which they keep for milk; only 
one or two rams are kept, the rest are devoured almost at their birth. 
The pasturage here consists of a sweet kind of grass which grows in 
tufts just above the sand; these tufts consist of the matted fibres of old 
roots, which extend deep into the ground and are sparingly scattered 
here and there. 

The people of Jibsh were so much frightened on our approaching 
the shore that they had laden their camels with their ropes, sails, 
fishing nets, &c., and were on the eve of starting when one of our 
Ben! Bu Ali pilots leaping into the water, swam to the shore and 
assured them tliat we were not going to harm them. Their women 
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and children, sheep, camels, and all that they had of any value, were 
prepared ready for flight. 

I endeavoured to And out from them during the two days I passed 
on shore, if the country round was much inhabited, but could 
obtain no satisfactory answer. They did not know or evidently ex- 
aggerated the number of inhabitants from fear. A Beduin who had 
just arrived from the interior, answered my questions by taking up a 
handful of sand and carelessly dropping it, meaning me to infer, 
that they were as plenty as grains of sand ; another said there were 
no people at all to the westward, and a third whose anwser was proba- 
bly the most truthful of all, stated that he knew nothing at ail about it. 

The Janabah whom I saw here, were rather undersizedj, not bad 
looking though thin and ill fed. They were all very dark and wore 
their hair and were dressed, like the Beni Bii Ali. The fishermen of 
the coast, however, were of a lighter color than the rest; their heads 
were long and compressed; their foreheads high, but with the hairy 
scalp extending much over them. The nose particularly Jewish, and 
the septum nasi considerably beneath the nostrils or the latter ele- 
vated. They are all ‘‘wreckers,’^ and consider every thing that stands 
on this coast the property of the tribe to whom the part of the coast 
belongs. It would be well for many perhaps if they kept to this, but 
the probability is that they are no more content with it alone than the 
Bedoins on shore with what they can honestly obtain. If the 
truth were known, I expect the Janabah are the worst characters on 
this coast. 

Next to Jibsh, with the exception of the few huts close to the sea 
called Nayah, also inhabited by Janabah, comes Shebala. ^ This 
place or group of huts, is situated among the white sand hills men- 
tioned, close to Ras Abu Ashrin. It is inhabited by the Whebah. 
Their huts are constructed ju§t like those at Jibsh, and of the same 
material. The Whebah tribe is said to extend from this cape up to 
Maskat, which means I suppose a long way inland in that direction. 


1 
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When we approached their shore, in one of the ship's bjats, the 
inhabitants who had been watching ns like the people at Jibsl^ were 
seen wading with their camels over the sand hills as fast as the nature 
of the ground would allow them, so that when we landed there 
was not a soul to be seen. At length two men made their appear- 
ance on the top of one of the hills, and slowly descending approached 
IIS with great caution, and seated themselves at a distance. Our Ben! 
Bii Ali pilot then addressed them, and after a short conversation in 
which they were made to understand that our visit was a friendly one, 
they came and sat by us, and this being a signal for the rest who 
ill all probability were peeping over the tops of the hills at a distance 
that there tvas no fear, the wdiole party soon returned and tranquillity 
was re-established. They then told us that they had fled under the idea 
that we were in league with the Beni Bu Ali and Janabah, and had 
landed to plunder them. Having come to a proper understanding, oaths 
were taken on both sides that person and property should be respect- 
ed while we remained there, and the usual business of buying sheep 
and taking observations commenced, the former assisting greatly to- 
wards reconciliation. 

The Whebah like the Beni Bu Hassan are said to be subdivisions 
of the great tribe of Hanawi, while the Beni Bu Ali and the Janabah 
are descended from the Beni GhrafirA The territories of the former 
extend from Ras Abu Ashrin where they have a few miles of sea-coast, 
northwards towards Maskat, and their Shaykb, whose name in 1845 
was' Nassar Bin Ali, is said to reside at a place inland called Sidirah. 

They informed us that the land towards the N. and N. W* was 
all sand-hills, and that half the way to Maskat it was the same : also 
that towards the W. and S.W. there were neither inhabitants imr 
water, all was sand. 

It would appear that the Whebah inhabit the eastern borders of the 
desert of Akaf, and next to them eastwtird come the Beni Bu Hassan, 
and then the Beni Bu Ali and Janabah. The two former are allies of the 
Imaam of Maskat, the two latter his adversaries; tlic former are of the 
orthodox religion, the latter Wahabis. Hence there is great eninitj 
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of feeling between the two parties and the poor Whebah on the little 
coast, they possess get much persecuted by both the Beni Bu Aii and 
Janabali. By the former perhaps more on account of their religious 
dilTerericeSj by the latter from jealousy, arising from the advantage they 
haves in being able to fish on the coast, and perhaps keep up a kind of 
espionage there. As to religion, I hardly think the %fanabahhave any, 
at least If they might be judged in this respect by their outward obser- 
vances ; if they incline to any particular sect it is probably to the 
Wahabis from their intercourse and relationship with the BeniBii Ali. 

The huts of the Whebah and their means of subsistence are similar 
to those of the Janabali at Jibsh, but the people are much better 
looking and more gay and playful. The same was stated to me of 
the Beni bu Hussaii by Mr. Cole who visited this tribe, while the 
Beni Bu Ali were gloomy and determined in their expression. Some 
of the Whebah girls were exceedingly pretty, and unlike the Beni Bu 
Ali, the women of this tribe do not conceal their faces, so far as we 
saw. Many of the young women were engaged in making rush ba- 
sins commonly used by the Beduins for holding milk or water. In 
doing this they wear pendent from their left wrist a little basket in 
which are coiled the slender rushes ready for use, and thus with both 
hands free they continue to work either walking or sitting or while 
conversing, much after the way in which knitting is done among more 
civilized people. 

The Whebah have but few boats, and being very poor are obliged 
to have recourse to the inflated skin called kirbah, (vulg, gir'ib). 
The inhabitants of Sindh on the Indus use a large earthen pot; on the 
Malabar coast and at Madras the poorer classes use a piece of wood 
or two roughly bound together called a “ catamaran for a float ; but 
here, where they have no clay to make earthen pots and no wood to 
make catamarans, they substitute the skins of sheep. 

The kirbah is commonly used by the inhabitants of this coast, 
from Ras Rues where I flrst saw it to the village of Hasek, in 
Curiyah Muriyali bay. But with the poor Whebah at Shebalali 
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its use is seen in perfection. So soon as a slioal of fish, to wit 
'^sardins,” is viewed from the heights by those who are watching for 
them, the whole assemble and seizing their skins and castingnets 
rush to the water's edge. Here the skin is quickly soaked and in- 
flated, after which the hind and fore legs are tied together with a 
string. Thus prepared they step into the ring and slipping the skin up 
towards the lower part of the stomacli, throw their castingnets across 
the left shoulder and wading into the water up to their necks, sit upon 
the string which rests against the back part of their thighs, and thus 
paddle away with their hands to the place where the fish are. In this 
way I have seen as many as twenty at a time enter the water and swim 
out to a distance of two miles. When they liaise arrived among the 
fish they throw their castingnets, and gathering them up return to the 
shore with what they contain, having no means of securing the fish on 
the spot. 

To give some idea of the poverty of these people I may mention 
that their castingnets were made of cotton twisted into the coarsest 
cord, and the sinkers attached to their circumference, instead of being 
composed of small pieces of lead, consisted of stones half as large as a 
man's fist with holes in them. Lieutenant Wellsted speaks of the Ja- 
nahab fishing for sharks on the kirbak on this coast 

From Has Abu Asbrih, in lat. 20^ 58^ N, and long. 58° 44^ E. 
we stretched over to the island of Masira, about sixteen miles nearly 
due south, and there anchored off Ras Alf the N.E. end of this 
Island. Not, however, without the Whebah having earnestly per- 
suaded us not to go on shore there, as the Janabah, the inhabitants 
of the island, whom they considered the most treacherous and wick- 
ed people in the world, had sworn to murder tlie first boat's crew 
who landed on it. 

Of this, however, we took no heed, although we were not without 
suspicion ; but the Whebah were right, the Shaykh of Masira, Salim 
hm Hamed, had resolved to meet us with the reception mentioned; 
and would have done so but for the interference of his nephew the 
Shaykh of Sur, who came down On purpose from that place to com- 
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pel Ills uncle to withdraw his opposition : and the latter did so, but 
raost unwillingly for he continued to evince his displeasure towards us, 
by never coming near us during the whole of the time the island was 
being surveyed. The Shaykh of Sur’s interference was a matter of 
policy no doubt, on account of the number of bagalos trading between 
Siir and Bombay, and Arab-like, he concluded that any offence 
offered to the crew of the ‘^Palinurus” by his uncle, would be visited 
on the head of the first of the family that the Company or the ^‘Sifkar*^ 
as they term it, could lay their hands upon. This probably induced 
him to become our mediator, and to keep us privately informed, 
which he did, of every thing that was going on at Masira. 

Without folIowingThe line of survey all round this island which 
would be tedious here, I will immediately proceed to its description. 

Masira is of an irregular oblong form, constricted in the middle, and 
narrowed at each extremity. Its longest diameter is N.N.E. and S.S. 
W., and amounts to thirty-live miles,* and its greatest breadth is nine 
miles, while its shortest breadth in the centre is only four miles and half. 
A chain of mountains traverses it longitudinally, from which long ridges 
extend to all the principal capes, and shorter ones branch out almost ail 
over the island. The highest mountain is. only 600 feet above the level 
of the sea, it is in the N.E. half of the island, and is called Jibal Ma- 
drub k At a distance these mountains have a conical appearance but 
on closer examination are found to be rocky, and irregularly pointed. 

I saw no lava in the island the whole time I was there. The 
rocks geologically speaking are chiefly of primitive greenstone, 
serpentine, trap and basalt, with here and there limestone. In the 
N.E. half of the island there is a tabular tract of limestone about two 
miles long, and half a mile broad raised upon the greenstone, about 
400 feet above the level of the sea. It contrasts remarkably in its 
horizontality and color, with the dark rugged igneous rocks around 
and beneath It. There are other small patches of limestone similarlj 
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si^iated; and at the S.W. extremity of the island is a momiiaiii of it 
The plains of the island are sandy, and mostly confined to its inner 
side, where they extend from ilie base of the mountains to the 
sea, above which they are only raised a few feel. 

So far as vegetation goes, the island may be said to be almost bar- 
ren. There is hardly any trace beyond a small herb or two on the 
moiifitains, and on tlie plains nothing beyond a few dwarf baba! and 
lamarisk trees, some herbaceous shrubs, and the mailed tofts of grass 
before mentioned, scattered here and there. A small garden exists in 
the centre of the island from which we got a pilgriufs gourd, and 
here and there about half a dozen groups of date-trees in not more 
than three of which are there fifty, and in the rest hardly more than 
half a dozen in each, all looked ill-watered and ill-nourished. 

The wild animals consist of gazelles, and small gray rabbits ex- 
actly like the English wild rabbit but not more than half its size, 
The domestic animals are sheep, goats, dogs, cats and fowls. Slieep 
and goats are few from the want of pasture, and an old wrinkled bull 
which was presented to ns for our Christmas dinner, was the only head 
of cattle on the island. Good water is to be obtained throughout the 
year, a few feet below the surface on the inner side of the island to- 
wards its centre. 

The inhabitants live chiefly on this side, it is most sheltered and of- 
fers most plains. They are with the exception of a few families of 
the tribe of Haldman^ (Okman?) all Janabah, and may number about 
1000 souls. 

Their food consists chiefiy offish, turtle and dates, and occasion- 
ally a little rice and flesh, but the latter are considered great luxuries 
and fall to the Jot of very few. It is customary for many of the 
women and children to frequent the rocks daily at low-water to eat 
shell-fish. This they are said to do more particularly when their hus- 
bands are away, and they have no one to catch other fish for them. Our 
Masira pilot Dalkhan, on landing, always went to the rocks and ate a 
species of shell-fish called chiton, as people would eat bread, and yet 


1 
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liis rations on board were both in quantity and quality far superior to aii] 
thing he could have ever before met with. The Island of Masira abound! 
ill the bones of turtles which are strewed over its surface ; this shews 
how much the inhabitants live on them; hut the dish of which thev 
are most fond, consists of boiled gray mullet, lliese fjsh frequeni 
the shores hi large numbers, and as the breakers curl over, are seen 
hroiigh them, ready to swim up with the wave, and feed on the worms 
washed out of the sand ; at this time the fisherman rushes into the 
froth and foam, when the mullet cannot see him, and casts his net, 
ill which he is almost always sure to enclose several. 

On the inner side of the island are several small groups of huts. 
CJoming from the N.E. are Argit ^ and Dua, ^ and then Om ilasas, 
Safaij'^ and Sur Masira.’*^ Om Rasas is the only place worth mentioning. 
It contains a round mud tower, and several houses, and probably about 
500 inhabitants. It is situated about the centre of the island opposite 
an oiTset of the main channel. The shaykhdom of Masira belongs to 
the family of the shjakh of Sur, hence there is much intercourse be- 
tween these two places. Among the perquisites of the shyakh of Ma- 
sira, are said to be the heads of all turtles and porpoises caught 
around the island, as one of the perquisites of the shaykh of liaidah a 
town on this coast near RasBagashwa, is said to be the unborn young 
of sharks caught near that place, 

Al Om Rasas there is a Lute an, a member of the Kojah cast (500 of 
whom live at Mutarah near Maskat), who acts as Banian or Merchant, 
and Banker. He supplied us with rice and was very civil to us. 

The staple aiticles of the island are shark-fins, dried shark *aiid 
seer-fish, and dibbal or the horn of the inedible turtle. A good set of 
shark-fins will sell for four or five dollars at Maskat, and the horn of 
a large turtle if of good quality from ten to eighteen dollars. 

The inhabitants of Masira have four bagalos, twenty large badans, 
and thirty fishing boats. 

There are many veins of copper ore in the island of Masira, and 
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^h«‘y iiave been sligluly worked; for an account of these f most re- 
iVr the reader to Tlf. No. XL of this Jouinal. 

The S.W. Iialf of the island is nearly iiniDhabited. It is here that 
the few fainiiies oftlie tribe of Hakiman or Okmao, who people the bay 
of Hashish on the oposlte coast, reside, at a place called Gairen or Ka- 
ron about eight 3niles from Om Ilasas. The extreinilj of tins part 
oftiie island whicii is called Ras Abu Rasas is the resort of fishermen 
during the fair season to catch and dry and salt seer-fish and make 
porpoise oil. The seer-fish abound at this cape and are caught with a 
hook and line or in a sein as mackarel are on the coast of England 
when they pursue the “bait” or small-fry close to the shore. Indeed 
the seer-fish is in appearance but a mackarel, of a much larger growth, 
being sometimes four or five feet long. It is extremely rich and of 
a delicate flavor, hence its Persian name s/ur maid, or milk-fish. 

The turtles abound between Masira and tlie mainland, but more 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Ghobat Hashish, where they are 
said to ahnost swarm. There are two kinds, the edible, probably 
Chelone mydas, and the inedible C. imbricata or hawks-bill turtle, 
both common to the Indian Ocean. They grow to much about 
the same size, one of the former for which we gave two rupees weigh- 
ed 266 ibs. The latter, or inedible turtle as it is termed from being 
much less fleshy and much less fat, yeiids the turtle-shell of commerce# 
They are caught by being turned on the back when they come on 
shore at night to lay their eggs, or harpooned in shallow water, wfith a 
barbed loose spear-head fixed to the end of a long bamboo. The 
spear-head catches in their back, and having a small rope attached 
to it* the turtle is thus pulled on board. The inedible turtle is much 
scarcer than the edible one. I did not see a specimen of the former 
all the time I was at Masira, though many pieces of its shell were 
brought on board for sale. It is taken ofl’ the carapace by lighting 
a fire under the latter ; the carapaces of both species are used by the 
Arab-fishemien for fire-places in their boats. 

Ambergris is also sometimes found on the shores of Masira as well 
as on the opposite ' coast. While we were anchored offRas Abu 
Easas a Beni Bu Ali fisherman ran his boat . alongside and through 
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my scuttle liaiideci me a piece worth upwards of a hundred dollars^ 
judging from its weight, He stated that while shark^lishing on the 
coast southwest of Masira he had gone on shore with two or three 
others, and had found some Beduins hacking a large mass of a 
with their swords, who not knowing the value of it, allowed them 
to take it for a few dried fish. Tlie portion handed me by tlie 
Beni Bu illi was his share of it. It was evidently the segment 
of a large sphere formed of thin layers, consisting of the ink and uii- 
digested beaks of cuttle-fish held together by a substance like elioles- 
teriiie. I was struck with tlie analogy that it bore to the hair-ball found 
in the ox’s stomach, particularly when I considered the close relation 
that exists between the whale (physeter maccocephalus, from whose 
intestines it is said to come), and the ox. This coast abounds in the 
sperm whale and several other species of cetacea, and of course with 
myriads of cuttle-fish and cephalopds of all kinds on which the former 
feeds. 

It is stated by the Arab fishermen that sharks are so fond of Amber* 
gris that wherever there is a piece floating, for it is very light 
being resinous, it is almost sure to be surrounded by several sharks 
gnawing at it. Once while fishing in the straits of Masira we saw 
something floating a few yards off, and great fish biting at it; when 
one of our Beni Bu Ali pilots who was with us, suddenly leaped 
into the water and swam to it. He told us after his return that he 
thought it had been a piece of ambergris but it turned out to be a 
dead cuttle-fish, much to his disappointment. 

The channel between Masira and the mainland is about ten miles 
wide, and so shallow that the greater part of it is nearly dry at low 
water. It gradually deepens from the mainland, (which is here on a 
level with the sea,) outwards, so that the only navigable part is found 
close to the island of Masira. Channels, of course exist in the other 
parts, but these are more or less shallow and irregular in their course. 
There are several islands in it ,* some of which only appear on the re* 
ceding of the tide, and others only prove their positions by the ripple 
over them. Opposite Om Rasas there is a long sandy island covered 
with mangrove, on the borders of which are myriads of wading birds, > 
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such as Flamingos, Curlews, Plovers, etc. who assemble there to 
feed at low-water. 

Further towards the S.W. are two other islands formed of black 
basaltic rocks. One, the largest, is about 100 yards long and formerly 
was covered with guano, but with the exception of a few cart-loads, 
then scraped together there, the whole bad been carried away. The 
inhabitants told us that it had been carried to Makalla and to places 
on the coast and in the lied Sea, to manure tobacco ground etc. 
Here and there rocky reefs come very near the surface in this chan- 
nel, between Ghobat Hashish and the S.W. extremity of the island 
of Masira. 

On the outer or sea side of Masira there is nothing remarkable but 
the headland called Ras Jah, which is the extremity of a great spur 
from the main range of mountains, extending outwards from the N,E. 
half of the island, and again a little to the N.E. of this is a small island 
close to a cape, called after it Ras Jazirah, 

The climate of Masira and that of the opposite coast when we were 
there, during the months of December, January and February 1845- 
46, was very delightful. The temperature seldom exceeding IW and 
Td'^. Fahr. in the gun-room. Captain Wellsted states (Travels in Arabia 
Vol. I. p. 81) that invalids from Maskat frequently come to reside in 
this direction for the benefit of their health, probably during the win- 
ter months, for during the summer it must be intensely hot, since there 
are no rocks, no trees, nor anything else on shore to aford shelter 
from the sun’s rays direct or reflected. 

As to the religion of the Janabali at Masira,. it is almost impossible, 
as I before stated, to say what it is from their religious observances. 
I never saw any of them say their prayers. Our Masira pilot Dalkhan 
never said any prayers, nor did I ever see any of the Whebali say 
their prayers, nor any of the tribe of Hakirnan whom I encountered. 
Moreover, an elderly man of the latter, whom we met at Gairen and 
who shot a Gazelle for us there, ate heartily off a piece of a salt beef 
we had brought on shore, he and his children, and took the resthome. 
The absence of religion and religious observances among these tribes 
is not to be wondered at, for the inhospitable nature of the country' 
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they inhabit would effectually oppose any continued attempt at their 
instruction or enlightenment. Nothing but such fanaticism as existed 
ill the early part of the Moliomedan era could induce people to come 
and dwell in such a place and among such tribes for the purpose of 
teaching them their religious duties, and we see how long this has 
lasted. 

Let us now return to the mainland, to Ras Abu Ashrin which we 
left, and continue our examination of the coast south-westward. Up 
to Ras Abu Aslirin, although we had long lost sight of ail mountains 
inland, yet the coast continued upwards of 100 feet abo¥e the sea. 
We now come to a part where it is nearly on a level with it; the only 
instance of the kind unbacked by mountains on this coast. 

This flat land which is opposite the island of Masira is continued 
on from Ras Abu Ashrin to Ghobat Hashish, a distance of thirty nine 
miles, where the same kind of sand-hills are met with as those at She- 
bala, most probably a' continuation of them, limiting inside' the flat 
land, which presents nothing remarkable beyond a few scattered 
bushes of tamarisk and salso'la, and a few tufts of grass and rushes. 

To ascertain that there was no highland in the, neighbourhood, I 
took particular care while on some of the most elevated parts of Ma- 
Sira to examine the in-shore horizon both with my naked eye and 
with a telescope, and I saw nothing whatever but a vast extent of 
white sand-hills bounded by a misty horizon. I have already stated 
that the, high mountains of Jalian and Kalliat were seen from the deck 
at our station twelve miles S.S.W. of Ras Jibsh, that is a, distance of 
70 or 80 miles, while from the highland of Masira which is at least 
400 feet, above the level of the sea 1 could discover nothing' above the 
common level of the country, inland. It is as I have before said to 
this part of southern Arabia that the Arabs give the name of Baten 
or low flat-country, ,it forms the south-eastern part of the great desert 
of Akaf. 

From Ras Mashub, which corresponds to Ras Abu xishrin in being 
i^he south-western extremity on the coast of the flat just mention- 
ed, and the last point of the mainland opposite Masira, the coast trends 
westward, and continues in this direction for about twelve miles, when 

13 
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it again turns to tbe northward, and after six miles more, ends atRas 
Slijjar, the eastern point of the entrance to the bay called Ghobaf. 
Hashish. The shore thus described forms the southwest boundary 
of the flat land between Ras Abu Ashrin and the bay last mentioned. 
It was here that the American ship ‘Teacock” grounded and was set 
upon by the Beni Hakiman, some members of whom came on board 
the ‘Talinurus’^ and told us that they were of the party, and were sur- 
prised that as the vessel had stranded on their coast they were not 
allowed to claim her. They seemed to be very cheerful peoj3le and 
expressed themselves very glad that we had come over to their 
coast, for they had been impatiently waiting for us ever since they 
had heard the nature of our duty. It was therefore a great disap- 
pointment to them when they were told that we were going away im- 
mediately. Captain Sander^s object having been merely to carry 
bis triangulation from Masira to the mainland and then bear up for 
Aden, to get fresh provisions, for scurvy had broken out among 
the crew. I therefore did not see Ghobat Hashish ^ which is the 
only part of this coast that I have not seen* 

Lieutenant Grieve, however, who returned to survey it the following, 
year kindly favoured me with a sketch of it, and some observations on 
the nature of the surrounding land which will enable nre to describe it 
almost as well as if I had been on the spot. 

Returning then to Ras Shijar the eastern point of the entrance to 
Ghobat Hashish, the coast curves inwards and northwards from it for 
about ten miles, in a circular form, and then outwards again to Ras 
Ghidau, the opposite or western limit of this bay, wbich is eight miles 
distant from Ras Shijar, In the space thus described which is nearly 
dry at low water in its inner half, there are three islands, called res» 
pectlvely, Ab, Mahut, and Rak. 

Lieutenant Grieve states that Jazirat Ab, which is situated towards 
the opening of the bay, a small rocky islet frequented only by na- 
tives for curing fish.’^ ^ 
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«« Jazirat Maliut is a low island” about two miles long by one 
broadj ^^covered with Mangrove Bushes and snrrooiided by mudflats 
which are dry at low water. It contains about 130 huts and 500 in* 
habitants of the Beni Hakiman (Okiman?) ^. This tribe is scattered 
over the country from Ghobat Hashish to Suadi^ a town about thirty 
miles west of Maskat. lliey are numerous but not powerful. Their 
chiefs name is Nassar bin Saed.^* The Beni Hakiman inhabit the 
coast as far as Ras Sarah, twenty miles from Ras Ghidau, and from 
Ras Sarah to Ras Hammar, a distance of twenty five miles, are the 
Wahebah, after whom come the Janabah again. The Wahebah must 
not be confounded with the Whebah, they are two diflererit tribes, 
separated from each other on the coast by the Beni Hakiman. 

Leaving Ghobat Hashish, we find the coast running nearly due south 
for IDO miles, to Ras Jazirah, and curving at the same time a little 
westward between these points, in scollops, between which again are 
the headlands about to be mentioned. 

The first, after Ras Ghidau at the entrance of Ghobat Hashish, is 
Ras Mintot, then comes Ras Sarab where Lieutenant Grieve states 
there are a few huts with about 100 souls of the tribe of Wahebah 
whose chiefs name is Khalfin bin Ali.” After this, Ras Kabret, 
where there are a few miles of sea-cliff about 300 feet high, the first 
bona fide sea-cliff we have had since leaving Ras el Khabba near Ras 
el Had. (We have now returned to the white or fawn colored com- 
pact lime-stone of this coast, latterly we have had nothing but white 
loose calcareous sand). There is a break now, after which the cliff Is 
again continued on almost uninterruptedly to Ras Jazirah. Opposite 
this break is the small rocky island of Hammar el Nafur, about three 
miles off shore. This island Lieutenant Grieve states, <‘is about 
400 yards long by 300 broad, and 300 feet high, and of a white aspect 
The summit is fiat and split in all directions. Myriads of shags fre- 
quent it, and there is an accumulation of guano on it which is occa- 

1 It is probably from this circumstance that the bay gets its name of "Hashish/^ 
herba. We took in a cargo of wood from this island, while at Masira, which contained 
the largest trunks of Mangrove trees I have ever seen. 
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sionally taken awaj by the Arabs for the purposes of agriciiltwe/' 
The rock-specimens of this island sent me by Lieutenant Grieve show 
that It is composed of %vhite lime-stone similar to that of the coast. 
Next to Ras Kabret comes Ras Kariat which is 280 feet high, and then 
a table-land on to Ras Markas (480 feet high) and Ras Jazirak 

Hence we see there is a gradual elevation of the land towards the 
south, and from Lieutenant Grieve's sketch it appears that this 
commences as far northward as the bottom of Ghobat Hashish, ^ ah 
though we do not come to any cliff until arriving at Ras EabreL 
We also see by the eastern aspect of this part of the coast, wddcli 
amounts to a distance of 100 miles between Ghobat Hashish and lias 
Jazirah, that this elevation is not confined to the sca-cliff but that it 
extends inland for at least the distance mentioned. It remains to be 
seen if this genera! elevation of the land commencing here, conti- 
nues. Up to Ras Kabret, with the exception of a few insignificant 
points, we have had no cliff whatever since leaving Ras el Khabba 
near Ras el Had; we now come to a table- land at Ras Jazirah which 
is 4S0 feet above the level of the sea. 

After leaving Ras Jazirah, the land falls back a little and for up* 
wards of eighty miles to Ras Sagar ^ is confronted by a low sandy 
shore out of which is scooped the Bay of Sagar. From Ras Sagar 
which is 622 feet ^ above the level of the sea, a cliff is continued on 
for upwards of thirty miles to Ras Shaherbataht, and Ras Gharaii which 
last is 800 feet ^ above the sea. Next to it, is a little salt water la- 
goon with fresh water at its inner extremity, and a break of four or five 
miles. The sea-cliff then recommences at Ras MinjI, 706 feet high 
and is continued on uninterruptedly to Ras SIniamiyali, when again 
the land recedes and is again also confronted for upwards of fifteen 
miles by a low sandy shore. After which a cliff is continued on al- 
most without interruption to Ras Therrar where it ends, about twelve 
miles from the south western extremity ofCuriyah Muriyah Bay. 

From Ras Jazirah to lias Therrar therefore, a distance of 170 miles, 
the land has been gradually rising from 480 to 800 feet above the 

1 ^ Chart by Captain. Haiaes. 2 Capt. Haines. 3 Id. 4 id, 
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level of the sea, which it is more oricss in Cnriyali Morijah bay; and 
it may be easily conceived that such an imperceptible elevation, gives 
it the appearance of a tabular plain the whole way, which is the case. 
But for the sandy beaches mentioned, and the outbreak of black igne- 
ous rocks at lias Jaaiirah and at Has Shuamiyah, the seacliff would have 
been continuous throughout, and have presented a light white color, 
a parallelism of strata and an uniformity of surface, almost uninter- 
rupted to the neighbourhood of Ras Tiierrar. When sailing along it 
I could not help being struck with its resemblance to tlmt part of the 
coast of England between the North Foreland and Beachy Ifeach 

ti _ — pale, that white-faced shore/’ 

but without a tree and almost a mound to vary the outline; nothing 
but one continued light brown, barren, arid limestone rock from Ras 
Jazirah to Ras Therrar. 

At Ras Jazirah there has been an outbreak of igneous matter 
which has upset the limestone strata much, and the little island at its 
extremity which forms a part of the former, and from which the cape 
takes its name is composed of serpertine. At Ras Shuamiyah also 
there has been an outburst of igneous matter but to a much greater 
extent. Many dykes and dislocations appear here, through which the 
dark igneous rock has forced its way, and overflowed the surface. In- 
deed the horizontality of the land generally, begins here to be dis- 
turbed. 

As I merely passed along this part of the coast, and was not pre- 
sent when it was surveyed, I must refer the reader to Captain Haines* 
account of it published in the XVth voL of the Royal Geographical 
Bociely*s .Transactions. 

There are no trees to be seen upon it, and no traces of vegetation, 
saving a few bushes in the sandy plains close to the sea, neither In 
all probability are there more than the desert-herbs to be found inland. 
It appears to be totally uninhabited, save by a few Janabah here and 
there where there may happen to be a little water, as at Ras Gharati, or 
where these people may be temporarily located during the fair or fish- 
ing season ; for this is the great fishing coast of the Beni Bii Ali and 
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Janabali. Some of them make three trips a year from it to Maskat, 
gaining by each trip fifty dollars. 

The southwestern extremity of this barren tract, brings us to the 
borders of a far difierent country. One mountainous and woody, fer- 
tile and populous, rich in flocks and herds, the region of frankincense 
and wild honey, in short <^Araby the blestJ’ It begins in the south™ 
uestern horn of Coriyah Muriyah Bay 

On approaching it, while leaving the islands of Jibliyah, Gharzaut, 
Ilallaniyah, Soda, and Haski on the left, we are struck by the 
'sudden elevation of the land, which here rises from 800 to 4,000 feet. 
I have already mentioned the derangement in the horizontality of the 
strata which appears to commence at Ras Shuamiyah, and this increas- 
es on to Ras Therrar, when, all at once the white clifts are seen 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea. The summit of Jibal Hasek, 
which is within four miles of Ras Therrar, is 4,000 feet above the sea. 
From this point the line of elevation appears to extend due north, 
much in the same way as we have seen it between Ras Jazirah and 
Ghobat Hashish. This is as it were the second step of elevation west- 
ward. 

From Jibal Hasek, a table-land of the same height, extends north- 
wards and westwards, called Jibal Sabhan, accompanied, as all such 
elevations are, by deep ravines and huge isolated masses at its cir- 
cumference. These betw-een Jibal Hasek and Ras Nus, the extreme 
point of Curiyah Muriyah Bay, are extremely fantastic in their outline. 

1 Could CnrIyahMurij ah, written Edrisi) when applied to the islands 

ofihis bay, but with the diacritic points altered , be derived from Karah 

Blhara, % The shores of Curiyah Muriyah Bay are inhabited by these two 

tribes, and the inhabitants of the Curiyah Muriyah islands speak their peculiar dialect. 
Moreover Captain Haines (2d memoir p. 136) states that the Khalfan tribe of the Mhara 
claim this group of islands and visit them once a year ; while the late Dr, Hulton (Pro- 
ceed. Bombay Geographical Society, December and February 1839-40, p, 189) states, that 
the Inhabitants “ assert that their ancestors came originally from the neighbourhood of 
Hasek and M.arbat/^ The islands themselves are named after the nearest places on shore, 
and from their appearance. Haski from Hasek, Hallaniyah from Ras Hallan near Hasek, 
Soda from its black color, Jibliyah from its mountainous appearance, Giiarzaiit perhaps 
from being nearest Ras Gharau. 
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Jibal Nus, at the base of which is the cape of the same namcj is only 
1,200 feet above the level of the sea, and is stated to be composed of 
granite 

Next to Ras Therrar comes Ras Hasek, and the village of Hasek, 
both situated at the base of the mountain just mentioned, and between 
these two capes is the valley called Wadi Rakot, which must be one 
of the largest on the coast, as it is said to extend seven dajs^ Journey 
inland, to a country and town called Jezzar. ^ Hasek is inhabited by 
members of several tribes, the principal of which are the Sarah, ^ 
Mhara, Afar, 5 Hassarit, and Baramah. ^ 

Five miles south of Hasek, towards Ras Nus, is the tomb of the 
prophet Houd, Kabar Houd, as it is called. It is situated at the foot 
of the most remarkable of all the mountainous masses on this coast. 
This mass consists of a serated mountainous ridge of at least four 
peaks, each of which is about 3,000 feet high, the direction of the 
ridge is S.W and N.E. The peaks are called Jibal Habareed, more 
probably Kabar Houd, from the tomb of Houd lying at their base. 
The people of Hasek, however, call this the tomb of Saleh bin Houd.® 
Saleh is said to have lived between the time of Houd and Abraham. 
Houd was the prophet sent to reclaim the Adites, Saleh, the tribe of 
Thamud, from idolatry. ® 

On rounding Ras Nus, about four miles further on, we immediate^ 
lylose sight of the even and comparatively low land behind, and open 
upon a plain of dark igneous rocks in front. This plain which ex- 
tends to Ras Marbat, and about ten miles inland, is backed by the 
seaward scarp of the table-land of Subhan just mentioned, which 
here in the form of an enormous cliiF descends almost in one step to 
the plain below, while at the top are the white lime-stone strata raised 
three or four thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

From Ras Nus to Ras Marbat, which is the next cape, there is 
nothing remarkable on the shore but the isolated mountain called 

1 Oapiaiii Haines, !2:d Memoir p. 129. 3 Idem p. 131. 

3 ^ _ 4 5 6 7 

' ^ „Capt. Haines, 2d Mem. ^ Sale's Koran, prelim, disc, p, 9 
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Jibal Jinjari, which is about 1,300 feet high. It is small and conical^ 
and affords a distinct geological type of the neighbouring formation, 
from being situated in the midst of the plain of igneous roclis men-- 
tioried, and separated for at least ten miles on all sides from any high* 
land. 

The mountainous tract of Sabhaii is continued on, under different 
names and without interruption beyond that of a deep ravine here and 
there to the N.W. point of the Bay of El Kamar, distant ISO miles from 
Ras Nus. Some parts of it towards the sea, are perpendicular, but 
most descend to the sea or maritime plain, called saMlp in subranges of 
mountains or slopes more or less sudden and precipitous. 

The summit of this land is said to be almost barren and soilless, 
presenting hardly any trees beyond that of the frankincense and milk 
bush, a species of euphorbia, it is called the Nejdi, At a lesser elevation 
called the Gathan, the tops of the mountains present more vegetation, 
and still lower are covered with a rich red loam, abundance of long 
grass, and a variety of shrubs and small trees. While the slopes of the 
mountains are also thickly wooded with balsamic and other small 
trees to the Sahil, and sometimes to the water's edge, even por- 
tions of the lime-stone rock in the midst of the sea, have old balsam- 
ic trees on them. Large herds of cattle are seen grazing on the 
grass, docks of innumerable white goats and sheep are seen scattered 
over tlie sides of the mountains or following each other in long dot- 
ted lines among the crags, and camels are said to be proportion ably 
plentiful. 

The habitations of man here, are for the most part, in the rock. 
They dwell in natural caverns, some of which are of enormous dimen- 
sions, and as these are for the most part situated on the precipitous 
portions towards the sea, their position and number may be distin- 
guished when night comes on by their lights. 

From Hasek to the town of Damkot in the Bay of El Kamar, the 
mountains are inhabited by the Beni Karah, whose chief or representa- 
tive of their head family, in 1846, was Salim bin Thori bin Kahtan, 
of the family of Bin Kahtan. Behind the Karah inland are said to 
come the Thor, then the Malira, the Afar also a large tribe, and the El 
Kathiri, 
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Of the Belli Karah I have given a short description in the Xth and 
Xfth Nos* of this Journal, to which I must refer the reader, merely 
staling here that they subsist chiefly on niiik and flesh, and exchange 
ghee (clarified butter), hides, frankincense and moql (bdellium), for the 
lew necessaries they require. 

I passed a day in one of their caverns situated among the moun- 
tains a few miles from Takah, a small village on the coast about eight 
miles west of Marbat. This excursion I will briefly detail, as It will 
give some idea of the dwellings and life of those who inhabit caves on 
this coast. The way to it is through the dry bed of a torrent which 
ends two miles east of Takah in a saltwater lagoon called Khor Reri. 
After having traversed this for upwards of a mile, in company with the 
Beduin chief to whose cavern we were going, his brother who lived 
at Takah and our Arabic Interpreter, we arrived at a point where 
the torrent bed divides into two branches, the right branch of which 
is after a short distance suddenly stopped by a precipice about 250 
feet high, and the left continued in among the mountains. Having 
followed the former to the precipice, we scaled this, and on arriving 
at the top found a grassy plateau about a mile square, circumscrib- 
ed on all sides by mountainous slopes except towards the sea, where 
it was bordered by the edge of the precipice mentioned. It was this 
precipice and this plateau that attracted our attention from the vessel 
and that induced me to obtain if possible a nearer view of them. 

There were many wide-spreading trees on the plateau and part of 
it was under cultivation. A stream of water meandered through it 
from which some little negro boys, slaves of the Beduin chief, were 
conducting of minor streams to irrigate some beds of indigo, onions 
and corn, while the remaining portion trickled over the precipice. 
There were also pomegranate, fig, and lime trees there. 

As I have before stated, this plateau was surrounded by mountainous 
slopes on three sides, and about 100 feet up the face of the eastern 
one was the Beduin^s cavern, the arch of which was about 150 yards 
span ; its height about fifty yards and its depth about thirty. In front 
of It was a fence of brushwood which made the area within large 
enough to hold 100 head of cattle, which were penned there during 

14 
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rain or the predatory visits of marauding members of the tribe. ^ The 
roof of the cavern was hung with stalactites and its margin festooned 
with creepers. 

Here we passed the greater part of the day with our friend the Be- 
duln and his brother, wife and family. There were many recesses 
in the cavern, partly perhaps the work of mao, partly that of nature. In 
some of these, hersdmen and other dependents of the Beduin chief re- 
sided ; they occupied the opening, while the deepest and central recess 
of all was occupied by the Beduin's family. This had a raised floor of 
brushwood; supported on stakes, three or four feet above that of 
the cavern. The wife of the shaykh of Takah was there for her 
health ; she also had an apartment. So soon as we ascended the 
platform of brushwood, a persian rug was spread for me and a bowl 
of milk brought. I passed the day partly in conversation, partly 
in presenting presents, but principally in prescribing for and in 
looking at the diseases of people of the cavern, and of others of the 
neighbourhood who came to see us. The Beduin's wife made one 
of the party. She was a light colored, fine, handsome woman, but the 
shaykh of Takah’s wife kept herself concealed in her recess although 
she talked to us out of it. 

When the heat of the day had subsided, we descended to the pla- 
teau, and walking towards its inner part came to a long irregular ca- 
nal or lake which they called Khor Darbot. Its widest part was 
about thirty yards, its depth about twelve feet, and its length about a 
mile and a half. Trees spread their branches over some parts of it, 
ar3d here and there tali bull-rushes bordered it. A number of water- 
fowl were reposing on its surface, and many head of cattle belonging to 
the Beduin, grazed on its banks. Every thing appeared peaceful 
and quiet. But the watchful eyes of the armed Beduins who were 
with us shewed how every thing might in a moment be reversed. 

Having reclined for a short time under the shade of one of the 
trees, while the interpreter who w^as a Persian, bathed and said bis 
prayers, we then walked to the western extremity of the canal, where 
we found the little stream which I have mentioned, Issuing from 
it, and the sun having set, to us at least in this mountain dell, 
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we tamed owr steps towards the corner of the plateau bj which we 
had entered- On our way, we passed a great cavern, which had re- 
cently fallen in, and whose occupants, like their opposite neighbours 
might have tenanted it for generations, but had been compelled at 
last to seek another abode. When we arrived at the corner of the 
plateau I took a final glance at this pretty place, and with the rest of 
the party descended to the torrent-bed beneath. From thence we made 
for the sbaykh’s house at Takah, where we arrived somewhat after 
dark, and having related to him the adventures of the day, got him to 
put us on board the **Palinurus*’ in one of his boats, where we arrived 
about midnight. 

Both the sliaykh of Takah and the Beduin chief, did all they could 
to prevail upon us to stay at their respective dwellings, but circum- 
stances prevented us from accepting their hospitality. 

Having now described the habitation of a Karah in the mountains, 
let us descend to the plains on the coast, {here called sahil), of which 
there is only one between Has Nus and Wadi Shagot at the bottom 
of the bay of El Kamar, This is eighty miles long, and extends from 
Ras Nus to Eas Resut, after which the mountains slope to the sea in 
precipices or shelving steps all the way to the valley mentioned. 

Commencing then with the village of Marbat, which was the starting- 
point of Captain Haines' survey towards the N.E.,and that of Captain 
Sanders' towards the west, we find it situated at the bottom of a little 
bay of the same name which is protected by the low cape of Ras Mar- 
bat already mentioned. This cape is the western extremity of the 
tract of low igneous rocks which first opened upon us on rounding 
Ras Nus. 

The village of Marbat contains about twenty houses, and 200 inha- 
bitants, of the Beni Karah tribe- Atomd the houses are ruins of 
others of a more ancient date from which the newer ones appear to 
have been constructed- This is commonly the case with the villages 
on this coast. The original material appears to have served for ages, 
and in the walls of a miserable habitation may frequently be found 
stones 'Which have had 'a better place. 
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Many of tlie Karali who dwell in the plain arotind Marbat have 
nothing beyond the shelter afforded by the overhanging sides of 
watercourses, under which whole families reside* Clothes they have 
little or none, neither have they any arms, and their food consists al- 
most entirely of shell and other fish which they grope ont from among 
the rocks on the coast. 

Little as this may appear to accord with the great ^ advantages of 
this district, it is nevertheless true, for ample as its resonrces may be 
to supply the wants of man, the Karah of the plains are so divided 
among themselves, and so snbject to the predatory descents of those 
who live in the mountains, that the solitary inhabitant of the dreary 
waste we have just passed, leads a life of more security and compara- 
tive happiness than the richest man in the plain we have now come 
upon. 

Many of the Karah of Marbat serve on board Arab Bagalos which 
trade to India, Africa, and other parts of their own country. Marbat is 
a common place for vessels sailing along this coast to water at,althoug!i 
the water is so brackish that it is hardly drinkable, at least to those who 
have been accustomed to better; but about four miles west of it, there 
is a mountain rivulet of excellent water, which descending to within a 
few hundred yards of the shore, enabled us to replenish our tanks 
there. 

On the inland side of Marbat are some granite rocks about 100 feet 
high and behind them is the Burial Ground of the village. There are 
several old tombs in it, in ruins, and one bearing the date A. IL 55T. 
Many of the Karah are buried here, and they still keep up their old cus- 
tom of killing a bullock over the grave of the deceased and distributing 
the meat to the poor who may have assembled to receive it. There 
is also a stone close by the Burial Ground which marks the place 
\’^here the greater part of the Karah of this district bring their children 
to be circumcised. 

Beyond the granite rocks, inside this again, is the debouchement of a 
great mountain torrent which during rainy weather, that is in the S.W. 
monsoon gathers the water from the neighbouring parts of the Silbhan 
mountains, and pours it into the bay of Marbat. It was stopfied up by 
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a sand bank several feet high which had been formed by the torrent on 
one side, and the sea on the other. The bay of Marbat is open to 
the S.W, monsoon. 

Proceeding from the debonchement of this torrent-bed on towards 
the village of Takah, already mentioned, a distance of about eighteen 
miles, we lind a narrow sahil between the base of the mountains and 
the sea, the whole way. For the first four miles it is nearly on a level 
with the sea, but afterwards it rises to the height of lOO feet, which it 
maintains with the interruption only of a mountain torrent-bed here 
and there, all the way to Khor Reri, the lagoon which I have stated 
to exist two miles east of Takah. After this it is continued on 
with a sea-ciiff of the same height for about a mile, when it sinks into 
the famous plain of Dofar which is but a few feet above the level of 
the sea, and at which we now arrive. 

The village of Takah before mentioned, is situated about a mile 
beyond the termination of the sea cliff, and consists of a few mud and 
stone houses, surrounded by heaps of stones as the houses at Marbat, 
the remains of former buildings. On the bluff which terminates the 
cliff are also the remains of some old houses, and the shaykh of Takah 
told us there were others in the neighbourhood, but that there was no 
traditional history connected with them further then that they had 
been erected by a family called Min Gui, the same people who built 
the city of El Balad now in ruins in Dofar, of which hereafter. 

Betw^een Takah and the cape called Ras Resut, before mentioned, 
a distance of about thirty miles, is the fertile plain of Dofar, raised but 
a few feet above the level of the sea. This plain, which is by far the 
most favored by nature on this coast, is bounded on one side by 
the sea, and on the other by a deep incurvature of the mountains. 
Its eastern extremity, which is about three miles wide opposite Takah, 
passes into the narrow strip of sahil mentioned, and it terminates 
westerly in a ml desac between Ras Resut and the great mountain- 
ous tract of the coast, while it extends backwards in its deepest part 
from ten to fifteen miles. 

1 
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There are several fresh and saltwater lagoons in this plain. The 
former seem to be formed from fissures in the ground opened by 
some terrestrial convulsion, and are all filled with water to the brim ; 
tbe latter are at the debouehements of water-courses which pass 
across the plain to the sea. 

The soil of Dofar is rich, and the remains of agricultural marks shew 
that at different periods it has been generally under cultivation. When 
the coast line of this plain was being surveyed in 1844, large tracts of 
it were covered with maize and millet. There are also several groves 
of cocoanut trees on it which yield large nuts. 

For the protection of the cultivated parts, towers have been erect- 
ed, from which watchmen discharge their matchlocks on the approach 
of suspicious characters. But this I am told is of very little use, for 
the inhabitants of the mountains who are the principal depredators 
in this case, linger about during the day at a distance with their flocks 
or herds, and when the night comes, turn them into the young corn 
and eat the whole down in spite of every thing. This but too fre- 
quently ends the labours of the industrious inhabitant of Dofar, who 
has no appeal, nor dares interfere with the impudent intruder, a hair 
of whose head if injured, would bring his whole clan down upon the 
unfortunate agriculturist, under pretext for further dispossessing him. 

Hence it follows that the greater part of this fertile and well water- 
ed plain remains uncultivated, and most of the inhabitants reduced 
to the greatest want, from their almost inevitable issue of their labours. 
I have seen men going to till the ground here with their sword in 
one hand and their hoe in the other. 

The towns of Dofar are congregated about its centre, near the sea, 
probably for mutual protection. They are five in number, viz. Dairiz, 
Silialah, El Hafah, El Robat, and Aukadh. The three former are sit- 
uated around the ruins of an ancient city now called El Balad on 
the sea shore. Of these ruins I have given a full description in the 
Vlth Vol. of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, also In 
the Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society Vol. VII. and 
must refer the reader to it for more information on the subject. El 
Robat is a little distance inland towards the mountains and has been 
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deserted on account of the continued predatory visits of the Karah, 
while Aukadh is on the coast a few miles west of Silialah. 

The inhabitants of the plain of Dofar are partly Karah and partly 
El Kathiri, and so deeply involved in blood-feuds that there are hardly 
two people among them \vho are not afraid to pass each other. 
Scarcely an inhabitant of one town dares go to another without a pro- 
tector, called a niMya, who is bound to take upon himself the Insults 
offered to the man whom he protects. But these seldom amount to 
any thing serious, for the ruhiija being friends with all, few will open 
a blood-feiid with him for the sake of being revenged on the man 
whom he protects, hence the latter is able to transact his business 
and return to his home with perfect security. 

The' inhabitants oF this district, therefore, live In a most frightful 
state of anarchy. They are in constant fear of each other and in 
terror of a descent of the Karah from the mountains. Indeed their 
condition is as unhappy as can well be conceived, and this they 
bear in their countenances. Not only the people of the plains but the 
principal people of the mountains are extremely anxious for the pro- 
tection of a good government. The former hailed with delight our ar- 
rival there hoping that it was the object of the «‘Sirkar” to take posses- 
sion of the country, and so persuaded were they of this, from the wish 
being father to the thought, that one of the principal shaykhs, a Ka- 
rah chief, (with whose brother I had resided a few days during our first 
visit to Dofar), told me in confidence the number of men he could as- 
semble at a short notice and his willingness to place them at the «Sir- 
kar’s’' disposal. This was the shaykh of Aukadh, a good old man, but 
depressed in spirit, and worn down by the intestine quarrels of Ills 
tribe. He took me into the farthest recess of his house to make this 
confidential statement to me. 

I passed a few days at Sillalah in 1845 and in 1846. The first 
time with the brother of the old man just mentioned, and the second 
in company with Lieutenant Grieve at the ^house of a Sharif named 
Saiyad Tahr who was a merchant, trading to Bombay and other 
ports. During the last time I saw the head chief of the Karah, Salim 
bin Thorlbin Eahtan, to whom I have already had occasion to allude. 
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It was he who killed in a blood-feod, fourteen years before that time, 
the last' Governor of Dofar, Saiyad Mohammed bin AkiL He with 
other members of his family, all tall, fine looking people, the finest 
Bediiins indeeed I ever saw, had come down from the mountains 
partly to see ns, and partly on business with Saiyad Tahr. They 
wanted us much to return to the hills, and pass the moosoon with 
them. One ' day I saw Saiyad Tahr make an exchange of three or 
four yards of blue dangaree (cotton cloth) with Salim bin Thori for a 
couple of bullocks, and on observing that it was a good bargain, the 
Saiyad replied ‘‘but who will buy the bullocks'?” this remark was quite 
sufficient to disabuse me of the idea, had formed respecting the advan- 
tage gained by the Saiyad. 

During the S.W. monsoon, the wind and waves and sand are said 
to render Dofar so disagreeable, that the principal inhabitants re- 
treat to the mountains, where they would appear to have estates and 
cattle. 

They all as well as the Kahtan family pressed us to pass the inon- 
soon with them, intimating that we were tempting Providence to leave 
the bay of Eesut at that time, viz. the month of June. This would 
have afforded us excellent opportunities of becoming better acquaint- 
ed with the life and habits of the Karah in their mountain recesses, 
and no doubt with the family of Bin Kahtan, we should have been 
perfectly safe,' for it is stated that fifty of the Kahtan family are enough 
to put to flight the whole of the Beni Karah. 

The plain of Dofar after the rains is said to be covered with an In- 
credible number of sheep and cattle. Horses they have none, or not 
more than half a dozen, miserable creatures. 

In several parts of the plain of Dofar there are ruined towns like 
those of ElBalad. They amount to six in number, and are said to 
have' been built by the Min Gui, of whom, see the description of El 
Balad to which I have alluded. 

Passing on to the westward, we come to the bay of Resut where 
the plain proper of Dofar ends; for the $aMl, though continued on in 
the form of a cul de sac for some distance, becomes broken up and 
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elevated upwards of 100, feet above .'the 'level of tlie sea., The coast 
Hoe at the end of the plain proper, curves southward, and running for, 
a little towards the S.E., then turns again to the west, to form the 
cape of Resut, inside which is the bay and bunder of the same name. 
This bay affords safe anchorage to small vessels during the S*W. 
monsoon. The ^‘Palinurus’’ remained tliere from the 25th May to the 
3rd June 1840, and the bay was perfectly calm, though the southwest- 
erly swell was rolling past the cape with nearly the whole force of the 
monsoon. There was also a large Bagalo laid up there for the mon- 
soon, belonging to our friend Saiy ad Tabr, and half a dozen boats 
belonging to Mharah fishermen, who had come from Saihut and Dam- 
kot, to fish for shark, which abound in the bay of Resut during the 
S.W. monsoon. 

The premonitory swell of the S.W. monsoon called tadhn had 
commenced long before we had arrived and was gradually increas* 
ing. Its duration was said to be about twenty days when the karif 
or S.W. monsoon, fairly sets in. This varies a little but was ex- 
pected when we were at Resut, on the lOth or 12th of June. Tne 
only fear in the bay of Resut is about ten days before the karif when 
they say there is sometimes a gale from the S. or S.E. 

In the comparative geography of this coast the bay of Resut will 
be found of much interest, for being the only one of the kind here- 
abouts which answers to the description of the Author of the Peri- 
plus, who states that sailing along this coast from Malabar or Broach, 
vessels when too late in the season put into a bay here for the 
monsoon, quceqm (naves ) d Limyrica aut Barygazis mntunt eo 
defertmiur, sero anni tempore hyemen ibi iradiwent&sf J we are en- 
abled to obtain the identity of a point which is most desirable. 

At the bottom of this bay is a sandy beach about a mile long- 
separated h'om the plain of Dofar by afew hundred yards of low sea- 
cliff. It is backed by a ridge of sand of the same extent, within 
which comes the khor or lagoon of Resut. This, which consists 
of several pools of stagnant salt water, intergrown with mangrove 
bushes, tamarisk and salsola,' is the debouchement of a large torrent 
bed, which coming through ihid culde sac mentioned, gathers llie, water 
during the rains from tlie neighbouring moxtntains and pours if info 
the bay of Resut 
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It is probable that this lagoon becomes much extended during the 
rainsj when it must oYerllow or pass through the sandy bank which 
during the fair season separates it from the sea. I do not know if 
they have much rain during the monsoon in these parts but the? have 
some* About a mile up this torrent bed is a bubling spring of brack* 
ish waterj but drinkable, and half a mile still further on another 
perfectly fresh. This torrent-bed corresponds with the one which 
ive have seen at Marbat^-m' collecting the water from the neiglibouriog 
mmmtams at this end of the plain and pouring it into the bay of 
Eesut. 

The small cape which shelters the bay of Resul from the S.W', 
monsooBj is the commencement of a low scarped ridge, which ex- 
tending westward about ten miles meets the main tract of mountains 
as the latter advances southward to form the great promontory called 
Has Sajar. It is between this ridge and the mountainous tract in- 
side it, that the eul de sac is, which forms the western extremity of the 
district of Dofar, 

The cape of Resut is about 200 feet hig;h and about a mile 
broad at its base, and prolonged into the sea by a little island or 
rock from which it is separated by an interval of a few yards. It is 
composed of the white and gray limestone of the coast and is much 
scarped, and irregular on the summit from denudation. 

On its extremity are the remains of a small round tower of rude 
construction and also those of buildings equally rude. 

About half a mile from the latter, still on the ridge of the cape, 
comes an ancient Burial Ground extending over an area of three acres. 
The graves are marked by nothing but a circle of large boulders, 
surrounding a heap of loose stones or what formerly was a heap of 
stones sunken in the centre. The larger of these graves measure 
from six to twelve yards in diameter and are raised two feet above 
the level of the plain. They are formed of boulders of white 
and gray limestone gathered from the immediate neighbourhood. 
Around the large 'graves are smaller ones looped on to their .circum- 
ference, indicative of successive additions to them of less distinguish- 
ed members of the family or tribes, perhaps, unless all perished in 
bailie and were buried at the same time. No one could give m even 
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a traditional account of these graves. We endeavoured to raise the 
stones from the centre of one, but after descending about four 
feet and a half below the surface they became m large and so 
locked in that although we had three or four stout Sidls with us and 
a good crowbar we could not move them, and had we succeeded, the 
chances are, from the hurried manner in which we were obliged to 
make our examination for fear of being surprised by the Bedoins, 
that we should have found little to have rewarded us for our pains. 
Besides the Burial Ground and the ruins mentioned, there were the 
remains of buildings in all directions about this cape, although there 
is not a human habitation now within ten miles of it. Hardly any 
of these remains amounted to more than a few stones which mark the 
area occupied by the original building. 

The graves as well as the heap of ruins at this cape were over- 
grown with the moql tree and its companion the balsamodendron 
pubescens of Dr. Stocks, also the miswak which threads its way 
abundantly through the crevices between the boulders. In many 
places the trunks of the former measured four or five inches in 
diameter, and their branches growing horiziontally from their exposed 
position, had extended completely over some of the graves. This 
shews that both graves and trees must be very old. 

For the sake of those who may hereafter visit this neighbour- 
hood I may mention that, though presenting many objects of interest, 
it is most unsafe ; each time that we were there, parties of officers 
who had gone on shore were shot at. In the first instance the party 
.was about seven miles from the shore, up the bed of the torrent 
mentioned and but for the presence of aKarah guide who kept the 
assailants at bay while the party made the best of its way back to the 
shore, one or more would have been w^ounded if not killed on the 
spot. In the second instance, a party who had gone to some rocks 
to gather oysters were surprised and shot at, and but for the impa- 
tience of the assailants in commencing their attack, one or more here 
wmuM have been wounded or killed; as it happened, they had not 
lowered their sail and got off with merely a part of the gunwale of 
the boat shot off. This party of Beduins had come down from 
the mountains to intercept the return of Lieut Grieve, .myself and' 
others, who had been on a visit to the Saiyad mentioned, at Sillalalt' 
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Having however got intelligence of their design and having been 
persuaded to stay another day, we did so, and eluded them. The 
Beduins were probably not prepared with water or provisions io stay 
longer than the day on which they expected m and so discharged 
their matchlocks upon the party who went to gather oysters, after 
which they might have returned to the mountains, at least we saw 
nothing of them the next day. 

The Mahrah ftshermen at Bunder Reset were always obliged to 
have a protector or mbiya with them. An old Karah always ac* 
corapanied them to the spring up the torrent bed when they went to 
fetch water. 

It is quite possible to go about this place unprotected for many 
days together without seeing a single human being, as I have learnt 
from experience, but the risk is very great and the people so bad that 
they would shoot a man from a distance merely for the chance of 
his possessing anything worth having. 

From Ras Eesut the sea-cliff again comraeiices and extends west- 
wards for twenty-three miles to the moimtainous tract extending out- 
wards to form Ras Sajar. 

There is nothing remarkable in this cliff the base of which is washed 
by the sea the whole way, except the peak of Ras Hammar, which is 
the highest point of it, this is 700 feet above the level of the sea. Prom 
the summit of these cliffs the land slopes inwards to the cul de sac 
mentioned, and its highest parts are covered with a coppice of small 
gum trees, such as I have mentioned to exist at Ras Resut* 

The junction of this cliff with the promontory of Ras Sajar brings 
us again to the great mountainous tract which we left on the sea 
at Ras Nus, and which there, was- known by the name of Subhan, hot 
here Is called Sajar. 

lias Sajar is the largest cape on the S.E. coast of Arabia though 
not the most striking ; it is not a long projecting cape but of stupen- 
dous magnitude and height. Although Has Partak appears to be 
as grand in its dimensions as a cape can well be, yet the ridge of 
Ras Sajar exceeds it in height by nearly 900 feet. The summit of 
Ras Sajar is by trigonometrical measurement 8,380 feet above the 
level of the sea and its bluff extremity 2,770 feet, while the ridge of 
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Fartak Is only 2,500 feet and the scarped portion towards the bay 
of El Kamar 1,900 feet. 

The eastern side of Ras Sajar, which is not so high as the souths 
western, on accotmt of the strata dipping towards the east, is per- 
pendicolary scarped and its base is concealed by the debris of 
superincumbent masses of limestone which have rolled over or fallen 
from its summit. The aouthwestern side however is not perpendi- 
cularly scarped, but descends in three or four grand steps to the sea, 
the ledges of which are so narrow that from our station within half a 
mile of the base we could see the summit. The bluff extremity of 
the cape is perpendicular to the water’s edge. 

All round Ras Sajar the soundings are very deep, but particularly 
at its extremity and southwestern side, at these parts no bottom 
was found at 100 fathoms a mile offshore, \^hile the next throw of 
the lead landward might strike at 60 fathoms. This shews the 
gigantic steps with which the land here deceiids even after it has 
passed into the sea. 

We anchored in 60 fathoms, within half a mile of the shore, on the 
southwest side ; it was our last station working eastwards. The 
wave off the shore here was half as high as the wave on and the wind 
in like manner. This was of great assistance to us in getting off, 
for both the southwesterly swell and the southwesterly wind had 
commenced, and we were on a lee shore. 

Where the sides of this cape are not perpendicular they are 
covered with trees, and the plains above with long grass. We observ- 
ed more caverns on the eastern than on the western side cf this 
cape, in the way I have before mentioned, viz. by their lights at night. 

From Ras Sajar to Ras Fartak, a direct distance of 105 miles, the 
coast was surveyed by Lieut, Grieve* The distance between Ras Resut 
and Ras Sajar is about twenty-six miles. 

On the southwestern side of Ras Sajar, about six miles from its 
extremity, is a deep ravine running northwards, called the Kais ibii 
Othman* At its opening is the village of Safgot consisting of one 
large house and a few small huts with the usual heaps of stones, the 
remains of former buildings, around them. The sliaykh of^this 
valley (May 1846.) was a fine old man by name Saiyad bio Otliman 
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•el Sadoni. lie was said to be very ricli in flocks and herds^ being 
..possessed of 200 cameis^ upwards of 500 bead of cattle, and 1,000 
sheep. We had notan opportunity of landing at his place but he 
seat bis boat off to enquire if we wanted anything, and afterwards 
came to Siilalah to see us, and finallay on board the Falinorus/' He 
was excessively desirous of not being passed over^ having heard that 
we had visited other chiefs before him on the coast^ and therefore 
travelled over the great promontory of Ras Bajar to meet us in Dofar. 
It was this old man who told us confidentially at Siilalah, that the 
Karah intended to intercept our return to the vessel. 

Close to his romantic valley is another similar one, called the 
Kais ibn Amman Its direction also is northward and it is separat- 
ed from the former by a mountainous ridge scarped upon the sea. 
At its entrance also is a village, called Rakot, consisting of about half 
a dozen houses and about 50 inhabitants The shaykh of this village 
and valley (May 1846) was an elderly man by name Said bio 
Ammar, i passed a day and a half with him. 

In the evening of the day I landed, he took me for some distance 
up his valley the sides of which were thickly wooded with small trees, 
among which he pointed out two leafless ones apparently acacias, 
from which gum arable was gathered. The gum which was shewn 
■me was clear and colorless, not the so called gum-arabic which 
comes from the Somali coast, and which has a tinge of yellow. There 
was also the rnoql tree there, the gum of which they call tahka ; its 
companion also the haisamodeudron pubes cenSf and another bal- 
samodendron which is common to this coast, even to Aden, and 
yields a gum which is chewed, called Uban dohti, when the bark of 
this tree is cut the juice flows forth like milk. The Sibrooi 
tree was there (a species of Eiiphorbiacem ?) yielding a red 
astringent gum like kino, and which the Arabs mix with subr 
-(aloes) to use as' an external application for sore eyes, wounds 
the nerium obestmi so common on the limestone rocks of this 
coast, and a thousand other small trees for the most part leafless. 
Drawhigs of some of these with specimens of their gums were for-* 
warded to the Hon’ble the Court of Directors in April 1S48, 

After the shaykh had pointed out everything which he thought 
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ioteresting in his valley, particularly a crevice in the ground between' 
some limestones whence he said during and after the rains issued 
a great stream of water, and of which he wished to know the ex- 
planation, we arrived at a large tamarind tree, into wddch he climbed 
and threw me dowm some of the dried fruit, stating that it was the 
largest tree and bore the best fruit of any in the neighboiirhood, also 
that the Beduins in their ascent and descent of the mountains halted 
under it and refreshed themselves with its fruit. The polished state 
of the blocks of limestone under the old tree and the remains of fire 
places bore ample testimony of this. 

Night coming on we returned to his house and after partaking 
freely of boiled kid, rice, and dates, retired to the house4op to pass 
the night. 

It w’^as to this place that a Mahrah had come all the way from 
Damkot, sixty miles off, to get me a branch of the frankincense tree 
in flower, in hope of being rewarded for it by a small present. It 
took him: twenty-four hours to get it and he went back rejoicing 
with a dollar. 

A little further, westward of the Kais ibn Arnmar comes a third 
ravine or valley, which hasa west northwesterly direction, Ft is called 
Kharifot and has a stream of water running through it. It appeared 
rich ill vegetation and at its entrance was a large grove ofdate-trees^ 

These three ravines are all close together and within fifteen miles 
of the extremity of Has Sajar. There is only one more of the kind 
throughout this range which is Wadi Shagot. 

Next to the ravine of Kharifot, which is separated from the Kais 
ibn Amroar by a lotv mountainous ridge covered with long grass 
and stunted trees, and scarped upon the sea like that separating the 
latter from the Kais ibn Othman, conies a place called Bhalgot, where 
the summit of the highland falls considerably back and after- 
wards descends in Jong shelves to the sea. These slielves are cover- 
ed with grass and trees. We saw a date-grove there and a great, 
many cattle. 

' After a few miles the tipper line of the coast again comes for-^ 
ward and the slope becomes more, sudden, to form the cape called Ras' 
Tharbat All, which is considered the eastern limit of the bay of El 
Kamar^ 
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From Ras Tliarbat Ali to Eas Fartak is considered the exte'nt of 
the bay of Ei Karnar, and within these limits there is no cape of any 
consequence. The highland continues on from Ras Sagar under 
the name of libal Kamar, and borders on the sea from Tharbat Ali 
soiithwestvvards for about thirty-five or forty miles without sahili when 
the coasUine curves round, a sakil commences, and the moun«- 
taiooiis range continues on in its original course. From the point 
where the coastdine leaves the mountains the land continues low, 
on to within twelve miles of Eas Fartak, where it meets the range 
of moumains which extends southwards to form this promontory. 

Ileturning to Eas Tharbat Ali, we find this cape does not project 
so much into the sea, it is the acute angle which is formed by .the 
falling back of the upper line of the coast that follows it, eastward, 
which gives it a prominence, rather than any anything else. This cape 
is said to terminate westward the coast-line of the Beni Karah. 

From Ras Tharbat Ali which is about 200 feet above the level of 
the sea, the land gradually increases in height to Damkot ^ the 
next place on this coast^ where it is 0,000 feet high. Throughout 
the greater part of the way it slopes from an almost unbroken outline 
above, in shelves, clothed with grass and small trees almost to the 
^vater’s edge. This partis called Jibal Kamar or Shaher. 

On approaching Damkot, the slope from the summit of the high 
land becomes more rapid ; it also becomes more broken, and ends 
before arriving at this place in being both mountainous and precipitous. 
Opposite this part too, the soundings are very deep. We were 
anchored in twenty-eight fathoms about a mile off shore and about 
half a mile further out there was no bottom at 220 fathoms. 

We now come to Damkot, the principal sea-port, indeed the only 
one, in the bay of EI Kamar. This is the eastern limit of the coast- 
line of the Mahrah. Between Damkot and Ras Tharbat Ali the 
ground is said to be neutral and inhabited both by Karah and Mahrah. 

Damkot (in lat. 3T, N. and Jong. 52° 52' E.) is situated on an 
irregular sandy plain about a mile square, and bounded on all sides 
except towards the sea by almost inaccessible mountains. Behind 

^ j WoliUi not these uaiucs ol’ places leriaiiiatijig in Icof or p/,, be btiitcr Hpeh 
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it there is a tortuous ravine which leads up to the highland above, 
but it is so insignificant In point of size that it would pass unnoticed 
if not purposely sought for. la front a tongue of land extends out« 
wards from the beach which ends in a reef of rocks on which the 
waves break 250 yards offshore. This divides the little beach into 
two parts, the eastern half of which admits of safe landing for boats 
when the south-westerly swell Is not very heavy, while the western is 
almost unapproachable at such times. A small stagnant salt-water 
khor or lagoon exists on the west side of the plain and around it 
are a few miserable looking date-trees. 

The plain of Damkot is sandy and uncultivated and the sides of 
the mountains are barren for upwards of 1,000 feet, above which 
they are covered with grass and small trees and bushes, such as have 
been before mentioned. 

There are about ninety fiat-topped mud-houses at Damkot; about 
thirty on the west and about sixty on the east side of the khor or lagoon. 
The remains of an old round tower built of mud and stones are si- 
tuated on a bluff about two hundred feet high above the western part 
of the town. 

There is a very extensive Burial Ground there, in which are many 
ancient graves similar to those at Ras Resut; that is, consisting of 
beds of stones encircled by large boulders, while the more modern 
ones have ridges over them marking the longitudinal axis of the body 
laid beneath. The latter most probably commenced with the intro- 
duction of Mohomedanism, the former being the graves of the old 
Fagans, 

Allowing six souls to each house the fixed population of Damkot 
would amount to about 540. But there are many more than this 
there during the fair season, when theBeduins from the interior bring 
their gums, hides and ghee to exchange for grain, cloth and other ne- 
cessaries. 

During the S. W, monsoon almost all retire to the mouofains. 
The population consists principally of Mahrah, but there are a great 
many Karab, and they seem to mix very freely together. I'he latter 
call themselves Koreysh so did the Beni Amniar at Uakot. Karab and 
Koreysh therefore would seem to be synonymous. 

16 
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The inhabitants of Damkot have about forty boats all of which are 
light and rudely built, sewn together, but well fitted for their rough 
shore. In the fair weather they are chiefly employed in shark fish- 
ing. The seer- fish is seldom met with here. 

We obtained a good supply of sheep at Damkot, also a bullock or 
two, but the beef on this coast is execrable in flavor, and' the cattle so 
wild and so savage that when brought on board they dash from side 
to side, and try to bite and kick every thing that comes near them. 

The route to Hadramaut from Damkot is not up the ravine 
mentioned at the back of the town, but by sea to Ghraidah^ first, a 
place situated inshore, a little further on. 

There is a wildness about the neighbourhood of Damkot and an old- 
ness in the appearance of the place, together with a peculiar expres- 
sion about the people whom I saw there, that gave me the impression, 
whether from association or reality I know not, but I think from the 
latter, that it was the most ancient looking place and people I had 
seen on this coast* Doubtless the place is old and the people have 
never had much intercourse with strangers, for it is the only sea-port 
of this district, and the produce of the surrounding country has probably 
ever been very trifling* 

The mountainous land extending for eight miles westward from 
Damkot to the ravine-like Wadi Shagot before mentioned, is called 
Hadihob. Like that about Damkot it is more or less precipitous 
towards the sea, and divided by depressions above into domed 
shaped summits, which are covered with grass and small trees such as 
have before been mentioned. There are many caverns also in the 
precipitous parts towards the sea and many of them inhabited, as we 
could see at night by their fires. 

Wadi Shagot, which is the last remaining ravine in the bay of El 
Kamar, ends upon the coast by a narrow opening, but seems to expand 
out interiorly. 

Opposite this valley, the mhil or sea-plain again commences, by a 
narrow slip of sandy beach, the margin of which tends slightly 
southwards ; while the mountainous range continues on in its original 

1 aJui 
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course south-westward, under the name of Pattak/ that is after the 
opening of Wadi Shagot* ; 

Behind the mountainous land of Hadthob is said by the Mahrah to 
come that of Heiden ^ and north of this the land of Akaf, aradk el 
hagaf, as they call it* 

From the commencement of the sandy slip of beach the coast- 
line corves round from W. S, W. to S* and continues low to a 
place called Khalfot,about fourteen miles north by west of Has Fattak, 
and about fifty miles from Wadi Shagot The land both on the 
coast and inshore as far as the eye can reach, westward, seems 
hardly anywhere to exceed 100 feet above the level of the sea* At 
Khalfot it meets the lower hills of the Fartak range. This range after 
a course of six miles north by west from the extremity of the cape 
suddenly turns westward, and afterwards seems to run parallel to the 
Fattak range. The lowland which intervenes between the two, the 
“ ghob el Kamar” of Edrisi, is continued on westward as far as the eye 
can reach, without any alteration in the general level of the country 
or any appearance ofthe moon-shaped mountain'' at the bottom of it 
which that author has described. 

In some parts of the coast-line the land is scarped on the sea, 
while in others the scarped part is more or less inlandand gives place 
in front to sandy plains intersected by shallow lagoons. 

There is hardly a trace of vegetation to be seen throughout the 
whole of this uneven lowland. It appears, with the exception of a 
fe w desert herbs, to be entirely barren. 

At the point where the coast-line turns southward from its former 
direction is the little village of Arnub, where there are a few date- 
trees, and a few miles further inland under the Fattak range is the 
town of El Ghraitha already mentioned, around which also are some 
date-trees and apparently a little cultivation. 

It is by El Ghraitha that the people of Damkot go to Hadrarnaat 
as before stated. Every third or fourth day when there are a suffi- 
cient number, a kafilah is said to leave this place for the province of 
Hadramaut. The journey is stated to occupy fifteen days and the 
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road to be Bearly level all the way. The course is S.W. over' the 
lowland between the Fattak and Fartak ranges, and the only annoy- 
ance said to be anticipated is a plundering attack from the Malirah Be» 
doiiis. There is no other territory between El Ohraitha and Hadra- 
maut but that belonging to the Beni Mahrah. 

Between Arnub and Khalfot there are only two little villages called 
respectively Hirot and Dthabot. 

At Khalfot there is a saltwater lagoon about BOO yards long with 
two fathoms of water, where three or four Bagalos are laid up during 
the S.W. monsoon. 

Immediately after this the land begins to rise rapidly to the 
ridge of the Fartak range which is about ^,500 feet high ; this runs 
southwards to the cape and westward Inland. Khalfot is just at the 
outside of the bend. 

The sea-cliff, which at Khalfot is about fifty feet above the level 
of the sea, also increases rapidly in height with the land, and soon 
arrives at a perpendicular escarpment of 1,900 feet which it 
maintains on to the summit of Ras Fartak. The upper line of this 
cliff corresponds in its irregularity to the depressions and elevations 
at the summit of the range while its base is concealed by the sea. 
It is by far the grandest escarpment on the S.E. coast of Arabia, in- 
deed I expect there are few which can compete with it anywhere in this 
respect, being uninterruptedly perpendicular from top to bottom for an 
extent of six miles from the cape. Although its surface appears per- 
fectly smooth yet it is so deeply weather worn into shelves, that men 
live on them and descend by them to within a few feet of the sea be- 
low'. We saw these people, never without their swords even in such 
places as these, fishing from the lower shelves, and in the evening, 
their fires m different parts of the cliff. It was terrific to behold 
their posiUoo, but in all probability the enormity of the masses preven- 
ted us from forming a just estimate of the width of the shelves and the 
risk they ran ; they might have had plenty of room where we thought 
they could hardly stretch themselves out at full length. Our Pilot 
however who was a Mahrah from the village ofHaswei (el Sualul?) 
close by, told us that it w^as a very common thing for them to fall 
over and be drowned. 
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No part but the summit ofthis range presents any vegetation and 
this is chiefly seen on the western side, where the range gradually 
slopes to the plain below. Indeed the barrenness of the Partak 
range generally, as well as that of the land on each side of it, seems 
to shew that we have left the part of this coast which catches, the' 
rain of the S.W. monsoon, for I can hardly think there is much 
difference in the soil. It was here, though, on a portion of the face 
of the cliff which had fallen down, on the eastern side towards the bay 
of El Kamar, and had made a heap of rocks projecting above the 
surface of the sea at the base of the escarpment, that I first saw the 
frankincense tree in leaf. The seed or tree had been brought down 
with the white limestone mass, which seemed to have slid from the 
face of the cliff. It was growing out of a crevice of the bare rock 
according to the habit of this tree* 

We now arrive at the extremity of the Fartak range, called Ras 
Fartak, which next to Eas Sajar is the highest and largest promontory 
on the S.E. coast of Arabia. Like Ras Sajar, it is scarped to the 
sea on its eastern, and slopes rapidly to the plain on its western 
aspect. It is not perpendicular at its extremity as Ras Sajar, but de- 
scends so gradually that its base is extended southward a mile be- 
yond its summit. The real extremity of the cape is not in the direc- 
tion of the ridge, but to one side, where the coast changes its direction 
from south to west or to south-w’est. It is this sudden turn connected 
with the presence of such a high and narrow range isolated from all 
other mountains, that makes this cape, although it is not the largest, 
the most striking on the S.E. coast of Arabia. As I have before 
stated, the Fartak range extends backwards from the cape north by 
west for about sis miles after which it suddenly turns westward. 
At the extremity of the cape the range is about two miles wide at its 
base and a short distance inland it spreads out to about double that 
extent, but it continues narrow to its bend. 

Jt was on the extremity of this cape that I saw for the first and only 
time a balsamodendron, if not the same, closely allied to the specimen 
of the myrrh tree figured by Nees ab Esenbeck (^Flantce Medicales). 

A sketch of it was sent to the Hon ble the Court of Directors with 
the others before mentioned. I made repeated enquiries after the 
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rayrrh tree on this coast but never could obtain any information of 
it All said that it did not grow there. 

From Ras Fartak to Eas Sharwen, ^ the next prominent 'headlandt, 
a distance of about 58 miles, the coast runs W.S.W and for the most 
part is only raised a few feet above the level of the sea., This dis. 
tance may be again divided by an intervening cape called lias, Bar- 
jab ^ situated a little to the west of midway between Fartak and Shar- 
wen. Between Ras Fartak and this cape, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, there is a sandy plain raised a few feet above the level of the sea, 
and a few villages on it near the latter, which, with their cultivation 
are protected from the wind and spray by a sand-bank about fifteen 
feet above the brow of the beach. Close tinder Eas Fartak are some 
smid-hiits called Khalset, after which on the coast come the villages 
to which I have allnded, viz. Kadifot, Haswel, and Sakar ; and inland 
in the internal angle of the Fartak range, to which the sandy-plain 
extends, is the town called Wadi. This low coast is continued on 
about W.S.W. for fourteen miles to a small saltwater lagoon called 
Khor Blakshi, when it curves round to the S.E. and then S.W. again 
to form the step-like cape called Eas Barjah. 

This cape which is about 200 feet high and scarped on all sides, is 
the S.E. point of a group of low rocky mountains which extends in- 
land to join the lower hills of the Fartak range, and also along the 
coast to the plain of Kashn around which they wind inland to the 
high isolated mountains behind this place, called Jibal Jahun. 

Inside Eas Barjah is a shallow bay with a rocky reef or island in It 
just peeping above the surface of the water. 

From Eas Barjah the sea-cliff is continued on dlmlnisliing in 
height for four or five miles, when it, with the elevated land adjoining 
becomes concealed under a large tract of sand which is continued 
on to the plain of Kashn. 

The high mountains inland north of Ras Barjah which seem to be 
the continuation of the Fartak range or tract, after it has turned to 
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the westward, are called Jibal A dim, and those behind the plain of 
Kashn, Jibal Jahmi. 

For a description of Kashn ^ I must refer the reader to Captain 
Haines’ 2iid memoir ; and for further observations on the Mahrah of 
the coast with a vocabulary of their dialect, see No* XI of this Jour- 
nal p, 340. 

From the plain of Kashn, which is bounded on the S.W* side by 
the mountainous tract extending out to Ras Sharweii, the coastline 
corves round to the S.E. until it arrives at this cape, where it again 
turns to the S.W. The plain of Kashn accompanies it in a narrow 
slip to within two miles of the cape, where the land becomes preci- 
tous to the water’s edge, and gradually descends from 1,800 to ^00 feet 
which is the height of the extremity of the cape. The curvature thus 
formed by the coastline gives rise to a small bay called the bay of 
Kashn. 

A short way inside the cape is that part of the bay which is protect- 
ed from the south westerly swell, and where Bagalos belonging to the 
inhabitants of Saihut and Kashn are laid up during the S.W. monsoon, 
close to t/te s/iore, it is called Bander Lask. This brings us to Ras 
Sharwen which, if Ras Sajar and Ras Fartak be remarkable for their 
magnitude, is not less remarkable for its peculiarity, which consists 
in the presence of two natural pillars on its summit, that may be 
seen sixty or seventy miles distant. 

The bluff of the cape is as before stated not more than 200 feet 
above the level of the sea, which is ten fathoms deep close to it It is 
scarped on all sides, but more particularly towards the sea, and is 
formed of the extremity of a long wedge shaped mountain which, after 
rising gradually westwards for about three miles, terminates in an 
angular summit 1,800 feet above the level of the sea. By the side of and 
to the west of this summit are the two pillars mentioned, which ap- 
pear to be formed of the same kind of white lime-stone as that of the 
the mountain on which they are based, they are about 100 feet high 
and situated about 150 feet from each other. Each is four sided and 
rounded at its extremity, and the easternmost is shouldered. I do 
not think there' is any thing of the kind more remarkable on this coast 
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than these tow piliars, they look in form like two huge crystals. I re- 
gret modi that I had not an opportunity of visiting them, to be cer- 
tain whether they were the work of nature or man, or whetlier they 
had any writing on them; but I hope this will be accomplished some 
day, as the ascent to them from the inner side of the cape offers no 
difliciilty whatever. I endeavoured by the aid of a telescope to dis- 
cover if there were any characters on them and could see none, but 
we were never I think within five miles of them. 

The mountainous tract in the neighbourhood of lias Sharwen which 
joins with the mountains behind Kashn and is continued westwardly, 
is much disturbed and broken, and a mass of basalt is seen in the 
cliif four miles west of the cape which has been pushed up, so far, 
towards the surface. 

Proceeding from Ras Sharwen to Ras Bu Gashwa, a distance of 
eighty-sk miles, we find the coast runs about W.S.W. and presents 
neither head-land nor inlet of any consequence the whole way; while 
the whole mountainous tract between these two points Is continuous, 
with the exception of the openings of Wadi Masilah and Wadi Shika- 
wi, of which I shall speak in their turn. 

After a distance of about eight miles from Ras Sharwen the sea-* 
cliff, which is here very irregular, ends, and the highland receding 
from the sea gives place to the commencement of a low shore, which 
after a short distance widens out to a breadth of ten miles, this it 
maintains more or less to Eas Bu Gasliwa. 

Immediately west of Ras Sharwen is an extensive tract of sand 
which covers the rocky masses beneath, like that on the other side of 
Kasim. These tracts appear to have arisen from the disintegration 
of the upper part of a yellow sandy deposit a few feet in thickness, 
which here, in some places, overlies the hard white lime-stone forma- 
tion of the coast. At the western termination of this sandy tract near 
the sea Is the village of Atab, and between this and the commence- 
ment of the low shore, nothing but a few rocky and insigiuficant head- 
lands intervene, the last or westernmost of which is called Ras Agab. 

A few miles further on, after the lowland has commenced, is the 
town of Saihut distant from Eas Sharwen twenty miles. For a des- 
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criptioii of this place as well as the village of Atab I must again refer 
the reader to Captain Haines’ second memoir. The former is the 
port to the valley I am about to mention. 

Opposite the town of Saihut the mountains begin to fall back to 
form the eastern boundary of the great opening of Wadi Masilah, and 
fifteen miles further oo, about three miles inland is the attenuated 
spur or angle of the opposite range, wiiich forms its western limit; 
from these two points the opening narrows inwards to a gorge which 
leads into the valley, and from this again on either side, the ridges, 
which are here low, gradually rise to the height of the opposite rnoun-- 
tainous tracts, so as to give the valley a crescentic form. 

Wadi Masilah is certainly the grandest of all the valleys of this 
coast which open upon the sea, and running inland seem to divide the 
mountainous land of Southern Arabia into separate tracts. Its width 
and the height of its sides appear enormous, and like the Devil’s 
Gap ” its summits are almost always bound^ together by overhanging 
clouds. 

The inhabitants of Saihut state that it leads into the province of 
iladramaut and that it continues in the country of the Mahrah the 
whole way, also that it is densely populated by this tribe. A stream of 
water issues through the gorge during the rainy season, and at its open- 
ing* there are several date-trees, a few houses and some old castles in 
ruins, one of which situated on a little hill near the sea, appears to 
have been a square building with a turret at each angle. Its ex- 
ports consist of goats, millet, and frankincense, which are exchang- 
ed at Saihut for wearing apparel and other necessaries. I regret that 
I had not an opportunity of obtaining more information about this 
valley. 

From the western side of Wadi Masilah the moxmtainous tract is 
continued on under the name of Jibal Assad, ^ sometimes descending 
in precipitous slopes, at others by subranges of mountains and hills, 
to the plain beneath. It presents nothing remarkable and notbiog to 
interrupt its continuity but the opening of a tortuous valley called Wadi 
Shikawi, the whole way to lias Bu Gashwa. But this is not the case 

1 Caplauji Haines’ 2ud Memoir. 

17 
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with the' sahil or sea-plain below, where there are a series of horizon- 
tal effusions of black basalt that rank among the most remarkable 
features on this coast. 

These are three in number and are called by the Arabs the ^'Ha- 
rieq'’ or burnt place. They commence immediately west of Wadi 
Masilali and are continued on to the neighbourhood ofRas Bii Gash- 
wa. Each is accompanied by one or more cooes about 100 feet above 
the level of the surrounding ground, and around each cone for a vari- 
able extent, is a low field or tract of basalt, so strikingly defined by its 
blackness and the light color of the sahil over which it has spread, 
that but for its being unattended by any active signs of volcanic erup- 
tion it might be taken for a semifluid mass of lava. 

The first cone is about four miles west of Saihut. Its effusion has 
extended nearly to Wadi Masilah on the east, and joins with that of 
the following cone on the west. 

The next cone is opposite Wadi Shikawi about nine miles from the 
last and about three miles inland. Its tract extends westward to the 
neighbourhood of Raidah, a village about eighteen miles distant. 

In the centre of the third tract, which extends westward to Raidah, 
are four cones, and this effusion having taken place over ground for 
the roost part 100 feet above the level of the sea, has found its way 
into the water-courses and appears at their openings on the shore in 
black rocks, contrasting strongly with the white color of the limestone 
on each side. The plains of the lower mountains here, also appear 
to be darkened, perhaps by ashes which were ejected from the cones 
or craters. 

I explored a little of the second or middle tract, which extends 
over at least 150 square miles, at a place on the shore called Masain- 
ah, opposite Wadi Shikawi. It consists of large boulders of black 
basalt of different shapes and sizes, and just at this spot the molten 
mass appears to have passed over the beach into the sea. There is 
of course hardly any trace of vegetation on it, and the heat from 
It in the month of May was almost insupportable. 

These black tracts as I have before said, are called by the Arabs 
the ^^Harieq” or burnt place, from a superstitious belief that they re- 
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present the ashes of seven Pagan cities which were burnt down by 
the Imam ,41i, when he was sent into Yemmen in the tenth year of the 
Hijra to propagate the Mohammedan faith. 

Connected with these volcanic effusions appears to be the shoal 
of Abdul Kuri, called by Captain Haines ^^Palinurus Shoal. It is 
about ten miles off shore opposite Wadi Shikawi, and ks highest 
point has only four fathoms of water over it. The extent of the 
shoal is 1S50 yards in a N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction, and it is from 
300 to 600 yards broad. Captain Haines states the soundings mea- 
sured from the shoal spot gave 80 fathoms at one mile distance to 
the S.W., and 64 feet at two miles distance to the S.E. *In every 
other direction they exceeded 100 fathoms at this distance. At tw^o 
miles distance from the shoal spot towards the shore, the soundings 
were 120 fathoms.’^ 

Again opposite the town of Raid ah, there is a pit from 120 to 135 
fathoms deep close to the shore with 20, 30, and 40 fathoms all round 
it. Such irregularities in the bottom of the sea do not exist again 
throughout the whole of this coast, and I cannot help thinking that 
they are connected with the volcanic vents on the shore immediately 
opposite, both the shoal and the deep pit may have been of this 
nature, one a cone, the other a crater. 

Opposite Wadi Shikawi also, is Masainah the place before men- 
tioned in lat. 15° 3" N., and long, 50^ 43'' E. it is situated imme- 
diately inside the sandy beach at this spot. There is a depres- 
sion here, about two miles long and half a mile broad, which is the 
teiminalion of a torrent-bed, probably coming from Wadi Shikawi. 
It is about thirty feet below the plain behind, and about five feet be- 
low the ridge of the beach in front. At its eastern end is a pool of 
salt-water, and a black-looking quadrangular mound, and at its west- 
ern extremity a salt-water lagoon, about one mile long and two hund- 
red yards broad, surrounded by a dense thicket of mangrove trees; 
while between the two are several mounds formed of black basalt, on 
which are the huts of a few fishermen. 

On the quadrangular mound at the eastern extremity of the depress- 
ed portion are the ruins of an old building. Hardly anything of this 
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remains l>«i the foundation, which extends over an area of thirty yards 
square^ The w^alls were two feet broad and parallel to the cardinal 
points, two square turrets were at each angle of the building, and on 
the eastern side of tbe N.E. angle descending towards the sea, was a 
flight of steps about nine yards wide. The mound appears to have 
been built and rebuilt over and over again with insignificant strnetures, 
and looks at a distance nothing but a heap of black stones ; but the 
foundation of the original building shews that there was once an edi- 
fice on it of some consequence. It w’-as, if we may judge from the 
foundation, chiefly built of white limestone, probably brought from the 
neighbouring mountains, in blocks two feet long, each block having 
what is called a building-face ; there were also blocks of black basalt 
among them, and the mortar, between one and all presented no ap- 
preciable dilFerence, so that in ail probability these formed part of the 
original construction. 

I carefully examined the whole of this mound and afterwards t!ie 
immediate neighbourhood, but saw nothing more worth mentioning. 

Opposite Masairiah about ten miles inland ( the breadth of the sahil 
here), is the ravine-like opening of Wadi Shikawi, which is bounded 
on each side by a rapid descent of tbe mountainous tracts, to a 
narrow gorge. 

The valley seems to expand out a little interiorly and its direction 
appears to be N.W. It is said to be a day and a halfs journey long, 
and then to divide into three branches ; also to be much cultivated 
and thickly inhabited by people of different tribes. 

The opening of this valley is more beautiful than grand, inasmuch 
as it is not carried through to the sky as that of Wadi Masilah, but 
shut up, so to speak, by mountain-peaks in the back ground. Wadi 
Masilah seems to go direct through to the sky, Wadi Shikawi to pur- 
sue a tortuous course. The latter is said to limit the territory of 
the Mahrah westward. 

It was in a cavern of the mountains a little to the cast of this open- 
ing that Captain Sanders, Mr. Smith, and the late Dr. Holton, dis- 
covered some Hamyaritic characters in red paint. As yet none have 
been found further eastward.’ 
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The Bediiins at the town of Raidah, whom we met by appointment 
on shore at Masainah, offered to conduct us to some places of the 
kind in the valley of Shikawi, and drew on the sand the very charac- 
ters we were in search of, but in consequence of the arrival of two 
other parties of different tribes, and the dispute which ensued res- 
pecting the right of shore, and that of presents, and then an indis- 
cretioo of one of our party, which nearly brought us to a direct 
fight, we declined the offer of our Raidah friends, and thought our- 
selves not a little lucky when we got back to the Palinurus ” in the 
evening, with our skins sound. As it was we were obliged to leave a 
hostage (voluntary), and return the next day with presents to ransom 
him, But for this indiscretion which led to a want of faith on the part 
of the Bediiins, we might have gone anywhere. 

Excepting a few trees visible by the aid of a telescope, on the sum- 
mit and sides of the mountainous tract between Ras Sharwen and 
the neighbourhood of Raidah and Ras Bu Gashwa, the whole coast is 
barren and uncultivated. 

It was at Masainah that Captain Haines’ survey, when proceeding 
eastward along this coast from Bab el Mandab, terminated, and it was 
also from that place that Captain Sanders’ to Ras Sharwen commen- 
ced; Captain Sanders having previously surveyed the coast between 
the last named cape and Ras Fartak. 1 must therefore refer the 
reader for a description of the remaining part of this coast to Captain 
Haines' first memoir, and conclude my observations on it with a few 
general remarks. 

Proceeding from Masainah westward, we find the sahii still flat, and 
but a few feet above the level of the sea, until passing the village of 
Raidah, when it begins to rise gradually, and with it a sea-cliff* com- 
mences, which at Ras Bu Gashwa attains an elevation of BOG feet. 
These cliffs are white, and here and there broken by a torreiit-hed, 
at the opening of which upon the sea is seen the black basalt before 
mentioned. 

The village of Raidah which is about twelve miles from Masainah 
Is about three quarters of a mile inland. ^ It is the first place since 
leaving Haswel near Ras Fartak, that has presented any, cultivation. 
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Tlie goats of this place are remarkably small, white and spotted, short 
haired and gazelle-like. One she-goat with kid which was brought on 
board from Raidah, only weighed four and a half pounds, after having 
been prepared for cooking. The shaykh of Raidah treated us, as all 
other shaykhs whom we visited, with much hospitality. He was a Sharif 
and like the Shaiifs generally, possessed that light colored skin, and well 
fed appearance which contrast so strongly with the dark and wiry figure 
ofthe hungry Bediiin. He wasliowever affected to a great extent in 
his liands with the disease called tuberculous lepra, so common in 
India, in which the phalanges of the fingers and toes drop off at the 
joints, leaving those which remain, contracted and frightfully distorted. 
It is said by the people of Raidah, that the heir to tlie shaykhdoni 
of Raidah is always known by this distinction. Therefore it is proba- 
bly hereditary, and does not shew itself until late in life, when the 
shayklidom is naUirally about to descend by death from father to son. 
It is the shaykh of Raidah too who claims the young of the shark 
found within the parent, to which I have before alluded when speaking 
of the perquisites of the shaykh of Masira. 

From the people of Raidah I ascertained that which I had been 
led to expect from personal observation at a distance, viz. that the 
ruins of an ancient town exist on Ras Bu Gashwa. They are close to 
tlie ciitr, and cannot fail to strike the eye of a person sailing along 
this coast. Near them is said to be a hill on which there is some an- 
cient writing ; probably that visited by the late Dr. Hulfoo, and Mr. 
Smith. There is also said to be more writing among the ruins of an 
old castle between Raidah and a place called Goseirah, a few miles 
further w’eston the coast, probably «« Maaba’’ in which the gentlemen 
just mentioned, could find no inscriptions. Another place mentioned 
by the people of Raidah where there is ancient writing, is called Baoat 
Hajam in the mountains opposite Masainah, where *I appointed the 
Eeduin party mentioned to meet me to visit it, but as I have before 
stated we were prevented from doing this by accidental circumstances. , 
The distance between 'Raidab and Hadramaut,'is said to be ten days’ 
journey. 

Opposite Raidah tlie mountainous tract is called Jibal Shamakh, and 
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the upper line of it faliing considerably back, contrasts strongly with 
that jtist passed, in attaining its summit much less abrubtl}% The latter 
appears to be’ lower but this may be caused by its greater distance from 
the sea* 

The sahil also here becomes widened, to upwards of fifteen miles, 
and in lieu of continuing low, or only a few feet above the level of the 
sea as before, and even on its surface, it is broken up in ail directions 
and thrown into peaks, particularly close to the sea, to wit, Nassar 
and Manassar, which are some hundreds of feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, shewing that subterraneous agency probably 
connected with the extinct volcanos just passed, has been at work 
here below the surface, and for want of vents has given rise to ail this 
disturbance, I'here are many hot-springs here, which are said to pos- 
sess great medicinal virtues, indeed the sahil is called Hamrnara ; and 
from the number of places and ruins, and the cultivation which ac- 
companies the presence of water here, this, next to Dofar, may be 
Inferred to be the most favored part of the coast. It must always 
have been thickly populated, and therefore it is, that here, close to 
Hadraraaut, where a few Hamyaritic inscriptions have already beeii 
found, others and still more valuable antiquities may be sought for, 
with probable success, and I should think without much opposition 
or difficulty. 

From Ras Bu Gashwa, which is 300 feet high, the cliff continues on 
with breaks here and there, to the village of Hami, and a short dis- 
tance afterward ends in a low sandy shore which is continued on to 
Ras Makalla. Here the highland again advances towards the sea 
and terminates westward, this, the longest maritime plain or sahil 
on the coast. 

Passing round Ras Makalla, we enter the bay of the same name 
and arrive at the town which has been fully described by Captain 
Haines, and to whose description I must refer the reader only adding 
here a few observations on the neighbourhood. 

Although the immediate vioiniiy of Makalla is particularly barren, 
yet this is not the case a short distance inland. Leaving the town 
and proceeding along the beach, we soon arrive at the deboiichemeot 
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of a torrent-bed, where there is a long narrow slip of saltwater, such 
as is commonly seen at the ends of these places* And following this 
water- course for about a mile, we come upon some extensive groves 
of date-trees and a large garden. These belong to the shaykii of 
Makalla, who has built watch-towers there occupied by his soldiery to 
protect them from the incursions of the Beduiris. The garden is ir- 
rigated by a stream of water which is found to be derived from a 
rivulet that has its source in a rocky ravine of the mountains, close 
by. On pursuing this rivulet to its origin, w^e find it issuing from a 
place about 3(10 feet above the level of the sea, and at a temperature 
some degrees above that of the surrounding atmosphere. It soon 
increases in size, and failing over a little precipice into a naloral bason, 
affords a most convenient place for bathing. There are mat) j springs 
of the kind in the neighbourhood and many holes and subterraneous 
hollows filled with water in the adjoining mountains. These all pour 
their contents into the rivulet mentioned, which after a sinuous course 
would, if its waters were not diverted to the garden, find its way to the 
lagoon at the debouchement of the torrent-bed. lire water is frcvsh 
and tasteless, without smell or deposit of sulphur at its source, though 
attended in some parts by the presence of much magnesian lime-stone 
in botryodal masses. The place where, this spring is situated, is called 
Bokaren, and the stream which flows from it, is surrounded by date- 
trees. The inhabitants of Makalla wash their clothes there and obtain 
their daily supply of water from it. 

With this brief description of Bokaren, fetus proceed from Makal- 
la along the coast, which now runs S.S.W. At first the shore is low 
and sandy, backed as usual a few miles inland by low hills and then 
the great mountainous tract, which is here nearly 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. This sandy shore is continued on to tlie next cape, 
called Ras Brum which is composed of dark, brown, peaked igne- 
ous rocks that are extended to Ras eV Asidah, and form, with the ex-' 
ceptioa of Ras Rattle which is of white limestone, the principal head- 
lands all the way. They extend a considerable distance inland to- 
wards the lofty mountainous tract behind, and attain their greatest 
height perhaps about Ras Brum and Ras Rehmat, wdiich must be 
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nearly 1 ,000 feet above the level of the sea. They are thrown wp in 
ridges which in some parts alternate with limestone and at Ras eFAs- 
idah end in a few peaks and rocks scattered over the maritime 
plain westward of this cape. This is the largest tract of Igneous rocks 
on the coast, it is fifty miles in extent, which is the distance between 
Ras Bram and Ras el’ Asldah. 

The islands of Baraghah. Jibiis, and Hallaiii which are opposite 
the southwestermuost part of this tract, are all of the white lime- 
stone formation of the coast. 'l\he rock of Ilisn Ghorab from its form 
and color would lead one to infer that it was igneous, but it is 
stated by Captain Wellsted ( Travels in Arabia vol. 11 p. 423, ) to be 
composed of a dark grayish colored compact limestone.” 

Nearly opposite Ras efAsidah the continuity of the great moun- 
tainous tract is for the last time interrupted by one of these great val- 
leys which lead into the interior. This is called Wadi Meihih and is 
a most important feature in the comparative geography of this coast. 
It was here that Captain Wellsted and Lieutenant Crutlenden discover- 
ed the ruins of Nakab ei Hajar. The entrance to the valley is much 
further from the coast than that of Wadi Masiiah, and is obscured 
by many high hills between it and the sea, although the great break 
in the outline of the highland distinctly marks its position. From 
the western side of Wadi Meifah, themountaiuciis tract which still con- 
tinues nearly 6,000 feet high, advances again towards the sea, and 
about 90 miles N.E. of Aden approaches within half a dozen miles 
of it, after which it continues to run parallel to the shore for about 60 
miles and then approaching still nearer, comes within a mile of it. 
At this part certainly, it appears very grand to one sailing along tlic 
coast near it. The soundings just opposite it agree with what I have 
stated at the commencement of this description, respecting their 
being deej)est where the land is higliest, they are here 150 fathoms 
Uvo miles oil shore. This part of the mountainous tract is called Jibal 
Fudtheli, the same name as that of the tribe who inhabit it It extends 
w’^estwards to within thirty miles 'Of Aden, when behind it is seen a still, 
more magnificent range called Jiba! YafFai, (also inhabited by a tribe 
of the same name,) wdiich in broken ridges extends to Ras Bab el 

.,18 
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Mandabj md here ends the southwesterB extremity of the great 
moBBtainous tract of this coast. 

Between the Yaffai moBBlains and the sea lies the exteBsive , plain 
of which Aden forms the southeastern angle. * 

COMPAKATiVE GEOGKAPHST OF THE SOUTHEAST CoAST OF AhABIA, 

The foregoing description of the Southeast Coast of Arabia is 
given from east to west, but the descriptions of the ancient Geogra- 
phers with which I am about to compare have been given from 
west to east. They are by Ptolemy ^ and Arrian, ^ (or the Author 
of the Periplus of the Erythrsean Sea, who is supposed to have been a 
navigator or merchant of these parts), and are the only connected 
descriptions of this coast extant Both accounts appear to have been 
written during the first fifty years of the second century of the Chris- 
tian era and within twenty years of each other,® long after Egypt had 
become a Roman Province, and when the Horaerites or Hamjarites 
occupied the southwestern angle of Arabia, and the Sabeans lived 
next to them. 

Ptolemy’s account contains little more than the names of the 
places on this coast, in Ms time, in succession, from west to east, with 

* In this deserjptioii I have purposely omitted all geological detail,, that I might not dis- 
tract the readers’ altention from the main point, and that I might not introduce here what 
will be better understood iu a separate paper. I have also endeavoured, as much as pos- 
sible, to avoid repetition of what has already been written of this coast by Captain Haines, 
the late Captain Welisted, Lieutenant Cruttenden, the late Dr. Hulton.and myself, prefer- 
ring rather to refer the reader to these writings, when requisite, than swell out this descrip- 
tion by quotations from them. 

For the spelling of the Arabic words i have taken as my guide that of the inhabitants oC 
the several localities, where I could get any one to ivrite them for me. I am aware that it is 
incorrect, bat it has the advantage of local authority, and can be adjusted by an Arabic 
scholar. In the English spelling the vowels «, c, i, and must be pronounced as in Italian. 

The information I have given of the interior of of the country, and jimcli of the life and 
habits of the people on this coast was obtained with as much care and regard to truth, as 
practicable j that of ihe coast itself has been described from observation and personal 
experience. 

i Hudson's ^ Ccographim Veteris Scriptores Grreci Minores,’ with notes and disserb 
ations by DocIwen,4 vols. 8vo., 1698 — 1712. Idem. 

3 Dean Vincent, Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, voL 
ILp. 49. 
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their latitudes and longitudes ; whereas the author of the Periplug 
giyes few names but an ample description of both coast and coiU" 
merce. It wifi be best therefore to take the description of the Fe- 
riplus first and endeavour to locate Ptolemy’s towns etc. afterwards. 

At the second meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, after it was first established, then called the Literary Bode- 
ty of Bombay,” it was resolved, that prizes should be given a^nu- 
ally for the best dissertations on subjects to be proposed by the So- 
ciety, and the first subject was illustrate as far as possible from 

personal observation, that part of the Periplus of the Erythraean sea 
which contains the description of the coast from the Indus to Cape 
Cormorin.” — Whether this was ever done or not I have been unable 
to discover, at all events it does not appear in the Literary Society’s 
Transactions* 

It is therefore not a little gratifying to me to find, when thus far 
advanced, that I should have been unconsciously labouring in a field 
of research so near that of the Primitive Members of this Society, as 
to be endeavouring to illustrate from personal observation, the very 
next preceding part of the Periplus to that which it was their first 
object to obtain. 

I have already stated that both Ptolemy and the Author of the 
Periplus have described this coast from west to east, and it will be 
necessary now, to follow them in that direction, although the descrip- 
tion just concluded has been from east to west. 

In my comparisons I shall be guided not so much by names and 
measurements as by the principal physical features of the coast, such 
as bajs, anchorages, promontories, shores, mountains, valleys etc. ; 
for names change and measurements are not always correctly given, 
but physical features are comparatively indelible. The latter I shall 
premise before proceeding further. 

The two principal bays on this coast are those of El Kamar and 
Curlyah Muriyah bay, and the small ones and anchorages are those 
of Aden, Makaten, Ras el’ Asidah, Hisn Ghorab, Bander Brum, 
Makalla, Sliarma, Bunder Lask inside Ras Sharwen, the Khor of 
Khalfot in the bay of El Kamar, Bunders Resut, Marbat, Jinjari, 
Hasek, and the straits of Masira. 
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The principal promontories are Ras Sharwen^ Ras Fartak^ Ras 
Sajar^ 'and Ras Nns. 

The maritime plains are, that lying north of Aden, that betweenthe 
prominent portion of Jiba! Fadtheli and Ras el’Asidah, that between 
Ras Makalla and Ras A gab a few miles east of Sailmt the longest 
of all, and that of Dofar the most fertile and best irrigated of all. 

The mountainous tract, is that which extends from the straits of 
Babel Mandab to Ras Nus; it is divided into two portions by ' the inter™ 
vai of lowland between the Fartak and Fattak ranges in the bay of El 
Karoar. Then follows the tabular land without rnoontains from Ras 
Nus to Ras Jazirah, and from the last named place to the eastern 
extremity of Arabia the coast is seldom more than 100 feet above 
the level of ibe sea 

While the chief and only valleys are, Wadi Meifah, W'adi Shikawi, 
Wadi Masilah, Wadi Shagot and Wadi Rakot. 

Rivers there are none, but there are the debouc'hemeiits of great 
water-courses in diilerent parts. 

The most striking objects on the coast are the Black Basaltic 
elTusions, the natural pillars on Ras Sharwen, the triple or quadruple 
headed mountain called Jibal Ilabarid, and Jibal Safari, the twin 
like mountains which mark the eastern extremity of Arabia. 

The principal towns are Bowaiyah, Blakalla, Shaher, Saihul 
Kasbn, Damkot, Sillalah and Lashkhara. 

The Islands consist of three groups, first those opposite liisn 
Ghorab, second the Curiyab Muriyah islands in Curiyah Miiriyah bay, 
and third the island cf Masira with that of Jazirat liammar el Nafur. 

These are the principal features of the coast, w^e will now pro- 
ceed to the comparative geography of it. 

Before doing this, however, it is as well to premise that In x\sti- 
mating the distances given by the Author of the Periplus, I shall 
value the degree at 500 stadia, the number found by Gosellin to 
answer best for following him through the Red Sea.^ 

Begioing then from the straits of Bab el Mandab, we find the first, 
place roeniloned by the Author of the Periplus to be Arabia Jdit^ 
which was 1,200'Stadia from a port just within the straitscalled Okelis. 

I Eedierches snr la Geog^rapl \q des Anciens. t. p, $, 
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This Arabia fdix possessed a commodious harbour aud sweeter 
water than that at Okelis; it was the centre of commerce between 
India and Egypt; whatever business passed between the eastern and 
western nations took place there, ^ and the inhabitants probably 
placed what duty they liked on both the Indian and Egyptian goods* 

That Arabia felix must have been Aden seems determined by 
its distance from Okelis and the description given in the Periplus, 
simply because there is no other place in the neighbourhood to answer 
to one or the other. Aden has a commodious harbour and sweet water, 
and would now be on the chief line of commerce between Asia and 
Europe, were it not for the discovery of the passages round the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. 

If Ptolemy^s latitude is to be allowed to have any weight his 
Arabm emporium which, as it is the first port mentioned after the 
straits of Bab el Mandab, so it may be reasonably inferred to be 
Aden, is the most southern but one of all his latitudes of the south- 
east coast of Arabia, ^ which is the case with Aden, than which only 
that part of the coast between Aden and Babel Mandab is more 
south, ® 

Hence from the description of Arabia felix in the Feriplus 
and the appropriate name by which Ptolemy has designated Lis 
most southern port of Arabia, there seems to be very little doubt that 
both one and the other are the same, and that the port to whi^h 
they both alluded was Aden. 

We have here then a point to start from, and from which the 
site of Okelis should be fixed, rather than Aden from Okelis, for 
there may be doubt about the position of the latter but there cannot 
be any I think about that of the former. 

Proceeding eastward, it is stated in the Periplus, ^ that Arabia 
felix is followed by an oblong shore and gulf, (hud this been shore or 
gulf it would have been more intelligible, for certainly, In describe 
ing this coast, the author of the Periplus uses the two names sims 
and Hum for the most part synonymously.) This shore was more 

» Ar. Perip. Mar. Ervth. p. Ik loc. czt. 2 Ptoiemcci Arabia p. 13, loc cit. 

a Chari, Capl. Haiaes. * Loc. cit. p. 15. 
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than 2,000 stadia long ; after which came a promontory, and then 
another port called Kani, situated in the thuriferous region. About 
120 stadia from it (Katie) were two desert islands, one called Orneon 
the other Trallas, and above it inland was a metropolis called 
Sabbalha. Frankincense was brought to Kane which was grown in the 
neighbourhood, partly on camels, partly on rafts made of inflated skins 
and partly in ships. It (Kane) carried on a commerce with Broach 
(or Gujerath) Oman, Sindh and the neighbouring coast of Persia, 
also with Egypt. Its exports were the natural produce of the coun- 
try, frankincense, aloes etc. and such commodities as were found in 
the other emporia of the coast. 

Now, at first, we should say, this Kane must have been Mafcalla for 
Makalla has the very trade at the present day which is here mentioned, 
with the exception of the more costly articles noted in the Peiiplus. 
Vessels from India, Persia, Sindh, Oman, Africa, the Red Sea and 
from many other parts of the world now frequent Makalla, not so 
much for the produce of Arabia as for that of the African coast oppo- 
site, and Socotra. Makalla is within six days journey of Hadramaut the 
central province of Arabia, and probably from its reputed fertility the 
most populous province, and a constant intercourse and small traflSo 
is kept up between the two. Moreover, Makalla has a harbour 
secure against the N.E. monsoon, a prominent cape extending two 
miles into the sea on its eastern side, and an abundant supply 
of fresh water within one mile and a half of the town. There is not 
another place between it and Aden at all approaching to it in these 
respects, but then, where are the islands mentioned by the author of 
the Periplus, there are none ; and the distance Kani was from Arabia 
felix prevents our going further eastward to find them. We must 
look therefore for another locality between Makalla and Aden, and 
faking the islands for our guide, we find opposite the first group I 
have mentioned, “a small secure and well sheltered bay and harbour 
one and a half mile broad by one deep.”’^ This is called Bander 
HisnGhorab and is 8° 32' or 1750 stadia east of Aden. It is the only 
instance between Aden and Makalla where there is such a bay and 
where there are any islands. We have then the bay and the islands. 


^ Captain Haines^ 1st Memoir. 
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It is BOW left for us to ascertain if the locality was favorable for a com« 
inercial depot> if there are any remains of this depot, and what was 
the name of it. That Bunder Hisn Ghorab is a favorable locality for 
a depot Is evident from the harbour being nearly opposite the opening 
of the great valley called Wadi Meifahj the westernmost of the live 
great valleys on this coast, which running northward divide the moun- 
tainous land into separate tracts and thus afford passages in to the 
Interior. That Bunder Hisn Ghorab and its neighbourhood do pre- 
sent remains of a powerful people is seen by the ruins of the fort 
called Hisn Ghorab on the west side of the harbour, which contains 
the longest Hamyarilic incription yet found ^ ; and the remains of 
another fort of the same kind, also containing a Hamyarilic incription, ‘ 
in the valley of Meifah, sixty miles inland from Hisn Ghorab while 
at Makalla there is no valley nor even break in the mountains opposite 
it, neither are there any remains of ancient buildings. Indeed so little 
was thought of Makalla even 700 years ago when Edrisi wrote his 
Geography, that he doesnot even mention it by name, stating only that 
between a place called ‘^ Lassa which was west of Makalla and 

<‘Choma(^ which was east of it, trouvesur la route iin grand 
bourg aupres de duquel est une source et un Sasaind’eau oiiaude ou 
les habitans font leurs ablutions et tiansportent leurs malades. Ceux*ci 
trouvent un remede salutaire contra diverses infirmities/^ ® Then 
regards the name although we have not literally ^^Kane ” here, we have 
a name under several forms which conaes so near it that we have only 
to exchange one consonant for another, (one of the commonest in- 
terchanges to which the human voice is liable viz. d for n)^ to make 
it radically the same word ; this is Khada, We have lias Khada 
forming the eastern side of the bay of, or Bunder, Hisn Ghorab, then 
the Kadhrein islands (two) one mile off it, next the bay of Maka- 
dahah, the village of Makadahah, and last of all Eas Makadahah 
four miles east of Eas Khada. ^ So that we have this name in at least 
five different forms occurring within as many miles of Bunder Hisn 
Ghorab. 

Now most Geographers have identified Kane with a bay in the old 
charts hereabouts called Cava ^ Canim, but Dean Vincent states in a 

' 1 Wellsted Travels in Arabia’ Vol. 1 . p. 405. 2 Weiii, Vf»I. il. 4‘2i. 

.3 French Trans, by Jauberf 4 to, 4 Capfaia Haines’ 1st Memoir. 
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foot'iioce, ^ 111 Sanson I find the name of Cava Canin first 

mentioned, where he has a bay and islands ; but as Sanson was well 
acquainted with the Feriplns, whether he placed them there out of 
respect to that authority, or had any other, I cannot discover.” Again 
he says above, but ifiiiey exist “that is the islands,tliej^^ klenlifyCava 
Canim for lume in preference tu Makaila.” That Sanson had autho- 
riiy for placing a bay and islands here there can be no doubt, and if 
the bay uere called Cava Canim it still more approached the sound of 
Kar/^y thin Khada; nor is it impossible that some of the inhabitants 
may call Khada, Eana, at the present day. Be this as it may, suffi- 
cient evidence has been adduced I think, ivithout identification of 
names, to prove to the mo«t scrupulous investigator that the port 
called Jfuwe by the author of the Periplus was at Bunder Hlsii Gliorab, 

As regards the nieasurenients given in the Periplus, taking 500 
stadia to the degree, Bunder Hisn Ghorab would be less by 250 from 
Aden than that mentioned by the author of the Periplus, and Makalla 
233 stadia more ; while the distance of the islands from Ifani is 
stated to be 120 stadia, about 14 miles ;ihe latter is more than it 
really is, for if Bunder Hisn Ghorab be the islands furthest 

from it are Jibus and Baraghah ; the former of which is 41 stadia or 
5 miles off shore, and the latter 66 stadia or 8 miles, along shore, east 
of it. ' . ' 

Again if we take the distance Jibus is from the shore at the dis- 
tance given in the Periplus, viz, 120 stadia, and apply this rate of 
measurement to the distance between Aden and Bunder Hisn 
Ghorab, which are now presumed to have been Arahia felix and 
Kane, wa shall find that it amounts to 5,040 stadia which is so out of 
ail probability that we must at once come to the conclusion that for 
our identihcatlon of the places described in the Periplus we must not 
depend on the measurements, but, as I have before stated, on the 
indelible features of the coast. 

Ptolemy’s Kane empormm et promontorhim seem merely to want 
the latter to identify the former with t:,e Kane of the Periplus, and that, 
w’e may find in Ras cF Asidah, a black cape, the first conspicuous 
one' after' leaving^Aden ; or in Eas Rattle a conspicuous white capej 


i Op. cit. VoK II. p. 334, 
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or indeed In Ras Makdalmh' already mentioned ; all of which are with- 
in ten niiles of Bonder Hisn Ghorab. Emporum et promontorium 
woold certainly better suit Makaila and Ras Makalk, as for matter of 
sequence, but if Ptolemy's latitude may be brought into our assistance' 
his wasin a parallel of one degree north of Aden* while, Makaila, 
the only other place tvith which it could be confounded is, hi one 
i05 miles north of it. 'Bunder Hisn Ghorab is in one 73 inileg' north 
of Aden, 

Although it seems almost hopeless to attempt to identify any 
other of the places mentioned by Ptolemy between Aden and lii?n 
Ghorab, or indeed between the straits of Bab e! Mandab and Aden; 
yet tliere is such a vStriking resemblance between names and places 
which imnnediately follow Cana emporium ei promonioriunh and names 
inemioned by Ptolemy himself, in separate parts of his lists, also 
between these names and names connected with ICame in the Peri-* 
plus, an,d bc'lween both and names existing at the preseiit'day, that it is 
perhaps worth mentioning. 

Thus after Cana emporium ei promontorium in Ptolemy, come 
in succesgion, Trtdla porius, Alcephath vicus, Frionis Jlu* ostia, 
Ponies firnii, Enibohim vicus, and Tretos porluB} 

To commence with the resemblance between names mentioned 
by Ptolemy in different places, we have his Tretos poHm, and under 
the head of Islands," his Treim, which, ifthe name of an island or 
islands, were the next west of his Insulw Zenohil ; and as we shall 
find the latter to have been the Curiyah Muriyah islaods, so the former 
must have been opposite Kani or Bunder Hisn Ghorab. Ptolemy’s 
latitude of ^one and I'rete are the same in Mercator’s and Gosellin's, 
charts, (and the latter placed in Socotra), but not the same in the tables 
ap, Hudson.; Tretos porius was 35^ north of TreUf Then his TruUa, 
partus, being close to his JTcwd, of the same longitude, and within 
ten minutes of the same latitude, has a great resemblance to the 
island called Trulias by the author of the Periplus, which was one of 
the two opposite Kane or Bunder Hisn Ghorab. While Ptolemy’s 
Mmphath vkus Is very nearly allied in name to Meifah,' the valley of 

i Loc. c;t. p, IS. 
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Meifali and village oftbe same name in it ^ at the present day, opposite 
Bander Hisn Ghorab. And the mention of a river here, which if any 
exist In this part of Arabia for a period, might be fairly expected to 
issue from some great valley, would therefore be in Wadi Meifah, for 
there is no other great valley here. This is supported by Captain 
Wellsted^s account, who states of a part of this valley, ®‘it is about one 
mile and a half in width, and the bank on either side with the ground 
over which we [Wellsted and Cruttendeo] were passing, afforded 
abundant evidence of its having been the bed of a powerful stream 
but a short time previous/’ ^ 

Of the oblong shore and bay, oblongum et sinus^ meriiioned 
in the Periplus, between Arabia felix and Kane, (Aden and Bunder 
Hisn Ghorab), I can say nothing more, than that there is no bay there 
of this extent, and there is nothing in the shore that I could see to 
merit the designation applied to it by the author of the Periplus ; 
bat probably if I rightly understood the meaning of his terms I 
should have seen both. Neither can I make out Ptolemy's Mag^* 
mm and Parmm tttus here a bit more satisfactorilyt There Is a 
great maritime plain behind Aden, which is divided from a lesser one 
to the eastward extending to Has rx-issidah, by the projecting part of 
the Fudtheli mountains, but beyond this there seems to be nothing 
to identify with Ptolemy’s great and little shore. 

The metropolis called Sabhaiha, slated in the Periplus to be 
above Kane, I shall have to notice hereafter. 

Following Kane, the author of the Periplus continues : — PosI 
Canam magna spalio terra retrocedente, aims projundisshms sinus 
sequittiT longo traciu extensiis, qul SachaUtes mmcufatiir: et regio 
thurijera, montana, udikirjue difficUes, * m =» Atque hujm qnidem 
sinus maximum est mufidi promontonum ad orkntem speeiam, 
8§agws appeUaium: in quo regionis ilUus castrum esi, et portm, 
ihurisqm colkcti recspiaculumf We have therefore to follow the 
coast eastward to the first remarkable promontory, for we have no 
measurement here, and see if this answers to the description given 
in the ' Periplus. 


1 WiUsted’s Trav, i» Arab. Vol. Lp. 426 '^Sketch of Route 1o Ruisu oi Nakab ei 


Idem. 


^ TiOc, cft pp, 16. 17. 
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Leaving Bunder Hisn Ghorafe then^ we pass successively Ras Ma- 
kali ah, Ras Bu Gasliwa, Ras Sherwen, and then come lo Ras Fartak, 
which though not exactly answering to the description of the author 
of the Periplus in being the largest in the world, for Ras Sajar the 
next cape to It is larger, yet from its prominence, its size, and its 
poshion, it is by far the most remarkable on this coast. To give 
some idea of its prominence, I may again state that, it k the Isolated 
extremity of a narrow mountainous ridge 2,500 feet high and four or 
live miles broad at its base, having the bay of El Kamar on one side 
and an extensive plain on the other; scarped 1,900 feet perpendicular- 
ly to the water’s edge on the eastern side, and sloping rapidly on the 
western side, while the turn of the coast gives its extremity an E.S.E. 
aspeo't, and not the ridge, which runs north by west. Tims far it 
answers to the description of the Periplus. As for the rest, the 
coastdine begins to recede suddenly from Ras Kelb, twenty miles 
east of Bunder Hisn Ghorab, and continues to do so for thirty 
miles further on, to Ras Makalla ; but from thence it is almost straight 
to the neighbourhood of Ras Fartak. It is indeed the straightest 
part of this coast, and is accompanied by the mountainous tract of 
Southern Arabia, almost uninterruptedly, the whole way. The latter is 
confronted by a comparatively low mountaninous shore from Bunder 
Hisn Ghorabto Ras Makalla, (the tract of igneous rocks already men- 
tioned,) and afterwards, by an almost uninterrupted strip of plain or 
sakilio Ras Agab, a distance of 140 miles, when the mountainous 
tract advances upon the sea again, and the coast becomes more or 
less scarped and mountainous to Ras Sharwen,and then mountainous 
at intervals, to Ras Farlak. 

The mountains are steep and difficult of access, and they yield 
frankincense, for this tree grows on them from above Makalla east- 
wards, and probably more or less throughout the whole mountainous 
tract to Jibal yaffai behind Aden ; for it abounds on the limestone 
mountains of the Somali coast opposite, which is probably part of the 
same formation. 

We have then an immense cape, with its extremity directed more 
towards east than south, (though not due east,) which is quite suffi- 
cient for our purpose ; mountains steep and difficult of access, and 
yielding frankincense ;and the shore receding, but not continuously to 
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form a great gulf or bay, as the author of Uie PeriphiS'Woiild seem to 
have it, any more than we have found a similar continuous mnus^ 
or bay, between Aden and Bunder Hisn Ghorab. Thus we have 
nearly all the features mentioned in the Peripliis between Kimi and 
Sijag'ros^ Let us now see what further confirmation the bay of 
Sachdliies so far identified,.derives from the testimony of Ptolemy, ' 

In localing the different nations of soiilbern Arabia, this Geogra- 
pher states, Sub his uuUm omnibus Chairammiay d CUmuce mqm 
SachaliUmJ Now we know that his Climax mons was In the SAY. 
angle of Arabia, and moreover, we know the position of his Cka- 
tramniitm, insomuch as they were the people of Iladramaut, 
which province is six days inland from Makallaf ten days from 
Kashn, and about fifteen days from El Ohraitha,a town in the bay of 
El Kamar. Thus it most have been north of Makalla, extending some 
distance eastward towards El Ghraitha. It would then be behind 
the niouotainous land and coast which we have supposed to border 
on the bay of SachaUtes of the Periplus ; and so far further, the position 
we have given this bay, would appear to derive additional confirmation 
from Ptolemy’s testimony. It may be said that Ptolemy places his 
Simis sachalites after Fartak, or Syagros^ which is the case, but 
we shall see by and by that the author of the Periplus has one there 
too; and it is much more probable if we be right In the position of 
Ptolemy’s Chatramtuitm^ that Ptolemy or his informants omitted to 
mention a slmis sachalites here, than that the author of the Periplus 
put in one too many. Again we shall presently see from the probable 
etymology of the word SachaUte,% that its application was more ge- 
neral than specific on this coast, which may still further account for 
Ptolemy’s apparent omission. 

The terra Sachcdites^ appears to be derived from the Arabic word 
«aM, , for in divestingihe former of its Greek termination we 
have remaining sae/mf, which is sa/mf ; since e/o not only with the 
Greeks and Romans, but with many nations at the .present day, has 
been, and is now, substituted for the Arabic ^ , hhu, which from jts 
guttaral sound is pronounced like c/i, e. g. Achrned for Ahmed, 1 ; 
XatpaymiTai (Ptolemy) and Chatramotilfe (Piiny) from 
(Abuifeda). lienee we have in sachul the equivalent radicles 

r Loc. cit. p. tl , 
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oftU^U, wbicb as I have frequently stated means maritime plain, and 
the people inhabit the sahU are called by the Arabs the ahl el 
sahil^ or sahilites. Gossellin (Vo!, iii. p. 10. Op» dit.) has given 
this derivation to the word SachaliteSf but the probability of It struck 
me before I saw it mentioned by this author ; while if there be any pari 
of this coast which deserves the name of sahil from its extent, more 
than another, it is the tract betvveen Ras Makalla and Ras Agab. 
It is remarkable too, that we should have the port on this siiMl 
to the great Wadi Masilah, called Saiimt, which in some parts Is called 
Sahol, and by the slightest permutation would make Sahil; while 
we have in Ptolemy^s list of cities and towns in Southern Arabia, 
Matcala and Sachle, following next each other, from east to west, and 
the former twenty-five minutes north of the latter, which is as it should 
be, if they were meant for Masilah and Saihut, 

On the shores of the Red Sea, Taharaa is the name applied to the 
maritime plain; on the south eastern coast of Arabia, it is called 
Sahll, while on the coast of Oman, the fiat country north of Maskat 
is called Batanah ; but whedier the latter be the common term for 
maritime plain here I know not; hardly any but that called Batanah, 
exists, on the latter coast. 

As for the derivation of Srjagros, we have the same name for the 
first promontory after Kani, both in Ptolemy and the author of the 
Periplus; but there is no resemblance in name between Syagros and 
Fariak. We have, however, a village on the shore within a few miles 
of Ras Fartak, called Sagar, 7 ^, which has the same radical letters 
in it as Syagros j when the latter is divested of its Greek termination, 
and in lire name of this village therefore, would seem to linger a 
trace of the name formerly applied to the cape close to it. 

To identify Ptolemy's Syagros eastrema, with the Syagros of 
the Periplus, and the Ras Fartak of the present day, hardly anything 
more can be said than that as the next cape to Kane in the Perk 
phis is so it is the next in Ptolemy. 

After the plf.ces mentioned by Ptolemy, which would seem to have 
been about Bunder Hisn Ohorab, come Tkialldak menSf then 
MIoscha poftus, and lastly Syagros extrema, which last was the eastern 
extremity of Ptolemy's Megio AdramUarum, ox Hadramaut* As in 
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tbe Feripliis, so in Ptolemy, we shall find a Sims Sachaliies com* 
ing after Sijagros extrema^ and from this being the esteiii limit of 
his region of Hadramant, so the Sachaliies which he places scnth of 
Hadramant, [Chairamrtiitm ^ a Climace usque SachaUiaSf) seems to 
hare been in front of it, and to have been the SaehaUies mentioned 
by the auihor of the Peripius, and omitted here as before stated by 
Ptolemy. All this, %vithont measurement, wonlcl seem to identb 
fj Ptolemy's Sijagros with the Syagros of the Perlplas, and the 
Partak of the present day. If we may be allowed to quote Ptolemy's 
latitude without longitude in this case^ his Syagros extrema^ 
was in a parallel of 2° 30' north of Aden, which is only twenty two 
minutes less than in should be; and if we were to carry on his Syagros 
even to the next cape east of it, viz. Ras Sajar, we should find it 
1® 6' still further south than it should be, for Ras Sajar is this distance 
north of Fartak. 

The castle and port which served as a receptaculum of frankincense, 
mentioned by the author of the Periplus,at, or in the neighbourhood of, 
Syagros, might have been the port of Kashn, which is the chief town of 
the great Malirah Tribe, on the coast ; there is a bay there, the bay of 
Kashn, and a little Bunder opposite, called Lask, which is protected 
by Ras Sharwen from the southeast monsoon. The Shaykh of the 
Mahrah lives at Kashn. This might have been the situation too of 
Ptolemy's Moscim partus, which just precedes his Syagros* The bay, 
though not so capacious as, is something similar to, the bay of Resit, 
in which we shall find by and by, another incense port, called 
Moscha^ by the author of the Periplus.^ 

Next to Syagros, the island of Socotra and its produce is mention- 
ed by the author of the Periplus, under the name of Insuh Di&sco^ 
ridis ; but as I know nothing of this island personally, and it is 
rather on the coast of Africa than Arabia, though subject to the latter, 
(as noticed in the Periplus,) having been under the Shaykh of 
the Mahrah from time immemorial, I shall say nothing more of it here, 
than that the author of the Periplus is as accurate in his information 

1 Could Motfcha^ have come from , Mercatiii operojn dedii, emit venditque^ 
Goi. There is a place called Sink ^ to Kasim, also Suk el Hasek^ and Suk 
ei Bas’ir, on this coast. 
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respecting this island as in any part of his description of tlie coast of 
Arabia. It Is worth noticing however that it was under that Eleazius 
who was king of the Frankincense Region Arabia^ and not under 
Charihaely who ruled over that of Azania or the Somali coast This, 
with the fact, that even to this day it belongs to the Mahrah Tribe, 
whose Shajkh as before stated lives at Kashn, the only port of the 
Mahrah, for they have no other with a bay, seems to point out Kaslin 
as the incense port of the Periplus and the Moscha portus of Pto- 
lemy. 

Proceeding eastwards, the author of the Periplus states 
^Tumproxime attingit smus, versus continentem^ Omana^ valdepwfun^ 
dus ; €u/us transitus stadia sexcento (600) patet. Post eum stadio* 
rum quingentoTum (500) spatio monies sunt altf, petrosi, prmrupii^ 
hominum in speluncis habitanlium. Deinceps sequitur portus nohilis 
aptus ud thus Sackaliticum convehendum, qui Moscha portus dicitur. 
In himc d Cana naves qumda?n milti sohnt ; qumque Lhnyrica atit 
Barygazis veniunt eo dejenmlm, sero anni ter?} pore hyemen ibi tradu- 
centes^ d regiis minis tris thus recipiunt et exportant^ cum quibus 
othonium^ frumentmn^ atque oleum cornmutanL'^ (p. 18, Loc. cit.) 

The first thing that strikes us here Is the identity of the bay of 
El Kamar with the deep gulf adjoining Syagros^ and the least intelligi- 
ble that it should be connected with Oman. But we know that 
Ptolemy's Regio Adramitarum ended at Syagros, and we know also, 
from the interval of low land, forty miles in breadth which exists in the 
bay of El Kamar, between the Fartak and Fattak ranges, that there 
is a natural separation here of the mountainous tracts of the south- 
east coast of Arabia ; the one extending from Bab el Mandab east- 
wards to terminate at Ras Fartak, and the other continuing on from 
Fattak to terminate at Ras Nus. Therefore it is not extraordinary 
that the latter should meet with a new*- appellation from the author 
of the Periplus, but why it should be named Owiana, or Oman, is 
difficult to understand, when that country at the present day is dis- 
joined from the mountainous tract last mentioned, by the intervention 
of the regio barbara of the Periplus, or great desert of Akaf, upwards 
of 250 miles wide, which is even a greater separation than if the sea 
itself had existed between these two parts of Arabia. But of this 
hereafter; let us deal with the pliysical features of this pari first. 
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That there is in reality a sfitws:, or gulf, next to Fartak/anc! that too 
running very deep into the mainland, (valde profunduBj viz, the bay^ 
of E! Kaniar, the deepest on this coast, of which Ras Fartak is the 
south western extremity, is undeniable ; but that its iransitus^ Is 
only 600 stadia, unless we take it from Ras Fartak to Wadi Shagot 
where the low shore first meets the mountainous tract of Fatlak, is 
not correct. For the real tmnsUus of this bay, that which a coast- 
ing vessel would make it, is about 850 stadia, that is the distance, 
allowing 500 stadia to the degree, between Ras Fartak and ilas 
Sajar, the next prominent cape. But that the former, and not the 
latter, was the transiius of the author of the Feripliis seems plain, for 
after giving us his measurement of it, he immediately coinrnencea 
with a second measurement of 500 stadia, without saying anything of 
the coast along the first measurement, which agrees with what I 
have stated, viz. that there is a low barren tract here without any 
remarkable feature on it, and apparently uninhabited; but, where at 
the end of his 600 stadia the lowland terminates, and, with the com- 
mencement of liis next measurement the highland begins, there he 
observes are mountains, high, rocky, precipitous, with men living in 
caves. 

I have already stated that the lowland in the bay of El Kamar meets 
the moimtamous tract on the northern side at Wadi Shagot, and that 
here the mountains are high, and rocky, being composed of bard 
limestone, also that they are precipitous, arid that the lights in them at 
night as well as what we saw by day, shewed that there are many 
caverns in them which are inhabited. Moreover, as stated in the prece- 
ding geographical description, this is the commencement, coming 
from the west, of the w^ooded region of this coast. Here it is that 
the frankincense tree is lirst met with in abundance, and from hence- 
forward to the end of this mountainous tract, at Hasek, every village 
on the coast exports large quantities of frankincense, which is just 
the contrary as we proceed in the opposite direction ; not so much 
perhaps from the greater scarcity of the tree, as on account of the large 
importations of frankincense at Makalla from the opposite shore of 
Africa. After these high mountains, etc. and the end of the 500 
utadla, comes the Authors porlus nobtliSf which he calls Moscha, 
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And it would be difficult to determine where this port had been situat- 
ed, were it not for the following context viz. that vessels coasting 
along from Malabar or Broach (Canara or Cambay) at advanced sea- 
sons, put in here for the winter, where they tookin frankincense In ex- 
change for muslins, corn, and oil/' 

Now had there been any bay on this part of the coast where vessels 
could stay daring the winter, or S.W. monsoon, besides that of Resut, 
which I have before stated to be sufficiently large and deep to shelter 
vessels of three or four hundred tons burden during that tempestuous 
season, there w^ould have been a difficulty in saying where the Mosclia 
of the Periplus was, but now there is none. There is no other baj 
of the kind in this neighbourhood, and none on the whole of this coast, 
so capacious, for sheltering vessels during the S.W. monsoon. There 
Is another bay at the eastern extremity ofDofar, viz. at Marbat, but 
this only affords shelter during the N.E. monsoon and is open to 
the S.W. monsoon. There therefore can be no hesitation in identify- 
ing the bay mentioned by the author of the Periplus with Bunder 
Resut and placing his Moscha porlus here. I have already said that 
there are the remains of a place or fort on the extremity of Ras 
Resut, and that a short distance from if, there is an ancient Burial- 
Ground of two or three acres in extent, which remains shew that 
this locality was once inhabited, although there is not a human habita- 
tion now within several miles of it. But places of this kind in Arabia 
and Africa do not want human dwellings to give them a name. If 
Mioscha be derived from sak as before mentioned (p. 298 foot-note,) 
theie might have been a suk or forum here, where the mountain tribes 
assembled to barter the produce of the country with ships which anchor- 
ed in the bay for that purpose. At Berbera on the African coast, 
opposite Aden, there are twenty thousand people at the bartering sea- ^ 
son and at other times not a soul. ^ Fresh water there is, in plenty, 
close by Resut, and the frankincense and moql trees, the one yielding 
frankincense the other bcleliium, grow in countless numbers within a 

i Lieutenant Cratteadcn, Transactions Bombay Geographical Socicl>% Apfil to Sep- 
tember 1849 p. 187. 
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few boors walk of the bay. The former is so abundant axid so cheap 
here that when I asked the shaykh of Aokadh, the next village to 
Bunder Resut, for a specimen of the frankincense which grew in the 
neighbourhood, he sent me nearly a hundred weight of it, and when I 
took a few portions and gave the people who brought it the rest, they 
considered it of so little value that they would not be at the trouble of 
taking it away with them. Thus we see that the bay of Resut is iri 
the heart of the Frankincense Region. ^ 

It is most probable that the vessels which put into the bay of Resol 
under such circumstances as those mentioned in the Periplus, took the 
frankincense which they got in exchange for their muslins, corn and 
oil, on to Kane or Arahia emporimn^ to transfer to the Sabeans at 
Kml (Bunder Hisn Ghorab.) or to exchange with the Egyptians in 
the bay of Aden. For in India a species of the frankincense tree 
abounds, which yields a plentiful supply of the same kind of resinous 
gum as that of Arabia, and therefore would not be required here. 

We have then I think identified the gulf adjoining SyagroB with 
that alluded to by the author of the Periplus ; his transitm of 601) 
stadia ; the rocky mountains on the coast with inhabited caves. His 
distance of 500 stadia more, would not bring us to within 20 miles of 
Resut, computing 500 stadia to the degree, but then the defective 
measurement here, is compensated for, by the presence of only one bay 
in this neighbourhood which answers to the description in the Periplus,, 
and the port called Mosclia must therefore be fixed here. 

Here also we have the name of SachAites again, {thus Sachaliti-^ 
cum^) as if there were a Sachalites also here ; for we cannot sup» 
pose that the small quantity of frankincense produced from the 
mountains between Bunder Hisn Ghorab and P^artak w'as imported at 
a bay in the heart the Frankincense country; so that, this saclialitic 
frankincense must have been brought from the shores of Dofar, if 
mhilhe synonymous with sachalites; for no name is given by the 
author of the Periplus to the sinus adjoining Fartak on the east 
(which is the bay of El Karaar,) neither is there any sahil there to call 

J For a description of the Frankincense Region of Arabia, see No. xi of this Joitrnal. 
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for the term “ SachalUesJ^ Again Ptolemy’s Sinus Sachalites which 
he mentions immediately after Syag'tos extrema^ extended to Ras el 
ilad^ or further still perhaps; for from Syagros eastwards, he includes 
every thing under the head of Sinus Sachalites^ even to the straits 
of ihe Persian Gulf. 

Let us now return to Ptolemy's Syagy^os, or Fartak, and its neigh- 
bourhood, and although it seems hopeless to attempt to identify any of 
ihe places mentioned by him with those now existing between Ras 
Fartak and Resut, see, if it be possible to establish the line of demar- 
cation between his Regio Mytrhijera exterior and Libanotophoros sive 
Thurifera* 

Ptolemy states : — Qaibns versus orientem juxta Chatramititas qui- 
dem, est exterior Mlyrrhiferaf and then immediately after, Juxia autem 
Syagfum montem usque mare Ascifce sunt. Now the fact of our 
having ascertained that Hadramaut lies inland, west of the bay of El 
Karaar and that of Ptolemy's having placed on its eastern side the 
Regio Myrrhifera exterior , together with the mention of Syagrum 
monteni, seems to require no further evidence to convince us that we 
have come to the termination of the latter at Ras Fartak, and the 
commencement of his Libafiotopkoros in the mountains of Fattak. 

Ptolemy also states in enumerating the principal tribes and moun- 
tains ei Oimniim^ quibus orieutaliores sunt Caitaheni usque montes 
Assaborum. Sub quibus Libanotophoros sive Thurifera, Here there is 
a striking identity of names between Ptolemy's Omauito, and the name 
of Omana given in Periplus to the coast immediately after Syagros 
particularly as the position of the former is so well marked by the 
Cuiiabeni being placed immediately after the Omanitoe, to the east- 
ward ; and under the Cattabeni^ the Libanotophorous Region. I have 
already stated that there are two localities in which the frankincense 
tree abounds at Bofar, one on the mountains, the other on the mari- 
time plain. ^ 

If then through the conjoint aid of Ptolemy and the author of the 
Periplus we are able to fix the commencement uf the Libanotophorous 


J Ocscrip. of Frankincenso Tree. loc. cit. 
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or Frankincense Region, by establishing the limit of the ^Regio 
MyrrMfera exterior, then we shalh also be able to judge where the 
town of §cibbatha before mentioned, was situated; since this place was 
according to Plioy,^ eight days distance from the Frankincense Re« 
gion; and if through this measurement we can find out the neighbour- 
hood of Sahhaiha we may still further be able to establish the position 
of Kanh Supposing we measure these eight day’s journey westward, 
or S.W, fi'ora Wadi Shagot, or the Fattak range, at between thirty and 
forty miles a day, Sahbaiha would be found about Wadi Meifah, which 
if we have rightly fixed Kane, should be its situation; but unfortunately 
these journeys are too great, at the same time, Wadi Shagot is 
at the eastern termination of the Fattak range, which, running inland 
southwestward, may prolong this mountainous tract, (on which the 
frankincense tree abounds in the bay of El Kamar,) for some distance 
westward, and thus bring it nearer Sabbaika, which would of course 
shorten the day’s journey. 

Afiet Syagros extrema, Ptolemy places his Sinus SaehnlUes* Sacha^ 
Utanm in shm Sachalite, in quo Coiymbesis Fiiiici; super ulribm 
iransnamgant ; under which heading comes a number of places to 
which I shall have occasion to refer by and by. 

Continuing on with the author of the Periplus from Ras Resut, we 
find that he states : — -Mine riirsus stadiorum circiter mille et quingenio* 
rum (i,?)00) sputio regia ilia usque ad Asichonem, ad ierram usque ex- 
tenditur, cujus in extrema ora septem (7) insulae ex ordine jucenf, Zenobii 
vdicim ; post quas alia regio barbara, qtm non ad idem regnuni sed ad 
Persidem pertinet. 

Here the measurement is very incorrect, ioasmuch as are there only 
750 stadia (T SO') at most between Resut and Hasek, which from the 
presence of ‘*the islands” and its name, is unquestionably the Asichou 
of the Periplus; not less so than the bay of Resot is the site of his 
Moscha portus, because there is no other bay of the kind on this part 
of the coast.' ' 

The islands called Zenobii insulm are the Curiyah Muriyah islands, 
the second group on this coast coming from the west ; and the regio 


I Lib, xii e, xiv. Orf‘^ inamionibim.'^ 
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harhara, is tbe comparatively low, desert-land, which follows the abrupt 
termination of the Negdi or mountainous tract called Jibal Sabhan. 
It would be difficult to make out seven islands here, unless we count- 
ed some groups of rocks which are uncovered at low water, but there 
are five real ones, which is near enough, viz. Haski, Soda, Hailani, 
Jibliyah, and Gharzaiit. 

This brings us to the eastern extremity of the Frankincense Region, 
and before proceeding further with the author of the Periplus, let us 
see if there be any thing in Ptolemy which can be identified between 
lias Fartak and Hasek. I have already stated that it seems hopeless 
to attempt this in the bay of El Kamar. 

After Sy(tgros extrema, Ptolemy continues as before stated. Sacha-^ 
IHarum in sinu Sachaliles, in quo Colynibesis Plnici ; er uiribus 
transnamg'ant, under which heading are, Cumacatum (Pal, Cumeta^ 
cum) vicus, Ausara civilas, Astoa vicus, Ange mens, Neogiala (PaL 
Neogilla) navale, Hormani flu. ostial Didymi monies , Bosara (Pah 
Comeude) cuitas, Vaiicinum sive orctculnm Diance, Abisa (PaL Abis-- 
sagi)^ emtm. Corodanim promont Et in Angustiis sinus Persici: 
Crytas portus, Melanes monies Assaborum dicti, and Assaborum pro-^ 
montorium. 

This Sinus Sachalites of Ptolemy would seem to extend to the straits 
of the Persian Gulf, which is unintelligible, unless a different meaning 
is given to how far this can be done I leave others to decide. 

In another place Ptolemy states, Juxta autem Syagrum montem usque ad 
mare Ascitm sunt. These Asciim were most likely his Coiymbesis 
Pinicif pearl-divers, who sailed about his Sinus Sachalites on in- 
flated skins (aufcoc) and if we are to extend his sinus to Eas el Had, 
we shall find that east of IJasek, the use of inflated skins, as before 
staled, is not only common but from the great poverty of the country 
and people, almost wholly supplies the place of boats at the present 
day. The next place to Syagros is Cumacatum nicus a <^p]ace this 
might have been Damkot ; than follows a city called Ausara,^ Now 

* Note.— Pliny mentions as one of the kinds of Myrrh, (lb, xii, c.xvi.) biU 
this came from the Gebanites whom he places at the straits of Bab el Mandab. Salma- 
sius states that Pliny followed Strabo, who writes, first came the Minmi, then the Babmij 
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as there is nothing in the bay of Ei Kaniar to induce one to think 

thetii the Catabanes to the straits of the Red Sea, and east of all the ChairamoHlf^ 
{lib. xvi. p. while Ptolemy states, that the Cataheni lived next the Frankincense Re- 
g-ion, which was east tjf the Myn'kifem exterior , and therefore east of the Chatra?mUt{G, 
whose region extended to his ^inus Sachalites^ which was again east of S?jagros 5 and 
Strabo afterwards adds, Catabanum thus gignity m?jrrham vero Catabania 

produces frankincense, Cbatramoiites myrrh. Yet the Frankincense Region and the straits 
ofBal ei Mandab are hundreds of miles apart; bow then could the Gebamtesbe neighbours 
of the Caiabent Let as see how far the probable origin of the name Gebanites will help 
us out of these difficulties. JSreoe, the Gebanites as before slated, according to Pliny, 
inhabited that part of Arabia next the straits of Babel Mandab, their port was Okelis 
I Plin Jib ; xii. c. xix. ) just inside the straits, the Okelis of the Periplus, and Pliny 
slates Thure^^ ^^evehi fihusj non polcst, nisi per Gebanitus ; ihtque ethonim regi pen- 
ditur vectigaU^ Hence the Gebanites were the inhabitants of the moimtainous part of the 
S.W. angle of Arabia, and they would not allow any fiankincense to be passed through 
their country without toll, Sahnasius writes, (p. 351.) Gebalitm ab oppide Gebala. 

Stephmms v&oat. Alii ^ Nam Grmci \ et V in niuliis confimdantJ* 

Now the latter was probably the proper spelling, inasmuch as the ^^Gebala” appear to 
have been no othe.-than the Kabayle or mountaineers of Southern Arabia at the present 
day. The Arabs at Aden, cull the inhabitants of Jibal Yaffai, or the mountains inland of 
them, the Kabayle ; and if 3 'ou ask at Makalla, who inhabit the mountainous region be- 
tween that town, and the province of Hadramaut, the answer again is “the Kabayle.^* 
It would seem iberetore to follow, that the Gebanites inhabited under the same name, as 
they do now, the mountainous tract between the straits of Bab e! Mandab and Ras Fartak, 
where it is evident the Calabeniy whom Ptolemy places next the Frankincense Region, 
inigiii have been their neighbours without living near the straits. Ausara might have been 
one of there chief cities, and the kind of myrrh mentioned by Flinj-, called ‘‘Ausaritis’' 
after It. Pliny, who in his geographical description comes round from the eastw'ard, 
places the Catabenifiv&Xy ^^Gentes Larendani, Catabeni, Gcbamtmy eted^ {lib* vi. c. viii.) 
Hence it would also appear that Strabo^s Catabanes, who extended to the straits of 
Bab el Mandab, ought to have been called Gebanites, unless, as some have thought, 
the terms were synonymous, ( Salniasius, t. i. p. 351. d. ) Could the kind of m 3 U‘rh 
called Ausaritis hy Pliny have grown near to, and have been called after, Ptolemy^s city 
of and like the frankincense which grew in Caiabania have been passed through 

the hands of the Gchimites’, and coul ithe Catabeni have been a tribe of the Kabayle, or 
and that tribe the Bin Kahtan or Beni Kahtan, the head family of the Ivarah, 
who inhabit that part of the mountainous trad called Sahhan and Slmhcr, at the present 
day ? The Frankincense Region of Arabia. Boehart supposes the Catabeni and Gebn- 
nites to be the same people (Dean Vincent p*33i), foot-note). It is perhaps worthy of re- 
mark also, that among Ptolemy’s cities and towns of Southern Arabia, there is another 
placi called w’hicli wans in i25® 30’ N., that is within 40 miles of the latitude of 

Ras Massandan, which was the eastern extremity’' ofFtoiemy’s Libamtopiioros or Frapk** 
incense Region. 
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there could ever have been a city there, and there is every appearance 
of it in the district of Dofar, Ausara might, therefore, have been the 
name of the principal place in the latter. I have already ailiided to the 
extensive mins of an old city in Dofar now called El Bala4. Next come 
two places, A?i^e and Astoa, which might have been Marbat and Has- 
ek ; but it is useless to wTite one’s conjectures in this respect, let iis go 
on to Ptolemy’s Ifelanes monfes et promouioriim ilssaSonfin, which 
were the eastern termination of his Libanotophorous or lliuriferous 
Region, and which we find forming the western promonotory of the 
straits of the Persian Gulf, nine degrees north of, or 540 miles distant 
from where if really is, with an immense desert betw'een the two points 
more than equal to so much sea, as a barrier of separation. That 
this is a mistake there can be no doubt ; but there is still the ques- 
tion whether the Libanotophorous Region alone has been mispKiced, 
or whether the monies et promoniorium Assaborma have not been 
transported to the straits of the Persian Gulf with it. Be the latter as 
it may, the termination eastward of the frankincense country of Ara- 
bia is called Jibal Sabhan ; and the terminating cape though called 
lias Nus, has within six miles of it, tw’O capes, called respectively, Ras 
Samhor and Ras Samhai; and between them again, a %’‘alley called Wadi 
Samhal ; in which names we have but to exchange the r and I respec* 
lively for w, and the b in both for m, to have Sabhan ; tlie common- 
est permutations to which the human voice is liable, and which the 
wild inhabitants of this part of the coast, from whom Captain Haines 
must have obtained these names, would be likely to fall into, and per- 
sist in according to the custom of the day, or the natural develop* 
merit of their organs of voice, wdrich might favor one kind of sound 
more than another. We have a remarkable instance of this permuta- 
tion in point. Thisvery Ras Nus here, is called by Edrisi, Has Lus, 
In these names then of Jibal Sabhan, and Ras Sabhan we seem 
to have monies et promontorium Assahormni and that too at the end 
of the Libanotophorous Region ; for asD’Anville states, the Assaho^ 
r«m is nothing more than Saho^ which with the Arabic article is pro- 
nounced As-Siiho, As to the m in Samhor, and Samhal, the inhabitants 
of Marbat close hj^ called the mountainous tract above them at one 
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liine, Sainhan and at anotber Saban or Sabhan, Lieotenaut Cruttendeo 
writes it «‘Siibabn ^ the aspiration is as injmaterial as the rest* Al- 
most every thing therefore inclines one to the belief that the root of the 
m^ord is ‘^Saba’S from which both the Greek and Arabic appellations 
have been derived. There is another coincidence herCj which seems to 
assist in accounting for the misplacement of this region viz. the Frank** 
incense B.egion appears to have gone by the name of Omana^ for the au- 
thor of the Peripfiis, as I have before stated, makes his gulf after Fartak, 
or 6'yrigros^ extend into the land of Oman($f and then at the end of the 
Frankincense Region observes, after the Zenobian Islands comes the 
tegio which belonged to Persia; while Ptolemy writes, et Oma- 

mtWf (who from their position and name must have been the inhabi- 
tants of the Otmna of the Periplus next to Syagros,) quibus orlen- 
ialiores sunt Cattabmi usque monies Assahorum. Sub quibus Lihmmtop^ 
horos sim Tkurifera, Can it be that this regia barhara did belong 
to Persia, and that the country west of it was called Oman, and 
that this has led to the mistake of placing the eastern extremity 
of the Frankincense Region at the northernmost extremity of the 
Oman of the present day, wdiich is the western promontory of the 
straits of the Persian Gulf, called in the Paraphs Nearchi the pro- 
montory of Maceta; adjoining which too Ptolemy's Maem lived ; and 
which was probably for centuries back called Mazun, by the Arabs, 
terra Oman^ Gieuharis ap. Golius); and is the cape Massaiidan 
of the present day. Yet the author of the Periplus calls this Sabo^ 
but then it is questionable if he does this on his own authority. 

We come now to the dcvscription of the coast from Hasek to Ras 
el Had, and returning to the Periplus we find it stated:-— F/cmc uhi ex 
supernis loch prmtermctus fueris circUer duo miliia (2,000) siadiorum 
d in&ulis, alia occurrii insula Sarapidis nuncupaUi) quce d terra 

circUer stadia centum et viginfi (120) abest, laiiiudine fere stadiormn 
duceniorum (200.) 

This, is both exceedingly graphic and correct in measurement* 
« When we shall have sailed from these high places” (meaning the 

I Trans. Geograp. Soc. Bombay, January 1837. p. 71, 

Geog, Min. Groec. ap. Hudson p. 22, 
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Subhan heights (of 4,000 feet over Hasek,) aiui passed along the cciii- 
paraiively . low regio barhara (of 800 feet), of which the author states 
nothing, because there literally is nothing to notice,) :^,000 stadia 
from tbeZenobian Islands, there is another island, cail<?d Sarapis ; 
the length, breadth and distance of which from the shore, so corres- 
ponds with that of Masira, that had this not been his tiexi island to 
the Zenobii insulm, and had nothing more of it been stated in the 
Ferlplos, the measurements rated at 500 stadia the degree, would have 
been sufiicient for its identification. 

In this island the author states there were three places, inhabited 
by Priests of the Icthyophagi ; by which we infer that the inhabi- 
tants of Masira and its neighbourhood were Icthyophagi. He also 
states that boats and vessels came to Sarapis from Kane for turtle- 
shell, and that this was abundant there, and of excellent quality. 
With the exception of the Priests, this would do for the description 
of Masira at the present day. I have already stated that its inhabi- 
tants as well as the people on the coast opposite, subsist almost entire- 
ly on fish, also that it is famous for turtle-shell, and that the channel 
between 5Iasira and the mainland may be said to swarm with turtle. 
For two or three shillings, the people of this island will bring a turtle 
weighing upwards of 200 lbs, and that too at a few hours notice. 
They go forth, after the order is given, to the place where the tur- 
tle most abound, and while the latter consider themselves secure be- 
low the shallow water, a loose barbed spike at the end of a long bam- 
boo, to which is attached a rope, is struck into their back, and they 
are thus pulled on board, with almost as little ceremony as a rock. 

Another thing is worth mentioning here. The author of the Perl- 
plus states, that in Masira, the inhabitants speak Arabic, wliich would 
seem as if hitherto they had not done so. And when we remember 
that the inhabitants of the Curiyah Muriyah islands, the Earah on the 
coast opposite, and the Mahrah, all speak the same dialect and one 
differing very miieli from common Arabic, we seem to come at the 
meaning of the remark. 

Proceeding eastwards from Sarupist or Masira, the author of the Fc- 
riplus continues : — In sinu autem meinco conimmih, ad Septentrioms^ 

*21 
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prope osiium mans Perskit iimilcs jacent ad quas natflgaiuTf Calmi insu- 
Im dictWf qumfere Ms miile stadiorum intermilo d eontinente sunt 
jmtim; wliich, as there is no bay between iilasira and the turning point, 
Yiz, Has el Kiiabbaj but a nearly straight coast, is better rendered by 
Dean Yincent thus : — [Proceeding on your course from Sarapis,] 
you wind round with the adjoining coast to the north ; and as you 
approach towards the entraoe of the gulf of Persia at the distance of 
about 200 stadia [from Sarctph'] you pass a group of islands which 
lie in a range along the coast and are called the islands of of Kah 
aius.’’ UspticoXTrlZtsJii is to sail round a bay, and as I have before 
said we must not always give the real meaning lo koXttoc,, iu veri- 
fying the descriptions of the author of this Periphis on the coast or 
we might as well give up the attempt at once. The literal meaning 
of TrspiKoXTriZovTi here, as Dean Vincent observes, is to follow Ihe 
windings of the shore,” hence we have ^nvindiog round the coast to 
the north,” which is as it should be, for in following the coast north- 
eastward from Masira we must wind round It at Ras El Khabba, and 
that too towards the north. 

We have no mention in the Periplas of Ras El Had, because as i 
have before said, it is a sandy plain forming the northern angle of 
the east extremity of Arabia, which extremity is not attenuated as 
those may think who view it in small maps, but truncated, and has an 
eastern aspect of twenty miles in extent, the souiliern cape or angle 
of which is Ras el Khablm and the northern, Ras el Had. Here 
therefore, as there is nothing reinaikable but the presence of the two 
inountains called Jibal Saffan, we do not wonder at the author's 
silence. Yet his Commentators would have had it believed that lie 
has overlooked the magnitude of Ras el Had ; and in such obser- 
vations, we see how necessary it is to be really, and not imaginarilj 
acquainted with a subject, before we attempt to establish the truth of 
parts of it, upon the criticism of others. Dean Vincent remarks, on 
the description of Syagros, or Fartak, in the Perlplus » it Is not true” 
as the author of Ihe Perlplus states that it (Fartak) is the largest 
promontory in the w'orld ; for Ras el, Had, on the same coast is larger.’^ 
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Again Gosellin, describing the bay of El Kainar, states from Ei Edrisi : 

Les Arabes appellent anssi ce rivage Ghobb Ai Cmmr, la cote de 
la lone piiisqu’il est entourie, a quelque distance par nn cham de 
montagnes semiclrcnlaire quails sont coniparee au croissant et quails ont 
nomme la raontagne de la lune” h We have seen the absurdity ofthe 
former, and nothing can be more absurd than the latter. Had el Idrk 
si or Gosellin ever been on the spot, they would have seen that the 
western shore of the bay of El Kamar is hardly iOO feet above the 
level of the sea, that it is forty miles broad, and that this tract of 
lowland extends westward between the Fartak and Fatlak ranges, as 
far as the horizon without being bounded by any mountains; and that 
the mountainous tract continued on from Fattak to Ras Sajar does 
not fall back, or present any maritime plain in front of it until arriving 
at the district of Dofar. I particularly looked for a moon-shaped 
mountain, and a creceiit of mountains, in the bay of el Kamar but 
without being able to discover the semblance of either. 

There is a curious coincidence here in names though, taken in 
connection with the produce of the mountains viz: — That the Arabic 
name for the frankincense tree is Kmdam and the Sanscrit name 
for the moon Chandra, while the mountainous tract from Damkot 
eastward abounds with the frankincense tree, and is called on to Ras 
Sajar, Jibal Kamar, or the Mountains of the Moon. 

Returning to the islands of Kalaius in the Persian sea, or sea of 
Oman, we shall find their distance remarkably well measured if we 
take it from the island of Masira, and not from the mainland, as the 
author of the Periplus has it. If we follow the coast northward from 
Masira to the straits of the Persian Gulf, we shall find that in our 
course we shall meet with only one group of islands, which are about 
forty miles north of Maskat, and about twenty miles from the shore. 
These then must be the islands alluded to by the author of the Peri- 
plus, for there are no others in this sea; and if we measure the distance 
from the northeastern extremity of Masira to Ras el Khabba, and from 
thence to the first of these islands, we shall find it just upon four de- 


1 French Translation. 
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grees, wliichi allowing 500 stadia to tlie degree, is tlie distance which 
the author of the Periplas states they were off shore ; but as Bean 
Vincent observes, “ How islands that lie SOO miles from the coast can 
be said to be in a bay of the continent cannot be comprehended.'' 
Hence there must be some mistake, which 1 see bo other way of re- 
conciling than that mentioned. 

I have however gone further with the author of the Peripliis than 
I had intended, and must now leave him with the following remarks by 
Bean Vincent. On the southern coast of the peninsula we can 
trace him, at almost every step, to Fartaqne and Has el Had; but 
from thence he seems, without entering the Gulf of Persia^ to have 
stretched over with the monsoon, either to Karniania, or direct to 
Scindi, or to the Gulph of Cambay. At those points we find him 
again entering into those minute particulars, which bespeak the 
descriptions of an eye-witness; while, of the parts previous to these, 
he speaks in so transient a manner, as to create a belief that he writes 
from the report of others; but on this question it is not necessary to 
decide, the reader must determine for himself.’' 

Returning to Ptolemy, we require little to identify most of the is- 
lands he mentions on this coast, with those mentioned by the author 
of the Periplus, and with those ivhich exist at the present day. 
After the straits of Bab el Mandab, come, under the heading In 
Ruhromirii AgaihocUs dum, Coconagi septem (Pal tres)^ Plos- 
coridis civltaSf Oceidentalis insitlca finis, and Tretm ; and then under 
Et jnxta SnehaUiem Sinian: Zenohiz septsm insulcv, Organa, 
and SarapuUs, [Pal Sarapiadis) in qua fanum, Ptolemy's Insalce 
Zenolni are from sequence and name identified with those of the au- 
thor of the Periplus^ and therefore with the Curiyah Murlyah islands 
of the present day ; if seven, they agree also in number with that of 
the Periplus ; if three, there are only three in the group which deserve 
the name of islands viz. Hailaniyah, Soda, and Haski; the rest are 
merely rocks. Tnle although under the head of islands" is fixed by 
Ptolemy’s latiliides and longitudes as a place, in the island of Socotra; 
btit when we find other groups of islands in the Gulf of Aden, pre- 
ceding those opposite Bunder Hisn Ghorab, to identify with his 
Agathoclu and Coconagi, and then the island of Socotra to identi- 
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fy with las .DwcoHclis and have still the islands opposite Kane, 
or Blinder Hisn Ghorab, (the Orneon and Trullas of the Feripliis,) 
liiiidentified ; with the name of Trete in the list of islands, 
diately preceding that of Zenohiz ; Trete and Ka 7 m in the same kti- 
tode ; the second port east of Kani called Treios.; Tretos porius^ and 
Trete within thirty minutes of the same longitude, and Trete the 
most southern of the two ; with the coincidence of TruUas portus 
being within ten minutes of Zane, and one of the islands opposite 
Kane called by the author of the Periplus Trullas^' etc ; it is to say 
the least of it, strongly to be presumed, that Trete was the name of 
an island or islands, as before suggested; and that these islands 
were the group opposite Bunder Hisn Ghorab. Besides we know 
that if Trete were in the same parallel of latitude as Zawe, it niust 
have been much more than a degree north of Socotra. Next to 
Ploieray^s Trete, if that was bis name for the islands close to Kani 
or Hisn Ghorab^ come his Insuloe Zenohii, and then his OrganUi which 
must have been the little island of Hammar el Nafur, simply because 
it is the next, and only one between the Curiyah Muriyah Islands 
and Masira ; but it is very small, very insignificent, and close to the 
shore. Then follows his Sarapidis inquafanum, which both from 
name and sequence is identified with the Sarapis of the Periplus, and 
with the Masira, of the present day because there is no other island 
eastward on this coast 

Last of all Ptolemy^s places under the head of SackaUtarum in sinu 
which I shall attempt to identify, are his Didymi monies. I cannot 
pretend to itendify his Neogiala navale nor his Hormaui flu. ostia, 
Gosellin places his Didymi monies atRas ei Had, by which he meant 
the eastern extremity of Arabia, and if Plolemy^s appellation is to be 
taken literally, that is signifying ‘Uwins/^ his Didymi monies are identic* 
fled in Jibal Saian, which as before stated, are tivo mountains close 
together, almost exactly alike, each about 800 feet high, situated on 
a table-land about 100 feet above the level of the sea, and isolated for 
several miles from any other mountains ; not as Gosellin states, the 
termination of the chain of mountains which passes through Oniao, 
which do not turn from their course to the eastward, to end at 
Ras el Had, but continue on southwards to terminate in tlie moun- 
tains of Jallan, about twenty miles inland from the S,K* coast of 
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Arabia, The next place mentioned by Ptolerajs viz. Bosara^ may 
have been Snr, because it is said to have been city, and there is no 
oilier locality hereabouts which possesses the advantages of Snr in 
point of positioDj both for such external and internal commerce as 
this part of Arabia could command. There has most probably always 
been a tovrii where Sur now is, because there is no other place just 
here, where there could be one so advantageously situated. The 
subsequent mention of Vdlt^inmm sive oraculum DiancCf AMm 
cimtas^ and Cor odomum promo7iLf hnngs us to the straits of the Persian 
Gulf, where I must also leave Ptolemey. 

Before concluding however^ it would be as well to see wiiat tribes 
lived on the Southeast Coast of Arabia in the time of the author of the 
Periplus. All that we learn from him in this respect^ is, that Charibael 
was king of the Homerites, (Hamyarites), and Sabeans, and that 
Arabia felix was under him ; Aden was therefore in the country of the 
Homeriles. The shore between Arabia feliss and J&ad, that is be- 
tween Aden and Bunder Hisn Ghorab, he tells us, was inhabited by 
Nomades and Iclkyophagi, and above Kane was a place called 
Sabhatha where lived JBleazuSf which was the name of the King who 
at that time had dominion over the Frankincense Region. Adjoining 
were the Atramitm^ inhabitants of Hadramaut, who were a division of 
the Sabeans, according to Pliny (lib. xii, c. xxiv.) and whose region ex- 
tended to the south-easteni coast of Arabia, a cUmace nsque Sacha- 
liteSf according to Ptolemy. Hence we fmd as before stated, the 
country of Pladramaut extending to the SacJialites of the author of 
the Periplus, west of RasFartak; and to the Sachalites of Ptolemy, 
east of that cape ; and the territories of the Sabeans, through some 
other People, probably on to the shores of Dofar, and Jibal Sablian, 
for the Frankincense Region was under them. 

Charibael would appear to have had under him the southwestern 
angle of Arabia, and Azania or part of the Somali country opposite,— 
that Frankincense Region. While Eleazus had the Frankincense 
Region of Arabia, for the latteriived in Arabia, eXSahhatka^ and camels 
brouglitthe frankincense to Sahhatka^ which city according to Pliny 
was' eight days journey from the Frankincense Region. .Hence 
Southern Arabia was in all probability then, as it is now, peopled by 
predatory tribes, while the Homerites and the Sabeans held the trade. 
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What passed through their country, was for protection, transferred 
from depot to depot, as we see by the remains of the ancient fortress 
at HisB Ghorab (Kani), and anothersixty miles inland, op the great 
valley ofMeifah. Moreover, we find that the Gebanites (Kabaj]e!),took 
toll of all the frankincense that passed through their territory, after 
the custom of the Beduins of the present day, (see note p, 303). They 
were all well paid no doubt, and could be, while the Sabeans and 
Homerites ruled all the commerce of the eastern and western na- 
tions that took this course, and which must have always been, as it 
is now, preferable to that through the Persian Gulf. 

The author of the Periplus, therefore, mentions the names of no 
people on this coast but the Homerites, the Sabeans,and the Nomades 
and Ictliyophagi; and it would appear, as Goseilin states, from the little 
allusion he makes to the Sabeans that the Kings of Hampr had 
already, in his time, begun to assume supremacy. Nor does Pto- 
lemynote any more, except the Asciim and Saclialitm^ although he 
mentions the names of many people who lived in the interior. These 
Ascitos. lived next to S^agros mountain on the sea. Ju'xta aatem 
Sijagrum montem usque mare Ascitcesunt; they were evidently called 
after their vocation, (navigators on inflated sacs,) which happens to be 
stated by Ptolemy immediately after his mention of Syagros exirema^ 
(see p. 305.) His Sachalitce would appear to be no other than the 
inhabitants of the sahil or maritime plain, (see p. 296.) Hence there 
is little in Ptolemy or the Periplus to identify in this respect. 

It would be interesting, however, to trace the relationship that exists 
between the names of places and tribes on this coast and some 
of those mentioned in the Xth. Chapter of Genesis as the descen- 
dants of Shem. To wit the Mahrah, (about whom there is 
very little known) who claim their descent from the tribe of Ad, 
(Ad the son of Aws, the son of Aram, the son of Shem?), and who 
now inhabit the Aradh el Akaf^ in which the tribe of Ad are said to 
have settled. The Kathiri, (Gether?) who with the Karah inhabit 
Dofar and the mountainous tract above ; close behind which comes 
the Aradh el before mentioned. The tomb of Hood, (Heber?) 
at Hasek, on the borders of the desert ofAkaf. The Karah, Korah, 
or Koreysh, whose head family is called Kahtan, (Joktan?), mixed 
with the Kathiri and inhabiting Dofar, as well as the mountains 
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above that district The Afar, (Ophir?)ja large tribe behiod the 
Karah, again towards the desert of Akaf. The province of Hadra- 
maut, (Hazarmaveth ?) Saba, (Seba?), etc., are all names which con- 
nected with their locality, create an intense desire to know their 
source. The learned Bochart has done much in this respect, but 
every step Into sotithero Arabia gives much more to do, and shews 
ns how much more is still behind. 

Thus, in clonclosion, have we been comparing the south-eastern 
shores of a country of mountains and deserts; whose inhabitants were 
once opulent but who are now poor and needy ; a country almost 
without export, yet from this very circumstance, its geographical posi- 
tion, and the undaunted spirit of its inhabitants, destined for a time to 
become the centre of commerce and one of the richest nations in the 
world. Without wood for naval architecture, yet with the exception of 
the European nations, (now, but probably not formerly,) producing 
the most perfected specimens of this art. ^ The latter probably a 
consequence oftheir natural impulse to become the transport agents of 
produce between the eastern and western nations, the Gerreans from 
the western shores of the Persian Gulf northwest to Petra; and the 
Sabeans from the south-eastern angle of Arabia northwards to the 
same place ; ^ thence to Egypt and to Syria. Joseph was sold to a 
company of Ishmaelites going down to Egypt with their camels 
laden with spices. The Queen of Sheba, supposed to have been the 
Queen of the Sabeans, brought from the « south ’’ to King Solomon, 
‘^spices and gold in abundance and precious stones/^ nor was there 

any such spice’' or brought in “such abundance” as that «« which 
Queen Sheba gave to king Solomon;” (B. C. cir. 992). The Sabeans 
possessing the produce of the north-eastern part of Africa besides that 
oftheir own country, and the produce which was brougbtto them from 
India and the eastern islands, were probably by far the richest peo- 
ple in Arabia. About six centuries after the reign of King Solomon the 

i Tile iiiies of ihc model of t&e Batilla/'’ or Pirate Vessel of the Persian Golf, which 
was sent home to the Grand Exhibilion from this, were considered by competent judges 
to be almost perfect; and the Arabs themselves have a Staying, that the nseof the 
ceased only, when the StcHin- Vessel was iuvcnk'tl. 

2 Hccrcn Historical Iiesearches,efc. Vol. 2 p. 107. 
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Horaerites ^ or Hamyarites sprung up, (from Hamyar son of Saba 
in the south-western angle of Arabia, and they after a time eclipsed 
the name of the Sabeans, Meanwhile the Thebaic Dynasly fell, 
and Egypt successively passed into the hands of the Persians, the 
Mecedonians, and the Romans, (30, B, C.) when the latter, Influenc- 
ed by their avarice, and their favourable position, sent an expedition 
into Arabia to discover the sources from which the Sabeans and 
Homerites drew their wealth; ^ and a little before the time of the 
Author of the Periplus, he states, Cgesar destroyed Arabia feliXf or 
Aden/ Then followed the overthrow of the Hamyaritic dynasty/ 
and in the seventh century, arose Mohammedanism; and we see 
the Arabians one of the richest nations in the world then becoming 
the most powerful. Egypt was subjected to the Mohammedans, and 
while their conquests were extending over nearly half the then 
known world, Arabia was forsaken, the Khalifat was removed to 
another country, religious fanaticism seems to have usurped the 
place of her commercial enterprise at home, and subsequently the lat- 
ter to have slept under the security of the all providing Koran; when 
the discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good Plope, at 
the end of the fifteenth century, threw open the commerce of India 
to the Europeans through a different route, and thus the ancient office 
of the Arabians ceased. The East India Company was formed, their 
first hostile collision with the Indians took place at Surat in 1044, 
and since that the whole country has been subjected to the English. 
Aden has been seized, the old route of commerce between the east- 
ern and western nations, has again been established, but the Arabs are 
no longer the carriers of the produce. They have become poor and 
divided among themselves, the religion of Mohammed is disappear- 
ing from among them fast, and they are returning to the heathenism 
and barbarity of their aboriginal state. 

t B. C. 370 Sec GoscHiii Op. cit. Vol. ii. p. 112, 113, 2 Focock Spec. Hist. Arab. p. SB, 
3 Strabo (Exp. of ifilius Gallus) L, xvi. 

4 Loc. cit, p. 15. 

& The AbjssiiTiiaas eoiiquorcil Yaman A- B. 524 and on this occasion the Romans arc 
stated to have lent them 600 vessels to transport their army across the Red Sea to 
Arabia. (Essai sur i’Histoire des Arabs par A. P. Caussin de Perceval t. i. p. 134, ) 

22 
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Aht, VII .-— Accoimt of the Agate and Carnelian Trade 
of Cambay. By Mr. Augustus Summers, Senior Apothe- 
cary at Cambay. Communicated by the Government. 

The Agate and Carnelian Trade forms a subject of much interest, 
although hitherto it has excited little altention, and little desire has 
been manifested to acquire adcnowledge of the varied and complex 
processes which attend the first procuring of the stones in the rough 
state, to the ultimate perfection of their finish arrived at bj the art of 
the Lapidary at Cambay, This I shall attempt to detail, and from the 
following statements of the different Agates and Carnelians, it will be 
evident, that although they still bear the name of Cambay Stones, and 
this place has held the reputation for a considerable time of being fa- 
med for its agate mines, etc., yet they are really brought here in the 
rough state from different parts of Guzerat, and are wrought by 
the Lapidaries here in workshops which have been established for 
upwards of a century* Although the value of their traffic has been 
considerably reduced of late years, they still form, next to cloth, the 
principal articles of commerce, yielding a good profit to the traders, 
forming a valuable source of revenue to the State, and giving em- 
ployment to nearly two thousand people, who are engaged in the 
iBaniifacture of ornaments from them in the busy workshops of this 
place, amounting in all to about seventy-five large, and twenty-five 
small. 

The traders are Baniyanand Borah merchants, fourteen in nirmber,. 
who purchase the wrought articles from the head lapidaries and 
send them to Bombay, Djiddah, and other ports. 

The workmen or artificers form a distinct corporate body called 
the Akkikia Jumat or Panchaiyali and are designated as follows 
iOO AkkikiaB, master artificers or heads of establishments ; 300 Gas-^ 
$im or workers on lapidary wheels ; 200 DhoUas or polishers on rough* 
and hard polishing 'stones ; 50 Paitimars, or polishers on wooden- 
frames ; 100 Badars or borers who are employed in the drilling pro^ 
cesses : total 750. These form the Panchmyai or regularly consti- 
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toted tradesmen ; besides which, upwards of a thousand people are 
employed in the different shops as day-labourers, in chipping, cutting 
slabs, &c. these consist of men and boys, both Hindoos and Mahoin- 
medans. 

The Panchahjat holds the power of adding to their number ; each 
person on admission pays a few hundred rupees which is spent in 
dinners. Each department of labour remains distinct, the artisan in 
one branch will not interfere with, or undertake the work of another 
branch ; and all enjoy distinct privileges pertaining to their respective 
departments, needless to notice here. 

Tim following are the stones wrought at Cambay : — 

Jasper, Heliotrope, or Bloodstone . — A beautifully variegated stone 
with a greenish base. The green with flame-like streaks, or red 
spotted delineations, is named by the lapidary Lila Ckantadar; that 
more variegated with green, red and yellow tints, is named Paif/o/ia. 
It occurs in massive layers, is hard, breaks wdth a dull fracture, and 
takes a high polish. 

ft is procured near the village of Tankarra in the territory of the 
Murvi Rajah, about twelve miles north of Rajkote,and is brought from 
the top of the hill named Bang, also from below the hill under the 
soil, where it occurs in massive layers, from eight ounces to forty 
pounds in weight. 

Remark . — For permission to collect the stone eight annas per 
maund, (40 pounds), is paid to the Rajah, and two annas per bullock 
load, for passing through his territory; four and half rupees per load 
is paid for bullock-hire to Cambay. A bollock-load contains three 
maunds, on which a town-duty of eight annas is levied at Cambay. 

31oss-Agaie . — Named by the lapidary Sawa Baji, This is a beauti 
fill species of agate, of a very clear, or clouded, crystalline base; 
with impressions of dark green moss, or delineations ofreddish brown 
moss. It is found in massive layers, often cracked in various ways, 
and is hard and receives a fine polish. 

It is procured near the village of Tankarra, in the territory of the 
Murvi Rajah, and at Bud Kotra about three miles from Tankarra. 
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It is found in the plain, about two feet under the surface of llie soil^ 
ill massive layers, cracked, and weighing from eight ounces to thirty 
or forty pounds, 

RemtirL — The same as that concerning Jasper. See above. 

AgaiBf Common* — A mineral whose base is chalcedony blended 
with quartz and carneiian. The white or semitransparent is named 
Bhohi and the cloudy and streaked Jommu* Its color is generally a 
grayish white of different shades. It is pretty hard, brittle, and mas- 
sive, and receives a high polish. It is procured near the village of 
Mahidpore three miles from Tankarra, in the territory of the Rajah 
of Murvi ; and occurs in the plain near the surface of the soil in mas- 
sive blocks, the most perfect not exceeding five pounds ; the inferior 
quality and cracked, as high as sixty pounds in weight. 

Remark* — ^The same as that for the foregoing. 

AgatBf Kvpperwange, — This is a beautiful spieces of agate; that 
having the impressions of mineralized plants delicately preserved, w’ith 
a clear semi-transparent base, is named Karriah ; that of variegat- 
ed shades of color, with landscape or other delineations, is named 
Aggiah Rultia &c. It occurs in pebbles or rolled masses, is hard 
and receives a high degree of polish. It is procured at Kupperwange 
in the Kaira Zilla, and in the bed of the river Majaim, between 
the village of Amliala and Mandwah, about fifteen miles from Kiip- 
perw'ange, and is found on the banks and in the beds of rivers in roll- 
ed balls of spheroidal, reniform, and amygdaloidal figures, from eight 
ounces to ten pounds in weight. 

Remark, — The Bheels search for the stones, and sell them to a 
Borah at Mandwah, from whom the lapidaries purchase them at from 
three to twelve rupees per maund, according to their quality. They 
are carted or brought on donkies to Cambay. Ten maunds of the 
stone is valued at one hundred rupees, on which a duty of four rupees 
and eight annas is charged here. 

Agate^ Veined. — Named by the lapidary, Borudar^of different shades 
of white with dark streaks, or a dark ground with white thready 
streaks, assuming different forms. 
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It occurs imbedded in clayey soii» is hard, and takes a very high 
polish. It is procured at Rhaupore and its adjacent villages, named 
Darpipla and Ninama, in the Ahmedabad Zilla near Danduka ; and is 
found under the upper strata of soil, in pebbles of various sha|>es, not 
exceeding half a pound, in weight. 

Remark.-^A fee of two rupees per cart-load is paid to tlie Govern- 
ment authorities, and the stones are carted to Cambay. The cart- 
load is 40 maunds, which pays a town duty of two rupees here. 

Chocolate Stone. — So named from its colour, is also called Katiah ; 
It is of a brownish earthy base, not very hard, of a dull fracture, and 
does not take a high polish. It is procured at Rhaiipore, near Dun- 
duka, and at Tankarra, in the territory of the Murvi Rajah, and is 
found on the surface, and a few feet under the soil, in masses from 
one to eight pounds in weight. 

Remark. — It is brought from Tankarra on bullocks, at the rate of 
rupees 4-| per load, and in carts from Rhanpore, at Rs. 15 per cart- 
load, besides the Government fee of two rupees per carl-load. 

Ckrystal. — Named Fkattak^ is a clear transparent stone, resembling 
glass in appearance, it receives a high polish. It is procured at Tan- 
karra in the territory of the Rajah of Murvi, and is found in masses 
under the surface of the soil, from one to twenty pounds in weight. 

Remark. — This pays the same duty as the other stones in the Ra- 
jah of Murvi’s territory. 

Variegated Stone. — Named by the lapidary Jii-mamm, is of a 
liver brown earthy base, with yellowish impressions of shells and ani- 
malcules ; having a pretty marbled appearance, but does not receive 
a good polish. It is procured at Dhokawurra in the Runn, about six- 
ty miles north of Deesa, and is found in large masses on the hill, and 
dug up in large blocks at its base. From whence it is carted to 
Cambay. 

Lafis Lazuli. — Or the azure stone, named at Cambay, Rajahmar--^ 
rud, is of a deep blue colour, and soft earthy base, with a sprinkling 
of silvery or golden spots. May be known by its beautiful indigo blue 
colour. It is soft and does not receive a high polish. It is imported 
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at Cambay from Bombay, and is brought fiom Persia and Bokhara. 
It is said to be found in rounded bails in the beds of rivers. 

Jet-Slone or Obsidian. — Named here Kala phcittar, resembles glass 
in fracture, is not very heavy and takes a high polish. It is imported 
at Cambay from Bombay, and Is said to occur on the hills at Bokhara^ 
and at Aden in large blocks, 

Bltie-Sione, named Feros€t , — It is of various shades of blue, and is a 
composition resembling glass, it is soft, and takes a good polish. It 
resembles the true Ferosa when highly polished. It is imported at 
Cambay from Bombay, and is said to be prepared in China. It m 
•brouglit from China in Eat pieces not exceeding half a pound in 
weight. 

Carnelians, — Named Gharry in their original state. They are cloudy, 
of various shades of brown, some, and others of different tints of }’el- 
lovv. After exposure to the sun and baking, they assume other tints 
as follows : 

Light-brown becomes white, i)W«; pale yellow, rose colour, Gn- 
Inhi ; deep yellow, red, Lai; a mixture of cloudy brown and yel- 
low, becomes white and red, named Ahlaki ; another shade of 
yellow^ turns pinkish purple, named Nafarmani ; and brown becomes 
a darker shade, named EnmL 

They are dug up in large quantities, and after undergoing the pro- 
cess of baking, they receive a high degree of polish, and are wrought 
into flat and round necklaces, bracelets, armlets, stones for seals, 
chessmen, marbles, studs, rings, &,c. They are procured from the 
base of the hills of Bowa, B. Abbas and Rajpipla in the territory 
of the Nadode Rajah, who is tributary to H. Highnesss the Gaik- 
war. The Nadode Rajah farms the quarries to native contractors, 
who pay annually, from Rs. 2000, to 2500 to the Rajah, for the sole 
privilege of collecting the stones. They are found in the shape of 
pebbles, imbedded In a soft yellow soil or in bluish-gray clay. These 
vary to a pound weight, and are chiefly of uneven form and surface. 

The other stones found in the neighbourhood or on the liillsi and 
subjected to the heating process are as follows 
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Adora or BowaMorL — A species of Onyx or dark colcored Carne- 
llan with white veins ; or a grayish white ground with dark veins, as- 
suming various figures, they receive a high degree of polish and are* 
much priced at Djiddah in Arabia. They are procured on the Bowa 
Gori and Abbas hills or at their base, or in the bed of the river 
formed by the monsoon streams between the hills. Mont is found onj, 
or at, the base of the hills in pebbles not exceeding a pound in weight 
Between the Bowa Gori and Bowa Abbas hills, on the plain, are small 
mounds, from whence the stones are obtained by the Bheels of the 
districts. The excavations arc of some depth,' forming galleries in a 
horizontal direction, about five feet in height and four broad ; the 
miners are obliged to use a lamp and work in pairs, one is employed' 
wuth the pickaxe in the quarry, the ether at the entrance to ex- 
amine the stones, which is done by chipping off a piece, the good are 
retained and the bad rejected on the spot. When a larger number of 
men are employed, the galleries are extended in different directions, 
with supports and air-passages. The labour of the two men for the* 
day, or for eight or ten hours, produces from ten to forty pounds im 
weight of Canielians, which are brought in the evening to the village’ 
of Rattanpore, and transferred to the Contractor or his people. When 
a large quantity is thus procured, they are exposed in the fields to the 
sun for two months or more, after which in the month of May gene- 
rally, a trench is formed in tlie field two feet in depth and three in 
breadth. In this, fires of goat and cow-dung are lit up, and the 
stones in earthen pots, in single rows, are placed in the trench ; the 
fire is kept up from sunset to sunrise, when the pots are removed and 
the stones piled away. The Contractor attends the heating process ; 
the stones are once a year carted to Neraodra, and conveyed in canoes 
down the river to Broach, from whence they are brought in boats to- 
Cambay, 

Each bag of twenty-five maunds, pays a duty of one and a half rupee 
to the Bombay Government, at Broach, in addition to the import and 
export duty at Cambay. The stones are sold to the heads of the 
lapidary-manufactories. The town import duty is one and a half 
rupee. 
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Cai'^s Exje^ named Chasimdar. — The principal colour is gray pre- 
senting many varieties usually translucent. It is hard, and has the 
appearance more or less, of a cat’s or bird’s eye. It is much esteemed 
and receives a high degree of polish.'^ 

Mori or Lassunia. — A y ell w^^hble, semi-transparent, found scan- 
tily with Cat’s Eyes; takes a fine ‘polish and is much esteemed. It is 
usually cut for ring-stones. These are found on the BowaGari and B' 
Abbas hills, or at their base ; or in the bed of the river formed by the 
rains between the hills, which is dry in the month of October ; and 
they occur with blunt edges or in roiled pieces, as pebbles, and are of 
yarious shapes and small sizes, not exceeding two ounces in weight 
They are sought for by the Bheels of the district, and disposed of to 
the Contractor at Ruttanpore who sells them to the heads of the dif- 
ferent lapidary manufictories at Cambay. 

Articles wrotig;ht by (he Cambay Lapidaries. — Those for sale to the 
gentry passing through Cambay, and sent to Bombay for the English, 
Calcutta, and other markets, are made of Agates, Blood-Stone, and 
Carnelians ; and wrought into models of cannon, with carriages and 
appurtenances complete ; slabs for boxes ; sets of a variety of slabs, 
twenty in number, to form a square table ; cups and saucers, chess- 
men, flower-vases, penracks, card and Ietter‘-racks, watch-stands 
ink-stands, knife-handler, rulers, paper-cutters, paper-weights, pen- 
holders; sets of necklaces, bracelets and broaches of a variety of pat- 
terns, crochet-needles, silk-winders, marbles, brace and shirt-studs, 
and seals ; also rough specimens of stone with one side polished. 

Articles wrought for China, are comprized of only two kinds, and 
are made entirely of Carnelians. First the oval and square Bat-stones 
resembling watch-seals, large and small named MogU goof worn as 
armlets and dress ornaments ; second, the beads named at Cambay 
Bkol; each necklace containing fifty beads, these are all plain polished. 


What is called Cat’s Eye gencraliy is Fibrous quariz; these aic not fibrous qmirfz 
but small globular agates formed of concentric layers. They are very commonly m&l ia 
Bombay as charms for sore eyes. They arc .‘mt in copper or silver rings, and are let out 
nr purchased as required. Ed. 
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and round* Vast quantities of them are annually exported from 
Cambay, to Bombay for China; the extent of Taluation is from 50,000 
to 60,000 rupees annually. 

Articles for the Mocha, Djiddah, and Mecca markets are made out of 
the veined Agate from Rhanpore, Carnelians from Rattanpore, the 
Cafs eye, and Jet or Obsidian ; these are worked into large quanti- 
ties of rings both plain and ornamented, ring stones, wristlets, armlets 
and necklaces, embracing the following varieties : — 

Necklaces; — Paihdar Dhol, cut beads; Gukradar Dhol, Diamond 
cut beads ; Badami Arr, almond shaped neklace ; KhantU^ oblong flat 
necklace ; ChamakUf spear shaped ; 3Iadaliyah, TawUch or Talmz^ 
composed of three stones ; Sadah Khanta, plain round beads, used as 
a necklace and rosary. 

Armlets and Wristlets; — Mutia Bfadaliyah composed of two stones, 
worn as an armlet or wristlet; Paitah, a wristlet composed of seven 
round flat stones; Ponchif a wristlet composed of several flat stones; 
Baijutah, an armlet of one stone cut into a fanciful device. 

Single stones in the shape of large flat seals called Mmg'W. 

Rings;— These are made of Carnelian of various devices named 
Ungotee ; ring-stones for setting, called Nagghia^ are made of Car- 
nelian and Cat’s eye. 

The articles for the Djiddah and Mocha markets are packed up in 
Chests, also in bales with cloths, and exported to Bombay, and 
Veraiwul Bunder near Dili, where they are reshipped to their destioa- 
don. 

Mamjadtire of the different articles. 

Beads * — The following is the process of making Beads The 
stones are first broken into pieces of the size desired. An iron spike 
named khondia is driven into the ground in an inclined direction with 
one point upwards, the stone is placed on this point, and chipped with 
a hammer made of horn, till rounded; it is then passed on to the pol- 
isher, who fixes a number, of equal size, in a pair of wooden or bam- 
boo clamps, and rubs them on a coarse and hard polishing stone called,, 
BkoUa ; these axe then transferred to another man, who securing them, 

23 
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in a wooden clarap, mbs them against a grooved poliBliing board nam- 
ed paUimm% on which is smeared a composition of emery and lac, 
tiirniiig the beads round so that every part of the sorface might assume 
a globular form and become polished* The final polish is given^ by 
the beads so prepared* being put from one to several thonsandsj into a 
stout leather bag, about two feet in length and from ten to twelve inch- 
es in diameter, with some emery dust and very fine powder, named 
wurrij^ ( the sediment from the canielian deposited in an earthen 
dish partially filled with water, during the process of drilling holes 
in the beads, which is always collected and dried,) the mouth of the 
bag is then tied up, and a fiat leather thong or tape is passed round its 
centre, after which it is rolled by two men seated at opposite ends of 
a room, towards each other, from ten to fifteen days; during which 
time it is kept moistened with water. When the beads have taken a 
bright polish, they are passed on to the people who bore the holes, 
which is effected by means of a steel drill tipped with a small diamond ; 
during which process the spot is fed with water drop by drop, passed 
through a thin narrow reed or metallic tube. 

The Cut-Beads, are passed from the rough polishing stone to the 
lapidary-polishing and cutting plate, and lastly the holes are drilled. 

Knife Handles, These undergo exactly the same process as the 
cut-beads and are shaped to any pattern. 

Caps and Stmeersy and other hollow articles are wrought according 
to the required external shape on the steel spike, and a rough polish 
given on the rough polishing stone ; the cavity is formed by the dia- 
mond tipped drill, to the depth of one fourth of an inch, all over the 
space iindl it exhibits a honeycombed surface, when the prominent 
parts round the holes are then chipped away, and this process repeat- 
ed, until the depth and form desired is obtained. They are then 
polished upon prepared moulds, of convex formation, and of the 
same composition as the polishing plates, which are attached to the 
turning wheel.' 

.Cannon, The bore of the cannon is efiected by a drill with two 
diamonds, to the depth required ; afterwards five other drills suc- 
cessively increasing in thickness ■ are substituted, each having, an 
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increase in the number of diamonds placed circle wise, the last con- 
taining as many as twelve diamonds. 

Slabsf Paper ’•cuMers P. weights — are cut by means of a toothless 
saw made of iron ; and fixed to a light wooden frame ; the cut is fed 
with emery dust and water ; when the stone Is small the saw is worked 
by one man, when large by two men. The stone to be wrought up- 
on is attached to a large wooden frame, which is fixed in the ground. 
The cement consists of a coarse description of bees wax with the fine 
fibres of new cloth, by means of which the stones are firmly attached 
to the wooden frame work. Several men, in a row, are at the same 
time employed cutting through different pieces of stone. 

Table prepared from returns of the Cambay Custom-House, ex- 
hibiting the values of the Traffic in wrought Cambay Stones and Ex- 
port-Duty thereon, for the two official years 1848-49 and 1849-50, 
commencing in May and ending in April : 



Small Pack- 
ages, 

1 

fi 

&H . 

|l 

3 c3 

Bamboo 

Baskets. 

Large 

Boxes. 

Bags of 
Cornelians 
sent in 
[largo bales 
of cloth. 

Total value 
of Carnelians 
sent each 
year. 

Customs 
duty on the 
part of the 
British Go- 
vcnirnent. 

Been- 

ciry. 

Kee- 

sa. 

Kem- 

dia. 

Patio; 






Bales 

Bags. 

Ilupees. 

a. 

p. 

Rupees. 

a.!p. 

1843-49 

10 

3 

13 

23 

49 

312 

3,08,422 


, 

3,350 

4171 

1849-50...... 

IS 

1 

11 

6 

9 S 

53G 

94,902 


i 

1,186 

V 


In the above table the export duty levied by the Nawab is not 
given ; the amount exactly trebles that of the British Government, 
which is calculated at one rupee and four annas per cent, on valua- 
tion ; this is Independent of private fees levied by the Nawab^s native 
officials. 
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ExifacU from the Proceedings of the Sociein, 


Art. ¥III . — Extracts from the Proceedings of the Society for 
the year 1849-50. 

MEMBERS ELECTED. 


FROM 21st dec. 1849 TO 25th NOV. 1850 INCLUSIVE', 


B. Wliite, Esq. 

A. Barn, M. D. 

H. Scott, Esq. 

J. Ritchie, Esq, 

Lieut H. Gilmore. 

Capt. C. W. Tremenheere 
Lieut. Coll. W, Wyilie, C. B. 


Capt Heatij. 

D. Framjee, Esq. 

F. W, Watkins, Esq. 
J. Graham, Esq. 

R. Jarnsetjee, Esq. 
Capt. C. M. Barrow. 

S. Jarnsetjee, Esq. 


Commodore S. Liishington, R.N. 


PRESENTS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


nONOES-. 

Mississippi Valley, Ancient Monuments of the. 

Volume I, 4to. The first of the Smith- 

sonian contributions to knowledge The Board of Re- 

Chalmer's (Patrick) Ancient sculptured monu- gents, 
ments of the County of Angus, including 
those at Meigle in Pertsliire and one at 
Fordouii in the Mearns P. Chalmers Esq. 

Inscriptions, Arabic and Persian from Beeja- 
poor, collected and copied by Hoossein Sa- 
hib Bhangay and Mahomed AH Bhangay, 

Rojendars of Beejapoor 184S-49 H, B. E. Frere Esq. 

SuKooNTiiLA Natuck, a Dramatic Story in the 
Persian character, from the Hindee Roman 
Orlhoepigraphicai Uitimatuin of Dr. I. B* 

Gilchrist, by Bomanjee Dossabhai.. The Author* 
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Dohoes* 

Botfield’s (Beriali) Notes oe the Cathedral Li- 
braries of England. The Author. 

Beoceham’s (Von Dr. Herman) Vendidad Sade; 

Die herligen Schriften Zorasters, Yagna, 

Vispered and Vendidad — — — 

Brigg's (H. G.) Cities of Gujarashtra, their To- 
pography and History illustrated in the 


Journal of a Recent Tour The Govt.of B’hay. 

Beuce^s Annals of the East India Company. The Hon’ble J. P. 

Volumes 3 Willoughby. 

Buist’s (George L. L. D.) Rain-Gauge The Author. 

Bibees and Biblical Literature, catalogue of, 

published by J. C. Stewart Rev. Dr. Wilson^ 


Church Missionary Recorb, 14 Nos. of, with 
a report of the Bombay Auxiliary Church 
Missionary Society, and No. 10 of 1850.. . Rev. C. Isenberg. 
Cheestomathie IIinuie et Hindouie alhi- 
sage des Eleves de L'Ecole speciale des 
Langues Orientales Vivantes pres la Bibli- 
otheque Nationale. Published under the di- 
rection of M. Garcin de Tassy M. Garcin de Tassy^ 

Code of Regulations for the Government of 
the Presidency of Bombay, with notes, a 
Key, Index, Interpretations and Epitome 
of the acts of the Legislative Council of 
India. Volumes 3. Edited by W. H. Harri- 


son Registrar S. D. A.. The' Editor. 

Ditto.— -Ditto. Ditto The Govt, of B’bay. 

CoovBRjEE Eustomjee Mody, Gujarathi Ver- 
sion of his Prize-Essay on Female Infan- 
ticide. The Govt, of B^bay, 


Dalzell’s (A. N.) ist and 3od contributions to 
Indian Botany, from Hooker^s Journal of 
Botany, Nos. 1 4 and 17. The Author. 
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ExtracUfrom the Proceedings of the Societtj* 


[Jan* 


Dalzell's (P. M.) Monthly Statements of the 
External Commerce of the Presidency of 
Bombay from Nov. 1849 to Sep. 1850. 
Elliot’s (Sir H. M.) Bibliographical Index to 
the Historians of Mohammedan India. 
Vol. L. ........ 

Gbant (CoL C. W.) OB Bombay Cotton and 

Indian Railways, 

Geiffith^s (W. Esq.) Itinerary Notes on Plants 
collected in India and the neighbouring 

countries, 1837 to 1842. 

leones Plantanim Asiaticarnm, Part 11, 

On the higher Cryptogamous Plants.. .... 
— — • — Notnlffi ad Plantas Asiaticas, Part 11, 

On the higher Cryptogamous Plants 

Malay Eae’s Futtohgurli Naman in Hindoostani. 
Hodgson’s (B. H.) Essay the first, on the Kooch 
Bade, and Dhimai Tribes, in three parts. 
Fart 1st Vocabulary, 2nd Grammar, 3rd Lo- 
cation, numbers, creed, customs, condition, 
and physical and moral characteristics of 

the people. » . . * 

Hunter’s (A.) Report on the Pottery of India. 
Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia, Nos. 10 to 12, of Vol. Ill, 1849, and 

Nos. I to 8, of Vol. IV, 1850 

—Nos. 10 to’ 12, of Vol. Hi, for 1849, and 

Nos. 1 to 8 of vol. IV. for 1850.. ....... 

Lassen’s (C. Voo) Indische Alterthumskunde. 

^ Zweiter Band 

Muhleison’s (John) Genuine and Spurious Re- 
ligion, a compendious, scriptural and con- 
seciitire view of the origin, development, 
and character of different systems of be- 
lief. Vols. 2. 


DONORS. 

The Author. 


The Govt, of B’bay. 


Sir H. M. Elliot 
K. C. B. 

The Author. 

The Govt. ofB’bay* 

The Editors. 

The GovtofB’bay. 
The Author. 
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Dotors. 

Montgomery's (Robert) Statistical Report of 

the District of Cawnpore The Govt. ofB'baj 

Newbold’s (T. J,) Political and Statistical ac- 
count of the British Settlements in the 

Straits of Malacca. Vols. 2 The Author. 

Obseryations made at the Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory of Bombay for 
the year 1847, under the Superintendence 
of C. W. Montriou, Commander I. N. . . , The Govt, of B'bay* 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution, exhibit- 
ing its Flans, Operations, and Financial 
Condition, up to January 1st 1849. ...... The Board of Re- 

of the proceedings of the Vernacular gents. 

Society of Guzerat for the year 1849 A. K. Forbes, Esq. 

. — of Criminal Cases determined in the 

Court of the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut of 
Bombay, compiled by A. F. Bellasis Esq. 

B. C. S The Govt of B'bay. 

of the Calcutta Public Library, from 

February to December 1849. The Society. 

« Thirty-fifth, of the Bombay Education 

Society for the year 1849 — 

— on a General Scheme for Extramural 

Sepulture. T. S. Cowie, Esq. 

— r of the Board of Education of Bombay 

for the years 1847-48. ' . . The Board. . 

, Ditto. ^ ditto. — — ditto. . The Govt, of B'bay. 

Annual, of the Grant Medical College 

Bombay for 1849-50. . . , The Superintendent. 

,, Ditto. ’ — — — - < ditto. ditto. . The Govt, of B'bay. 

Reports Medical, selected by the Medical Board 
from the records of their Office and pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Madras 
GoYernment. The Medical Board, 
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Bonoks. 

SociETE BE Geogeaphie, Bulletin de ia. Tro!« 

sieme Serie. Tome XII . . * « The Society. 

SociETf, Royai Asiatic, of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Journal of. VoL XII, Part II — - — 

— Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic, 

Journal of. Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4, for 1846-47 

and 48. i..' — — — — . 

Royal Astronomical, Monthly Notices of, 

containing papers, abstracts of papers, and 
reports of the proceedings of, ¥ol. VilL 
from November 1847 to June 1848, with 
one Supplement. Vol. IX. Nos. 8 and 9, 

and Vol. X. to May. No. 7. 

Royal Astronomical, Blemoirs of, Vols. 

X¥IL and X¥ni. 

Bombay Geographical, Transactions 

of, ¥oL IX. from May 1849, to August 1850. — 

Uttara Rama Cheritra. A Drama Rev. P. Anderson. 

Starkey’s (Captain) Dictionary, English and 
Panjabi, also Dialogues English and Pan- 
jabi, with Grammar and Explanatory Notes. Sir H, Ih Elliot 
Sykes’ (Lieut, CoL W. H.) Contributions to the K. C. B. 

Statistics of Sugar, produced within the 
British Dominions in India. — Statistics of 
the Civil Justice in Bengal. — On the fall of 
rain on the Table-land of Uttree Mullay, 

Travancore, during the year 1846. — Dis- 
cussion of Meteorological Observations 

taken in India The Author. 

Tabjlea'ux be BA REVOLUTION Fbancaise, ¥oIs. 

2, folio. , , . . The Govt, of B’baj. 

Wilsoh’b (The Rev. John D, D.), Short life of 
the Apostle Paul, with a Summary of 
Christian doctrine as unfolded in his Epis- 
tles, In Sanskrit version 1'he Author. 
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Dokoes. 

Wight’s (Robert) leones Plantarum Indim 

Orienlalis, Part IV» VoL IV /PheGoYt.of B’bay* 

illustrations of Indlaxi Botany Part III. 

Vol II ...... 

Zeitscheift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellscliaft heransgegeben, Von den Ges- 

chaftfahrern« Heft 1. IL and IV. 1850 The Society. 

Zeitschrift fur die kunde des Morgenlandes 
herausgegeben^ Heft II. and, III. Von Chris- 
tian Lassen * 

PRESENTS FOE THE MUSEUM. 

Antipathes Spiralis, two large specimens of> 


from the Straits of Malacca. . Dr. Brenmer. 

Bag, made in Coorgby stripping the 'bark off a , 
species of Upm Antidm entire. These bags 
are closed at one end by a solid piece 
of the tree and are used for holding 
grain &c. J, L. Biane, Es€|. 

Calcareous Incrustations, from , a Caiciferous 

Spring at Baneshwar near Nassapoor. . . H. B. E. Prere Esq. 

Cobra de Capello, specimen of ■ . . . W. Hameg, Esq. 

Coal, specimens of, from Kala Bagh. ........ CoL Hallet. 

Coins, five Silver and fourteen Copper, from 

Peshawar fa) GoL Jervis, 

^ Gold, one with Persian Inscription’ 

(Mohur, Mohammed Shah, 23d year of his 
reign, A. H. 1153.) (h) The Govt, of 

Gold 24 vis;. 1. Finam Annesgondee.— , ' 

19 Pagodas,-— 4. Moliurs : Alumgheer, A. 

, H.lim'Shah Jehan/A. H. 1037. Shah ' 

Jahanabad, A, H. IllL Jahandar Shah, A. 

IL 1124, fc; — __ 


^rt.) S«e this Art. Proceedings Off. Lit. and Sc. iSth April 1S50. Id. \c.) Id. 

24 
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Crocodiliis Gangeticus, skin of, from Surat. . . 
Dendritic Limestone, portion of taken from a 
quarry about 30 miles from Neemuch. It 
is of the same kind as that of the Southern 
B'laratha Country^ and is quarried in like 

manner in large slabs. 

Bioriie, Magnetic, portion of, (discovered by 
Capt Jenkins 10 Madras N. I. See Asiatic 

Journal, No. CCII. page 410.) 

Eiephas Asiaticos, portion of tusk of, from the 
valley of the Nerbudda near Bettaree. (Fos.) 

right side of lower jaw of (a young animal,) 
containing a part of the molar tooth. (Fos.) 
Geological Specimens collected about Travan- 
drum and Cochin by General Cullen ; con- 
sisting of Limestones, Lignites, Fossil 

Resin and Graphite 

Hippopotamus, portion of the right jaw of, con- 
taining the two posterior molars. (Fos.).. 
Iron ore, specimen of, common to the neigh- 
bourhood of Saugar. . . . 

Janthina and Forpha, speciinen-s of, collected 
between Bombay and the Cape of Good 

Hope 

Laterite, Granite, fee., specimens of, collected 
from the neighbourhood of Vingorla.... 
Mineralogieal specimens collected at the Mau- 
ritius and Aden by Dr. Malcolmson 

Cluartz Rock, specimen of cellular, from Shah- 
gurh near Dhamoree, in which is disseml- 
' nated a large quantity of red and green 
oxide of Copper, together with crystalline 
calcareous spar. 


Society. [Jiif. 
Donoes. 

A, F. Bellasis, Esq, 

Dr. Blalcolmson. 

Dr. Spilsbury, 


Dr. Buist. 

Dr. Spilsbury. 


Capt, Montriou. 

N, A.Dalzell, Esq. 
Dr. Malcolmson. 

Dr, Spilsbury. 
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DoNOEa.' 

Red^clay, 'specimens of, possessing a colnmnar 
strnctnre, from Trap-Rook, near Kola- 
poor, collected by Dr. Broughton H. B. E.Frere,Esq. 

Rock-specimens, a coilection of, fronj.the is- 
land of Bombay, consisting of ’ greenstone, 
traps, basalts, clays and aqueous deposits; 
also of rocks foreign to the island of Bom- 
bay but found on Its shores* . * Dr. Buist. 

-specimens, collected from Maskat in 

Arabia, Persia, and Babylonia.* Capt. Newbold. 

— — Salt, specimens of from Kala Bagh. , . . Col. Hallet. 

Sculptures, fifteen fragments of, procured from 
a ruined Temple on a hill in theEusof-Zai 
country, collected by Lieut. Miller Dr. Arnott. 

Talcose Sandstone, specimen of, light yellow, 
fine grained, coHtaining here and there 
small red globular ferruginous concretions 
of the same material ; found 40 miles south 
of Chandree Dr* SpiJsbury. 

Talc-Schist, specimens of, containing specular 
iron ore, collected by Dr. Malcolmson 
from the hills above Pali, 60 miles north of The Hon'ble J. F. 
Peshawar Willoughby, 

Tiap-Tufa, specimens of, from the island of 

Bombay, Dr. Buist 

Woods, specimens of, used at Peshawar for 
building, and all other purposes requiring 
timber of a strong and lasting nature; The Bonnie J* F. 
collected by Dr. Malcolmson. Willoughby. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

COMMUNICATED 

Anderson (The Rev. F.) some account by, of the BY. 

Bbatti Kavya or Poems ofBhatti. ISlh April 

1850. (a) * The Author. 


fa.) See last No. of Jl p, 20. 
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COMBiUNICATEB 

Anderson (The Rer. P.) Some account, together BY. 

with Fac-simile Devanagari transcript and 
translation by, of a Copper-plate Inscription 
in the Society's Museum- — August 

1850 . (a) . . 

Carter (H. J. Esq.) Observations by, on the Ser- 
pentine Rocks and Aqueous Strata of Mas- 
cat and its Neighbourhood* — » 

1850 f . . « . * * * 

Jacob (Major LeGrand) Fac-similes of Inscrip- 
tions in Ancient Sanscrit by, taken from 
Copper-plates found in the Sawant Wari 
TcritoTy, with translations. Second con- 
tribution.— "24l/i January 1850. (c) 

— Fac-si m ile and Translation of a 

Copper-plate Inscription in Sanskrit by, dat- 
ed A. D. 1435, recording the Grant of a 
village called Varadengi, to one Fashun 
Sheti ; by Nagadew, a descendent of Dewa 

Sherma.— I9f/i Sep. 1850. (d) 

New bold (Captain T. J.) a descriptive list by, of 
Rock-Specimens from Maskai in Arabia, 

Persia, and Babylonia. 24^^ March 1S50. 



Perry (The Hoifble Sir E.) Account by, of the 
Grent Hindu Monarch Asoka, chiefly from 
the Indische Alterthumskunde of Lassen.-— 

.Vot?. 1850. (J) 

Robertson (Captain A. C.) Memoranda by, on 
Mud-Craters situated in the District of 
Liis, with Map and Sketches, — 2 is! Fehy* 

(g) Captain S. W. Hart 

(£i) See U)}s No, ofJL p, 213. See last No. p. IIS (c) See this Art. Proceed.. 
OIB. Lit, and Sc. To be inserted ia next No. fej Sec last No. p, 26. This 
No, p. 149. f£;J See last No. p. S, ■ 
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COMMUNICATED 

SteveBson (The Rev. J., D D.) Observations by BY. 

on the Grammatical Structure of the Ver- 
nacular Languages of India. No. 2. — 

Feby. 1850. (a) The Author. 

Summers ( Augustus ) An account by, of the 
Agate and Carnelian Trade of Cambay. — 

19^^ Sep. 1750. (b) , The Government.' 

Taylor (Captain M.) Ancient Remains at theVil- 
lage of Jiwarji near Ferozabad on the Bhi- 
ma . — VMkJmie (c) 1850.., Dr. Buist. 


Wilson (The Rev. Dr. J.) Memoir by, on the 
Cave-Temples and other ancient Buddhist 
and Brahmanical and Jaina Remains of 
Western India. — 15tA Augt. 1850. (d) .. The Author. 

Supplement by, to Ditto. I9ih Sep. 

1850. (e) 

on the Villages and Towns named 

IJadhar mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures, 
with the identihcaiionof the Bazor of Kedar 
with the Badhra of the Arab Geographers, 
and the Baira an d Atra of the Greeks and 
Romans. — 24th Oct. 1850. (f) — • — — - 


PROCEEDINGS,, OFFICIAL, LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC. 

With reference to Government letter, General Department, No. 
976 of 1850, forwarding 96 Gold Coins for the Society's inspection 
and report, with permission to select such as might be useful in the 
Society's cabinet, it was resolved, that they should be handed over to 
C. J. Erskine, Esquire, C. S., with the Society's request that Mr. Ers- 
kine would favor it with any observations on them which he might 
consider worth offering, and also be kind enough to select from them 
such as might be useful in the Society’s collection. 

faj See last No, p. 1, (1) This No. p. 318. (c) Idem. p. 179, (d) See last No. p. 36. 
|e) Seet iiis Art. Proceed. OtF. Lit. and Sc, {/) To be inserted in the next No. 
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rite deposits about fifteen miles 8. of auiion. They are found in com- 
mon with Carbonaceous Clays and Pyrites, and, according to General 
Cullen, appear to extend all along the coast from Cape Comorin to 
Carinanore. Captain Newbold had noticed them at the latter place 
and at Baypore. They would also appear to be confined to the coast 
and shores of back waters, sometimes occuring on a level with the sea, 
at others on high laterite cliffs, as at Purkolly. — 2nd January, 1850. 

The letter from Cnrsetjee Jamsetjee Esq,, (Secretary to the Commit- 
tee appointed on the 25th April 1841, to carry into effect certain 
resolutions respecting a testimonial to the memory of the late Sir 
James Carnac,) having reference to a bust of Sir James Carnac now 
standing In the northern landing place of the Town Hall, requests, 
on behalf of the Committee, that the Society will do it the favor to 
receive this bust and its pedestal into the Library, as a temporary 
measure. 

The Secretary was requested to acknowledge the receipt of this 
letter, and to express the Society’s willingness to comply with the 
Committee’s request. 

Respecting the Gold Coins before noticed, presented by the Go- 
vernment, and those by Colonel Jervis, it was resolved that, the former 
should be handed to C. J. Erskine, Esquire, C.S,, and the latter to the 
Rev, Dr. Stevenson, with the Society’s request that these gentlemen 
would, respectively, favor the Society with a description of them. 

In reply to the letter from J, Henry, Esquire, Secretary to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, presenting the society with the 
Reports and Volume before mentioned, also requesting in return a 
complete set of the Society’s publications ; it was resolved that the 
best thanks of the Society should be transmitted to the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution for the valuable presents referred 
to ; and that a copy of each of the Society’s Journal already pub- 
lished, as well as a copy of all 'Nos, hereafter published by the Society 
should be sent to the Smithsonian Institution. ' ' ; 

The Reports of this Institution state, that it originated in a bequest 
of property to the amount of f 515,169 by James Smithson, Esquire 
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of Eoglaiidj In trust to the 'United States of America, to found 
an Institution at Washington In the testator’s name, which Institution 
was to have for Its object, The increase and diffusion of knowledge 
mmng metu This trust was accepted by the Government of the 
United States, and the Institution established by Act of Congress Au- 
gust lOtii, 1846. 

The folume alluded to, Is on the ‘^Ancient Monuments of the Mis- 
sissippi ¥alley it is the first of the « Smithsonian contributions to 

laiowledge.” 

Mr. Smith, in adverting.to the deficiencies in the Society’s Library, 
slated, that among the list of Subscribers to « Layard’s Nineveh ” 
were the Hon’ble the Court of Directors for 40 copies, and that the 
Society might, in all probability, be presented with a copy from this 
source, if it would only take the trouble to apply for it. The Seere- 
tary was requested to make an application through the proper chan*^ 
iiel to this effect, 

Further, BIr. Smith wished to know what had been done in the 
way of procuring a better supply of bookS' for the Society since the 
Iasi resolutions were passed relative to this subject. 

The Secretary^ in reply, stated that the Committee of Management 
had determined on meeting once every three months for the purpose 
of making selections from such Standard Works as might be recom- 
mended for tlie Library, and that the resolutions referred to, having 
come into operation on the first of the year, the meeting of the Com- 
miUee alluded to would be held in the month of March. 

Dr. Stevenson stated that he thought it advisable, for the purpose 
of insuring a systematic selection, to call upon each member to send 
in a list of the Standard Works in which he might think the Library 
most deficient, and that these lists should be brought before the meet- 
ing of the Committee mentioned. The Secretary was requested to 
make arrangements accordingly. 

The following communication was made to the Society by Dr. 
Boist respecting the Laterite on the shores of Bombay : I men- 
tioned; in explaining the character of the specimens presented at 
last meeting, that it was doubtful whether the Laterite lying in blocks 
and pieces around Sewree might not have been brought thither by 

W 
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tlie band of mail. I now no longer eotertaiii any doubt about the 
matter, I find pieces of Laterite strewed all around the shores of 
the Island ; at Sewree, Worlee, Lovegrove and Breach Candy; and on 
the shores of Saisette, Trombay and Elephanta, and all arouiid the Is- 
lan/.j of Henery and Kenery ; and I have no doubt it will be found over 
a larre expanse all up and down over our coasts. It is meiiiioned bj 
Frinsep as existing in the blue clay at Calcutta, exactly as it does iti 
our blue clay here, only that it is 150 feet under the surface. It' was 
brought up in boring for water in 1837. Whatever may have been its 
transporting cause, it could not, under these circumstances, have been 
a,.ri artificial one. Within the Tropics we do not recognise the agen- 
cy of Glaciers or Icebergs at the level of the sea. 

Laterite is so hot and brittle, and so easily destroyed by the agita- 
tion of the waves, and these fragments are mostly found within the 
reach of the breakers, that it must, at no great distance of time, have 
been much more plentiful than at present. A few years hence, in all 
likeliliood, every trace of it will have vanished from our shores, 
unless beyond the reach of the sea. I found some specimens of 
taaa, io addition to those formerly presented, wdiich may form a set 
of themselves illustrative of trap disturbed or liowing in a viscid 
state when in the act of cooling. Most of these are stratified or 
streaked ; in some of them the spar which usually fills drnsy cavities or 
veiBS has already come into existence amongst fragments of liard or 
serni hard matter not qiiita in contact with each other. I have lived 
most of my lifetime in the midst of trap-formations yet the plienome-’ 
oa lifc;re are altogether new to me.” — 21si Pehmanj, iSoO. 

The Rev. J. M, Mitchell read an extract of a letter froiii Dr. Grant 
of Lelpsic, containing a strong request that tlie Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society would aid in the rendering into English of ilie 
Gujarati versions of the Zendavesta as one important contribution to* 
w^ards the elucidation of the Zend test. After some cliscussiori', the 
following resolution was unanimously agreed to, — viz., That the 
desirableness of having an English translation of the Gujarati versicm 
and the commentary of Pramjee Aspa'ndlarji on the Zeiidavestci hav- 
ing been brought forward, the Society fully recognizes the importance 
of proposal, and resolves to discuss it more fully at its next meet'^ 
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iiig; appointing ill the mean time the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, Rev. J. M. 
Mitchelly C. J. Erskine, Esq., ^ and H. Green, Esq., to consider and 
report on the whole question.^’— March, 1850. 

The Committee appointed to report on the question of rendering 
into Engiisli the Gujarati version of the Zendavesta, by Framjee As- 
pandiarji, reported, that after full inquiry, it was convinced of the de- 
sirableness and practicability of the scheme, but as several modes of 
carrying it into execution had been suggested, they would beg permis- 
sion to report on this specific point to a future meeting. The Socie- 
ty agreed to llie report and continued the Committee. 

Tables wliich had been drawn out by C. J. Erskine Esq., relative to 
the inscriptions and dates of the Gold Coins, submitted for description 
to the Society by the Government, with its letters No. 340, 276, and 
572, dated repectively, 7th February 1849, 19th January and 15th 
February 1859, were laid before the Meeting with the following obser- 
vations on those which accompanied the letter No. 34t>. 

**lliere are 203 ofthe.se Coins and they are of three kinds, viz. — 
I, Fanam or Fuluro, 201 Pagodas or Nand, and 6 Mohiirs. 

There h only one Fanam, of Annesgoondee, which seems to be 
correcliv described in tlic list attached to the Collector's letter. 

There are 6 Moburs, which are described in the first appended lists 

The remaining 261 Coins are Pagodas. They are of one or other 
of the following kinds. Dharmaree, Hurpmhnllee, Fekeree, Mohammed^ 
Shuhee, md Savtmooree, But there are several species included in 
some kinds, especially in the Yekeree and Sacmworee. Some Infor- 
roation on these details is given to the second appended list. ^ 

All these kinds of Pagodas are mentioned in Friosep's list, but not 
all the species. 

Tills kind of P'anam is not mentioned.'' 

The Society expressed its thanks to Mr. Erskine for the great 'trou- 
ble he had taken, and requested ihcSecrelary, after having had copie's 
made of the Tables to forward the originals to Government with all 
the Gold Coins, excepting those which, by, the kindness of Govern- 
ment, the Society had been allowed to selectfor itsown Cabinet. (See 
p. 333.) 

The Antique Coins presented by Colonel Jervis, Vice-President, to. 
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the Society, at its Meeting held on the 21st February last, (Seep. 333.) 
and subsequently submitted to the Eer. Dr. Stevenson for examina- 
tion, have been thus described by that Gentleman : 

« There are 2 Bactrian Coins of Menander with Greek and Bactri* 
an Inscriptions ; 3 Eajput Coins, two of which are of Sri Samugur 
D'eva, and the other Sri Sy^iapa Deva. The copper Coins, (one Iii« 
do-Scythian of four different types,) are described, as well as the sil- 
ver ones, in Wilson^s Ariana Antiqua as far as I have examined 
them” 

Dr. Buist exhibited a large mass of specular iron ore, containing 
plumbago, from Southern India ; also a piece of lignite from the blue 
day of Sewree ; and compared the formation of sulphate of iron in 
the latter with that of the lignites found on the Malabar Coast near 
Cochin . — IBth Aprils 1850. 


Fifteen fragments of sculpture, procured from a ruined temple oo 
a hill in the Eusofzai country, by Lieut. Miller, 1st Fusiliers, were 
presented to the Society by Dr. Arnott, Surgeon of the same^Regi* 
ment. 

In Dr. Arnett's letter which accompanied these interesting re- 
mains, it is stated, that the hill on which they were found is on that 
part of the Eusofzai country which borders on Suwatj and not flu* 
from Sergao, the scene of operations of Brigadier Bradshaw's Force 
in December 1849. 

There appears to be no traditionary account of this temple among 
the neighbouring inhabitants, and the sculptures, which have a strong 
Grecian style seem to shew from the manner in which they are frac- 
tured, that the Temple was intentionally destroyed. 

It was resolved that these remains should be handed over, with 
Dr* Arnotfs letter, to the Rev, Dr. Wilson, Honorary Presukni, 
with a request that Dr, Wilson would favor the Society with any 
account that he could obtain respecting them.- — 13th June^ 1830. 

The following letter from John Ritchie, Esq. having been ' read, 
the Secretary was requested to acknowledge the receipt of It, and to 
express the Society's best thanks for the’ readiness 'with -which 'the. 
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Directors of tlie Peninsukr aud Oriental Steam Navigation' Company 
bad complied with the Society^'s solicitation. 


No. 7 i of 1850. 

Bombay, 22d June, 1850. 

To H. J. Carter, Esq., Secretary B, B. R. A. Society. 

Sir— R eferring to your communication of the ISth April, I have' 
the pleasure to inform you, that the Directors of this Company have 
agreed to allow the monthly transmission by this Company's Steamers 
to Alexandria, free of expense, of a small packet of books, for the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


.^ASthJuhj, 1850. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) John Ritchie, Supi, 


The Honorable Sir Erskine Perry’s letter enclosed one to his 
address from Dr. Blyth, Curator of the Museum of Natural History at 
Calcutta, relative to the deficiency of specimens from the Western 
side of India, which exists in that Museum. 

Mr. Blyth states, «we hardly possess a specimen at present 
from the Western side of India, rich as we are in the productions of 
most other parts of the country, from the Himalayas to Ceylon inclu« 
sive, and also of the regions lying eastward of the Bay of Bengal. 

«« I wish that you could introduce me to some one in the Western 
Presidency who takes sufficient interest in the Natural History of the 
country, lo procure for me certain zoological desiderata^ for which I 
should be happy to reciprocate in any way, by doing my best to sup- 
ply ifhaiever may be wanted from this part. 

Among the Mammalia, I particularly wish for the perfect skele- 
ton, or skull only, and skin prepared for stuffing, of the Ghorkhar or 
'Wild Ass of Cutch, Sindh, &c., for, comparison with the Tibetan 
Myangt which I believe to be the same animal. 

I' also want the entire skeleton, if possible or skull with teeth, of 
the beaked Dolphin of the Indus, which is a distinct specks from 
the (lai'igetic Soosoo* , 
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Likewise specimens of the Wild Sheep and Goats of the Snlimaiii 
momitains, and extreme N. W. Himalayas. 

Agakiy we want skulls of both sexes, and skins for moontipg of 
the Asiatic Lion. We have the perfect skeleton and the wel!-moiiDt« 
ed sklo of an African Lion from Algiers. Another Feline animal I 
want is the true Cheetaj, or Hunting Leopard, F. Jubata, skk and 
skeleton. 

« Among the smaller Mammalia the Bats would be particularly 
acceptable.” 

Of birds, I want much to see collections from Mahabiileshwar 
and from Sindh ; and I would return such collections, labelled, if 
kindly lent to me. I have drawn up a list of the birds of India 
generally, Burmah and the Malayan peninsula, including those of 
Sindh, so far as I know them, and of j\ssam, Ceylon, the Niccbars, 
&c. &c. But my knowledge is very limited of those of the Bom™ 
bay Presidency. 

In other classes, I need only say, that specimens of Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Crustacea in spirit, are most acceptable ; as also of Shells, 
whether marine or land, and freshwater. I could spare a collection 
of most of our Bengal Shells from my own private stock, and should 
be glad to send them to whoever would undertake to supply me with 
the Bombay species.” 

Sir ErsMne Perry regrets, that there is no allowance made by Go- 
vernment for enabling the Society to obtain a Curator for its 
Museum, in order that the whole of the Natural History of this part 
of India might be at once brought under the eye of its European and 
Native population, both for instruction, and ultimately for the a<!«. 
vantage of the country. 

The Secretary was directed to Inform Sir E. Perry, that Mr Blyllfs 
letter should be handed over to the Museum Committee, with a re- 
quest that they would make any exchanges with Mr. BIjth which 
might be mutually advantageous to both Museums, 

In Dr. Buisfs letter was also enclosed one to his address from 
Patrick Chalmers Esq., M. P. for Arbroath stating, that l^lr. Chalmers 
had, directed two copies of his magnificent work on the Sculptured 
Monuments of Angus to be forwarded to Dr. Buist’s address ; one of 
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which, on their arrival in Bombay, Dr. Buist intimated his intention to 
present,' at Mr. Chalmer's suggestion, to the Society. 

The following is an extract from Mr. Chalmer's letter relative to 
these monijmeots : 

‘‘I am much pleased to hear that these Monuments have excited 
some little curiosity in India. It is from the East that I have ahvays 
looked for some explanation of the symbols on the earliest monii- 
menis, some of which may possibly date before the introduction of 
Christianity into Britain. I confess that the strong resemblance that 
some of the figures bear to those on Abraxas, leads me rather to the 
belief, that gnosticism was mixed more or less with our Christian 
faith, ill these Islands at some time ; and it is recorded in the 
Chronicle of Lanercost, that in the 13th century, the rites of Bacchus 
were openly celebrated by the Parish Priest of Inverkeithing ; though 
it is also recorded that, the knife of some of the disgusted parishion- 
ers exacted the penalty of his misdeeds ere many months elapsed. 
What you mention of the supposed discovery of Druidic remains in 
India Is very interesting. I should like much to see drawings of 
them, A friend of mine here thinks, he has traced the relation bet- 
ween the Runes and Oghams of Ireland, and Britain, and Scandi- 
navia, and the Rock inscriptions of Asia Minor, and the arrow- 
headed characters of Babylon &c, and that he can read the one by 
the other, I observe that an Armoric student has arrived at a like 
conclusion independently. Both, however, are deficient in the know- 
ledge of eastern languages, and the same value cannot attach to 
their lucubrations as to the coincident and independent discoveries 
of Dr, Iliiicks and Major Rawlioson. However, the proofs of the an- 
cient coarse of Eastern Commerce, afforded by the discovery of Cufic 
coins and Asiatic ornaments, weapons, Sic, prepares one for a con- 
nection, more or less, in letters.”. — 15^^ August^ 1850. 

With reference to letter No. 890, 'dated 22nd ultimo, from IL B. 
E. Frere, Esq., Commissioner at Sattara, forwarding a, list of Sanskrit 
Books which are in a Temple at Sattara, and offering to procure 
copies'' of 'any of them, which the Society may think wortii procuring, 
it was resolved—^^ that Mr, Frere's letter and accompaniment be 
circulated for the observations of those Members who are engaged 
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in the study of Oriental Literature, and that the Secretary be request- 
ed, in the mean time, to acknowledge their receipt, with the Society's 
best thanks, and to inform Mr. Frere of the Society's proceedings res- 
pecting his kind offer/’ 

The Sanskrit Inscription and Translation, before mentioned, by 
Major LeGrand Jacob, forwarded in Government letter No. 3891, 
dated 19th ultimo, for any remarks the Society might have to offer 
on it, was handed over to the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, with the Society's 
request, that Dr. Stevenson would favour it with any observations 
which he might consider the subject to deserve. 

The letter dated 22nd June last from Richard Clarke, Esq,, 
Honoraity Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, announces the dis- 
patch to the Society’s address, through Mr. Richardson, of some 
copies of the Society’s revised Regulations; also states that hence- 
forth all non-resident Members of the Society will be required to 
pay an aiiimai contribution of one Guinea^ in consideration of re- 
ceiving the Journal. 

The Secretary announced the publication of the Xlllth No. of the 
Society’s Journal, 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, President of the Commission appointed for 
obtaining authentic information relative to the number and situation 
of the Monuments and Cave-Temples of Antiquity in the Terri- 
tories under the Bombay Government, stated, that he had completed 
his Memoir” on those remains of antiquity; which had been printed 
in the No. of the Society’s Journal above noticed; and that 60 extra 
copies had been struck off, in anticipation that the Government would 
take them for distribution to the principal local authorities, in order 
that descriptions of any Cave-Temples or other Monuments of anti- 
quity of the Presidency, which were not enumerated therein, or might 
have been since discovered, might be communicated to the Com- 
mission. 

The Secretary was requested to address the Government accord- 
lugly, and to state the views of the Commission regarding further 
proceedings in these interesting inquiries. 

Dr. Wilson read the following Supplement to his «« Memoir — ■ 

“In my Memoir notice has been taken of several stn^eiurai tempks 
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in different parts of the country which appear to be ’coeval with the 
excavated temples, both Buddhist and BrahmanicaL Of one of the 
latter description, first discovered, I believe by ¥lshnu Shastri, who 
reported lis existence to Mr. Law, and situated, in the Taluka^'Of 
Kafyan, I have the pleasuie, in consequence of Dr. Gibson S' atten- 
tion, of exhibiting to the Society several illustrative drawings., ^ ,Jt is 
decidedly of a Shoim character; and though originally built of the 
most substantial material, it has been considerably injured by the 
hand of violence, and has long ago lost its sacredoess, — one of the 
many illustrations of the fact noticed in the < Memoir’ under the head 
of Mora, that the form of religion which the oldest Shaiva temples 
embodied has vanished from the Mahratha country, probably on 
whhdrawment from it, by a change of sovereignty, of the patronage 
of the Choia Rajas, by whose influence it seems almost certain, the 
ancient Brahraanical excavations and Jhaina structural Temples 
were constructed. In this temple there is a irimurti, or three-head- 
ed Shaiva y proved without doubt to be of this god, hot merely from 
the general representations of the Shaivas, which attribute creation, 
preservation, and destruction to their favourite deity, but from the 
ernbracement in its unity oi Parvati the spouse of Shiva. The figure, 
strange to say, is not only monstrous, but from its multiplex and facti- 
tious heads and skeleton legs, of as grotesque and deformed a cha- 
racter as can be conceived. It is singular that its breasts in front 
seem ornamented with clerical bands ; an authority for such appenda- 
ges which will not add greatly to the dignity of our associations con- 
nected with their use. The efforts of the Hindu artist were proba- 
ly directed to the representation of that gravity and austerity by 
which Shiva, as the prince and patron of ascetics is characterized ; 
but he has ultimately made greater demands on the visible than the 
devotional faculties# The beau iderti! of his nasal organ, one is al- 
most tempted to believe, to have been the tortured and contorted pro- 
boscis of some inveterate snuffer ! 

At the close of the last meeting of our Society, one of the mem- 
bers, Captain French, mentioned to me, that he had observed an ex- 
cavation in Khandesh, of which he had not noticed any published 
account He has had the goodness to write to Lieut. J. Rose, now 

26 
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in that province* for more information respecting it. While It 
turns out lobe of an insignificant character, the inquiries made in 
coiiiiexioii with it have led to the discovery of a small series, of Bud- 
dhist eaves, with a ChaiUjOi which are possessed of very considerable 
importance. The following is an extract from the narrative of the 
visit of Mr. Rose to, and inspection of, these caves. 

When within less than eighty jBxds of the caves, it was almost 
impossible to believe the guide that the excavations he described 
were so near, though he pointed to the exact spot The ravine is 
much grander, and the approach to the caves wider than at Ajanta 
and there were evident marks of their being frequented by wild 
beasts ; but although 1 was quite prepared for all comers, not even a 
bear showed Itself. 

<< I have spoken of the caves; but only one excavation deserving 
the name is remaining. 

«This exactly resembles some of those at Ajanta. 

‘‘The arched roof and pillars covered with paintings of human 
figures &c., are just the same. The figures are very distinct In 
many instances, and women and men seem to be mixed. There is 
nothing about them unchaste ; and in general they have circles, 
or what are sometimes called ‘‘ glories'' round their head, similar to 
those gi ven in the fancied representation of our Saviour, 

“One drawing struck me particularly, in which a female is repre- 
sented with long ringlets, just as ladies sometimes dress their hair in 
our own time. This figure was quite fair, and yet close to it was a 
very dark female likeness of the Hahski caste of features, with very 
black curly hair. 

The stone here was much more brittle than at Ajmia, or EUra; 
and consequently some of the pillars are broken and the excavators 
failed in their attempt to represent arched rafters, as they succeeded 
in doing at Ajanta, for the same reason. 

^‘The other three caves here are in fact nearly blocked up, from 
the rock falling down from above. , One of them, however, on your 
descending into it over the fragments of rock, is in tolerable preser* 
vation, though none of them appear to have been, quite completed, 
•as is also the ease at Razah and Ajanta, Where the rock had given 
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way, before the chisel, the iwasons had neatly substituted stone, and 
this Is the case at Razah as I or rather Colonel Twemlow' observed.' 

« In the painted cave, the paintings are plastered over with a coat- 
ing of cluinam. 

The only sculptures are two or three representations of elephants, 
tigers, bullocks, and deer, or goats, cut out in small dimensions back 
to back, like our lion g-nd unicorn. 

There may have been other sculptures and inscriptions; but if 
there ever were, they have fallen into the ravine below, as the rock 
is constantly giving way. 

"^^These caves, the guide, an old man, said, were never visited by a 
« Sahib* before, though Marathas and even Brahmans come to see 
them and bathe in the river below. While I was there, it began to 
thunder and grow cloudy, and I got wet through, but I do not regret 
ray visit to the FepolhoiVf and should like to repeat it. I am going 
to see if there are any more caves in the hills of which we have not 
heard. I wonder how^ it is that none have been found io Satpuda 
No natives of this country could, I think, have drawn the cave-paint- 
ings, The Greeks, or Italians, must have helped them; and indeed 
at Elora there is a woman’s figure cutout in stone of such fair pro- 
portions as to shew that it is the work of an artist quite superior to 
those who executed the bulk of the unwieldy figures there. 

III the new caves I am alluding to, there is a neatness in the little 
sculptures I have mentioned.*’ 

These Interesting notes of Mr. Rose, Dr. Wilson observed, do 
not throw any light on the cdmparative age of these Buddhist excava- 
tions. it would be well if the paintings which they bring to light 
could be speedily copied. 

The explanation of the peculiarities of the female figures which 
are noticed is not difficult. As the Buddhist religion in the ages of 
its glory prevailed not only throughout India, but throughout the 
countries lying norih of its boundaries, and beyond the Indian 
Caucasus, and Tartary and Tibet, its Buddhas and Dhyani Buddhas, 
and their female productions or associates, the Dhyani JBothi Saiwas, 
are frequently represented as attended by devotees and servitors of 
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varied clans and colonr. Biddha himself, and the Dhjani Buddhm 
md Bodhi Satwas, in their typical form, as seen in ^ India, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Burraal'i, Siam, Pegne, China, and Tartary, are depicted and 
sculptured with curly hair and rather large lips, which the Buddhists, 
according to a strange taste, enumerate among the points of beauty. 
Mr. Hodgson of Nepal, when examining the learned priest, whose 
answers form the substance of his most interesting and highly valued, 
^Sketch of Buddhism,’ put to him the question What is the reason 
for Buddha being represented with curled locks f and received the 
following answers — ^AddLJBiiddha was never seen. He is mere- 
ly liglit.* But in the pictures of KairocMua^ and the other Buddhas^ 
we have the curled hair; and since in the limbs and organs we dis- 
criminate thirty two (laksha?ias) points of beauty, such as expan- 
sion of forehead, blackness of the eyes, roundness of the head, ele- 
vation of the nose, and archedness of the eyebrows; so also the 
having curled locks is one of the points of beauty ; and there is bo 
other reason for Buddha’s having been represented with curled 
locks/ Mr. Hodgson adds in a note ‘ This is the true solution 
of a circumstance ivhich has caused much idle speculation : though 
the notion is no doubt an odd one for a sect which insists on ton- 
sure/ The colours of the five Dkyaui- Buddhas are as follo^vs 
Kairochim^s appropriate colour is white ; AkshoInjEs bine y Maim 
Samhham^s jellow or golden; A?mrabhEs red; and AmoghaBiddakcds 
green. Those of their respective Bodhi Satwm are corres- 
pondent. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Rose will be able to explore a consL 
derable part of the Satpuda raijge, which has hitherto been much 
neglected. The connexion with it from time immemorial of the 
Aboriginal who have submitted neither to Brahmanism nor 
Buddhism, but who have so long preserved the Turcoman worship of 
ghosts and demons, is no reason why we should not expect to find 
within it coiisiderabie numbers of Buddhist Monks, who could easily 
conciliate by their ^ largesses the wild sons 'of the Indian forest^ as 
well as the monks of the eastern Churches, who could conciliate the 
roving sons of the Egyptian, Syrian, and Arabian deserts/’ — 
September^ 1850. 
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llie following letter from IL B. E, Frere, Esq. Commissioner, 
Sattara, was read » 

No. 1031 of 1850. 

To H. J, Carter, Esq., Secretary B, B. R, A, Society, 

SiE,— I have the honor to forward per Bhangy Dawk, a Manuscript 
Yolome of Arabic and Persian Inscriptions from Bejapoor, collected 
and copied by Hoossein Sahib Bhangay and Maliommed Ali Bhangay, 
Rogendars of Bejapoor, two of the few Mahommedans belonging to 
the place who possess a competent knowledge of Persian, and some 
acquaintance with Arabic* 

S. These gentlemen assure me that they have taken great pains 
to make the collection full and accurate, and I can testify to their 
great industry and zeal in hunting out many inscriptions which had 
previously been unnoticed. They have thus been enabled to add a 
very great number of inscriptions to those noticed by Doctor Bird, 
in his paper on the subject published in [the Society’s Transaction??. 
Some of them appear very curious and well worth preserving, and I 
trust that the zeal of these Gentlemen in collecting such a contribu« 
tion towards the antiquarian history of their native place, may be 
considered worthy the favorable notice of the Society. 

3. There are In the ruins of the Citadel at Bejapoor, near the 
Eastern gate, 10 or long and very distinct Canarese Inscriptions, 
of only a few of which Mr. Walter Elliot, tlie great authority on 
Canarese antiquities, procured abstracts. They are cursorily noticed 
by Doctor Bird* I have hitherto been unable to get complete or 
trusUvorthy copies, owing to the ditficulty of finding any one suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the ancient Canarese dialect to transcribe 
them* But as they probably, like all such inscriptions, contain valua- 
ble bisforical data, it would be very desirable to get perfect and ac- 
curate copies or impressions of them, and if forwarded to Mr. Walter 
Elliot, no doubt, good use would be made of any information they 
eohtain. The letters, though very clear, are so small, and the stone 
so uneven, as to defy all the attempts I made to get a good impres- 
sion ; but they are evidently easily legible by any one who understood 
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the old dialect of Canarese, and possibly by giving publicity to ibe 
fact that tliey exisl> and that accurate copies would be acceptable to 
the Society^ some Canarese Scholar visiting the place might secure 
copies* 

Saltara 24ih ^ I hare the honor to be, 

SepL 18511 ^ (Signed) H. B» E. Fiiere* 

Resolved That Mr. Frere be requested to state to the Society, 
in what manner they, can best express their thanks to Hosseiii 
Sahib Bhangay and Mahommed Ali Ehangay for the raaiuiscript, 
volume of Arabic and Persian inscriptions from Bejapoor, and whe- 
ther a present of books would be appreciated* 

With reference to M. MoiroPs letter, accompanying the Xllth ¥oI. 
of the « Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie” it was resolved : That 
it should be acknowledged with the Society’s best thanks, and the 
Hos. of the Society’s Journal applied for therein, forwarded to the 
Parisian Geographical Society, by the earliest opportunity, with a re- 
quest, that the preceding Nos, of that Society’s Journal, might be 
presented to the Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society in return. 

^ A similar resoliitioii was also passed respecting the request of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburgh, and the Secretarij 
directed to forward a complete set of the Society’s Journai to the 
address of the Perpetual Secretary. 

The letter from Government relative to taking off the Society’s 
hands the extra copies of the Honorary President (Dr. Wilsoids) 

Memoir on the Cave-Temples, Asc.,” and complying with the So- 
ciety’s request, that they might be distributed to the parties named 
hy the Society, for the purpose of eliciting still further information 
on these monuments of Antiquity in Western India ; also intlinaiing 
the desire of Government to reimburse the Society for any expense in- 
curred in endeavouring to carry into 'effect the wishes of the Hoii’bfe 
the Court of Directors in this respect, — was handed over for reply to 
the Commission appointed by the Society to direct their, attention to 
this subject. 

In return for the valuable MS* volume of Arabic and Fersiau 
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Inscriptions 'Collected at Bejapoor, and presented throngb H. B, E. 
Frere> Esq, Coinmissioner for Sattara, at the last meeting, it was resol- 
ved Tiiat as Mr. Frere coincided with the Society, (in the sugges- 
tion above mentioned) that a present of books to the gentlemen who 
collected these inscriptions wonld be highly appreciated, — the Rev. 
Df. Wilson be requested to expend a sum not exceeding Rs. (100) 
one hundred, to be laid out in the purchase of Arabic or Persian works 
for this purpose, . ^ 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson brought forward a successful oil painting 
and sketch of some groups of figures in the Caves of Elephanta by 
Mr» Fallon, whose talents the Society considered richly deserving of 
of the countenance and encouragement of Government in pouiiraying 
the beautiful remains of these ancient caves. — 2ith October 1850. 


ANNIVEESARY MEETING. 

Monday, the 25th November 1850. 

The minutes of the last Meeting having been read and confirmed ,* 
the following gentlemen were elected for the Committee of Manage- 
ment, iMuseum-Committee, and Auditors of the ensuing year viz : — 


CommiUee of 3ImagemenU 


C. J. Erskine, Esa- 
S, S. Dickinson, Esq. 
H. Young, Esq. 

Lt. CoL J. IIOLEANX). 
C. Moeehbad, M.D. 


W. Howard, Esq. 
J. Smith, Esq. 

J, Patton, Esq. 

A. H. Leith, Esq. 
Rev. P. Anderson 


Museum- Committee. 


C. J. Erskine, Esq. Gaft. C. W. Montriou . 

II. J. Carter, Esq. A. H. Leith, Esq. 

IL CoNEYBBARE, Esq. Caft. j. Q. Forbes. 


ihudiion* 

CoL G. Moore . ' A. Sfbns, Esq. 



Extracts from the Proceeding's of the Society, 

It was proposed by Capt French, seconded by Captain Forbes, for 
consideration, at the next Meeting : — “ That the animal subscription 
be reduced to Rs, 60, from the 1st January next.’’ 

Captain French seconded by Alexander Burn, Esq. also moYed— 
“ That the Committee of Management be requested to report on the 
best mode of proceeding to obtain the permission of Government, for 
transferring the Library and Museum of the Society to the large Eoorn 
of the Town Hall, and the expense which would attend it.” 

The ** Cape Town Mail ” from the 1st January 1851, was ordered 
to be added to the list of Periodicals. 
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NOTE TO THE ARTICLE ON ASO'Kzl. 

Sir Henry Eiiiot in iiis va!uo,ble Supplemental Glossary, p. 78, points out a passage in 
Abdl FazI wbicli describes the removal of the Delhi Lat from a town in the district of 
Hhnsi. I learn also by an interesting communication from that distinguished scholar, that 
be has discovered an inscribed column 18 miles southwest of Simla, the characters of 
which appear lobe Thibetan, and which will probably turn out to be another motniniehl 
of As6ka.-»E. P. 



